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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Dr. Ludwig Doderlein, the author of this 
work, was bom in 1791, and became Professor 
in the University of Erlangen. He is an emi- 
nent philologist, and the author of several val- 
uable philological works. The most important 
of these are: ^^ The Formation of Latin Words ;^ 
^^A Homeric Glossary;" ^Handbook of Latin 
Etymology ; " ^ Latin Synonymes and Etymol- 
ogies," in six volumes; on this he labored more 
than twelve years, the first volume appearing 
in 1826, the last in 1828: From this latter 
work, the volume here presented was prepared 
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IV INTEODUCTION. 

by the author, and first published in 1840. 
After a familiarity of several years with most 
of the best manuals on Latin Sjmonyines, we 
find this superior to any of them, and better 
adapted to the wants of the student It shows f 
an intimate and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the language, and a nice discrimination 
between the significations of words having a 
greater or less similarity of "meaning. The 
distinctions are generally well founded, and 
clearly stated. While at times the distinc- 
tion may seem to be too refined and subtle, 
careful observation and more extended study 
will usually correct such an impression. The 
difference between related words n^ay proceed 
from a variety of sources. It may be that of 
genus and species; or it may be historical, one 
being used at one time and the other at a 
different one ; or one is abstract, the other 
concrete ; one is literal, the other figurative ; 
one is the more common expression, the other 
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the more elegaat; one is a prose word, the 
other poetical; one belongs to one kind of 
poetry, and the od^r to another. The differ- 
ence also consign in the point of view which 
the writer takes. Quies is rei^; requies also 
is rest; but the latter word diows that the 
writer has in mind a previous state of unrest 
There are other diff^ences also growing out 
of the essential nature of the worda 

The advantages of the study of synonymes 
in a classical course, are too great to be neg- 
lected. A knowledge of them gives to the 
student a fulness and precision of his author^s 
meaning otherwise unattainable. The point 
of a sentence often turns upon a delicate shade 
of thought conveyed by a particular word, 
which another of similar agnification would 
not give ; if this delicate shade is not appre- 
ciated, the writer's thought is either misappre- 
hended, or but imperfectly understood. 

Again, the habit of observing the proper use 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

of words related to each other in meaning, as 
whether one is generic, and the other specific, 
one abstract, the other concrete, one literal, 
the other figurative, or whatever be the ground 
and nature of the diflFerence, is one of the 
essential benefits of classical study. The whole 
process of such study, when rightly conducted, 
is that of "arbitrating between conflicting 
probabilities ; " and the closest power of arbi- 
tration is often requisite in determining the 
particular 'idea conveyed by related words. 
Or, if the distinctions are drawn out, as they 
are in a treatise on sjmonymes, the mind of the 
student is trained to close and discriminating 
observation, in being required to note and fix 
these distinctions, and to give a definite form 
to them in his own mind, and to express them 
in his own language. 

Besides the more direct advantages resulting 
from the study of sjmonymes, an increased in- 
terest will thereby be given to classical studies. 
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INTRODUCTION. VU 

There is a natural fondness in the youtliful 
mind for the process of comparison, for tracing 
resemblances and differencea This element 
should not be neglected when it can be turned 
to so good account. It will help to relieve the 
tedium and barrenness of dassidkl study, as too 
often conducted, and to give some living fea- 
tures to languages which are too generally 
looked upon as " dead.'' 

The meaning of a particular word is often 
given more distinctly by stating its opposite. 
The relation, or shade of thought, which can- 
not be conveyed fully by a direct definition, 
nor perhaps, indeed, by words at all, is made 
clear and distinct by showing to what it is 
opposed. This valuable means of elucidation, 
the author has used with great success in this 
work. 

While the author has " omitted all detail in 
the treatment of Greek synonymes" in this 
compend, he has very wisely sought out the 
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VIU INTEODUCTION. 

nearest corresponding Greek expression, and 
placed it with the Latin word to be explained. 
Thus the Greek word, to the more advanced 
scholar, will often throw light upon the Latin, 
and the Latin in turn upon the Greek; In 
this way the work is indirectly valuable in 
elucidating Greek sjnionymes. 

The present edition of this work is reprinted 
from the second London edition, which is 
essentially the same as the firsl^ witii a few 
corrections and improvements. 

S. H. T. 

Andoyeb, Jakuabt, 1858. 
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THE 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The wish has been expressed to me from different 
quarters, and particularly by several respectable school- 
masters, to see the essential results of my larger work 
on Latin Synonymes and Etymologies compressed into 
a Hand-book. Although within the twelve years smce 
I begui to work at the long-neglected study of Latin 
Synonymes, the market has been almost gutted with 
works of the same sort, in the form of hand-books, by 
Habicht, Ramshom, Jentzen, and Schmalfeld, I have 
not, on that acount, the least hesitation in complying 
with the wish expressed to me, by publishing the present 
Abridgment ; for, in asserting that my method and the 
arrangement of my materials are totally distinct from 
what have been adopted by those deserving authors, I 
trust that I am neither extolling myself, nor under- 
rating them. The Abridgment which I here submit to 
the Public contains, I hope, all that is essential in my 
larger work;— to effect which object I have omitted 
certain things of less direct importance ; namely, — 
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X THE author's PREFACE. 

Rrst, — All etymolo^cal deductions. Not wishing, 
however, entirely to renounce my principle of associating 
the etymology with the synonyme, I have inserted it 
between parentheses, whenever it was not either so 
obvious as to make the insertion unnecessary, or so far- 
fetched as to make the etymology doubtful. Many 
instances of this sort will and must, especially to him 
who is not conversant with etymological researches, 
appear singularly uncouth ; but it would have led me 
too far to refer, in every instance, to the principles 
established in the Treatise on the Formation of Latin 
Words, which I have subjoined to my larger work as a 
Supplement. I must, therefore, entreat those readers 
and critics into whose hands my treatise has not fallen, 
to ignore (if I may use a law term) the words included 
between parentheses, or to suspend their verdict con- 
cerning them. 

Secondly, — I have omitted all parallel passages, and 
such as have an a£Snity with each other, without possess- 
ing any stringent force as proofs. On the other hand, 
I have given at length those passages in the classics in 
which the ancients, in tiie course of speech, and not by 
means of grammatical reflections, have introduced syn- 
onymes in contrast with each other, and thus taught 
their differences ; and where such passages were want- 
ing, I have frequently brought into juxta-position several 
passages from one and the same author, in which he 
seems to have indicated some peculiar force in a par- 
ticular expression. 

Thirdly, — I have omitted all critical and exegetical 
discussions. The more scientific form of my larger 
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work not only afforded me the opportunity, but imposed 
the obligation of entering upon such discussions ; but 
in the present Abridgment I have thought it best, 
except in a very few cases, to omit them altogether. 

Fourthly, — I have omitted all detail in the treatment 
of the Greek synonymes. Nevertheless, I have thought 
it of essential importance to search for the nearest cor- 
responding expression, both in the Greek and German 
languages, and place them by the side of the Latin 
synonyme ; and at the same time to ascertain, and 
make intuitive, as it were, the precise meaning and 
extent of the Latin expression, by the introduction of 
such words as are strictly in opposition to it 

Kfthly, — I have omitted the views of other writers 
on synonymes. In my larger work I introduced, often 
only as literary curiosities, distinctions derived from the 
Latin grammarians, Varro, Cicero, Agraetius, Pseudo- 
fronto, and Pseudo-palsemon ; and I also quoted, whether 
agreeing with or differing from me, the modem writers 
on synonymes, Popma, Hill, Dumesnil, Smitson, Ha- 
bicht, Ramshom, Jentzen, and others. Instead of 
which I must here content myself with merely referring 
to such quotations as are contained in my larger work ; 
and have therefore added, at the end of each article, 
the volume and page of that work in which these quota-* 
tions are to be found. 

Sixthly, — I have omitted such synonymes as are of 
very rare occurrence, and distinguished from each other 
by a very slight difference. In my larger work I have 
treated as synonymes many expressions, Sira^ elfynM^Of 
that occur but once, and whose differences, on that very 
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account, cannot be deduced from the general usage of 
tbe language, but can merely be guessed at from ety- 
mdogj and other sources. Such expressions are of no 
importance witli reference to the otject of this Hand- 
book. The same may be said of many synonymes which 
can be distmguished, as it were, only by a microscope. 
Such synonymes are found throughout my larger work 
in great numbers, and have drawn upon me the reproach 
of " hair-splitting." The fact I must acknowledge, but 
cannot. lulmit it to be a reproach ; for surely it is the 
proper vocation of a sdentific writer on sjmonymes, not 
80 much to distinguish words that merely resemble each 
other in meaning, as those that are apparently equiva- 
lent The ^eater their I4)parent equivalence, the 
more difficult it is to grasp their essential difference, 
and the more indispensable l^e aid of a guide to syn- 
cmymes. If, therefore, it be admitted, that words 
identical in meanmg do not eidst, and that it is morally 
impossible, if I may use the expression, that iliey should 
ejdst, the only questbns are, whether, in such cases, it 
is worth while to search (mt their di&rences, and 
whether it is posfidble to find them out. Science will 
answer the first question, without hesitation, in the 
affirmative ; and with respect to the second, there can 
at least be no {^resumption in makmg the attempt. A 
distinction is soon obtained when several words are con- 
kasted with the word under consideration ; and if these 
contrasted words are also synonymous with each other, 
it must follow, that the affinity of the several words in 
meaning is so close, as to permit their interchange, as 
synonymes, under all circumstances. Their differences 
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are altogetber imimportant with reference to speddng 
and wntmg, but highly important as far as the intimate 
and more refined knowledge of the lai^oage itsdf is 
concerned. It is on this account that hair-splitting is 
allowable. Can there be a doubt that a distinetion will 
be slight in prop(»rtion as it has its (mgok in the indl* 
-ndual feeKngs of those by whom a language is used ? 
Such distinctions in synonymes are, consequently, mosi 
felt in one's native language ; it is only necessary thai 
the feelings in which they have their onffxi should nol 
be vague and unformed. In the introduction to tiie 
fourth part of my work I have evinced, I hope, suf^ 
dent liberality and tolerance with regard to the obKga^ 
tion of conforming to these hair-breadth distinctions, 
and selecting one's ezpressicnis acoordii^y. So much 
in justification of those reprobated hair-splittings ; those 
discoveries of atoms, or^ as my deceased friend Bremi. 
expressed it, keen discernment of atoms^ which in my 
larger work, m<»re devoted to sci^ice than to instruction, 
found their prop^ place ; but in the present Hand-book, 
intended for the use of schools, especially iu the art of 
writing Latin, my predilection for such mce distinctbna 
would be sadly out of place. Distinctions of that sort I 
have, therefore, for the most part, omitted, but not with 
the intention of silently retracting them. 

* 
1 here »ibmit a few observations to the notice of 
schoolmasters* For the purposes of instruction, syn* 
(»iymes may be divided into three classes; the first 
embraces those which the schdar cannot too quickly 
learn to distinguish, because their affinity is merely 
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apparent, arimng from their being translated by the 
same word in the mother-tongue ; for instance, liheri 
and ifffantes; animal and hestia ; Juerere and pendere ; 
gumere and acUmere ; hostis and inimims. The inter- 
change of such synonymes may be counted a blunder 
of the same sort as that which is called a solecism. To 
the second class belong those synonymes which may be 
distingmshed from each other with ease and certainty, 
but which are, at the same time, so nearly related in 
meaning, that the ancients themselves use them, without 
hesitation, as interchangeable ; for instance, lasciws 
and petulans ; parere and ohedire ; ater and niffer ; in- 
cipere and incJioare; mederi and sanare; vacuus and 
inams; tpemere and cantemnere; tranquillus and 
quietus. As long as the scholar has to contend with 
the elements of grammar, the teacher may leave him in 
tiie erroneous opinion, that these expressions have 
exactiy the same meaning; but, when frirther advanced, 
he must be taught to distinguish them, partiy in order 
to accustom him to that propriety of expression which 
is necessary in writing Latin ; partly, without reference 
to composition, as a very useful mental exercise. In 
the third class I rank those words whose difierences are 
not to be ascertuned without trouble, and cannot be 
deduced with full evidence from the old authors, and 
which, probably, T?ere but dimly discerned even by the 
ancients themselves ; for instance, lira and sulcus ; r^ 
mus and ttmsa ; pome and prope; etiam and qu^que , 
recardari and reminisci ; Icemis and sinister ; vdox and 
pemiz ; vesanus and vecors ; fatigatus and fessus , 
coUis and cUvus. Such distinctions are of littie or no 
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consequence in composition, except when it is necessary 
to use synonymous terms in express opposition to each 
other ; for instance, mare and lacu9y in opp. to amrm 
mdfluvitM; metuB and npe^j in opp. to timor zxA fidur- 
da : when such occasions occur, the richness of a lan- 
guage in synonymes is aviulable. A more scrupulous 
exactness in this respect would appear to me arrant 
pedantry, and necessarily obstruct the free movement 
of the mind in writing. As a teacher, I should wish 
that the synonymes of the first sort should be distin- 
gmshed by boys in the elementary classes ; those of the 
second, I would introduce into the higher classes, and 
teach the scholar, when about fourteen, to observe their 
differences in the choice of expressions in composition ; 
I would also explain them in the interpretation of an 
author, but with moderation, as a spur to thinking, not 
as a clog in reading. Those of the tlurd class I would 
never introduce, except in e2q)laining such passages as 
render their introduction unavoidable; for instance, 
when an author combines flumina et amne%y I would 
explsdn their difference to defend him from the suspicion 
of tautology. 

I have consulted convenience of reference in inter- 
weaving the alphabetical index with the context. By 
this means any one can find at once the word of which 
he is in search, which a separate index would render 



These arrangements, combined with an almost studied 
precision of expression, have enabled me to reduce the 
MX volumes of my larger work on Synonymes (which 
fills, including the Supplement, more than one hundred 
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and forty-ihree sheets) to this Abridgment, of about 
fifteen. The etymological part of my researches I 
reserve for a separate volume, of about the same size as 
the present, which will make its appearance as an 
Etymological Hand-book of the Latin language. 

May the present publication, and that which I an- 
nounce, meet with the same fiEtvorable and indulgent 
reception that has fSEdlen to the shure of my larger work 
with all its defects. 

Urlangeny December^ 1839. 
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LATIN SYNONYMES. 



Abdbrb, see Cdare. 

Abesse ; Debssb ; Deficebb. 1. Ab e s s e denotes 
absence as a local relation, ^ to be away' from a place ; 
but d e e s s e denotes an absence by which a thing is ren- 
dered incomplete, and means * to fwl/ * to be wanting^' 
in opp. to esie and superesae. Cic Brut. 80. Galidio 
hoc unum, si nihil utilitatis habebat, abfuit^ si opus 
erat, defuit. 2. D e e s s e denotes a completed (i. e, 
already existing), deficere a commencing state. 
Cic. Verr. i. 11. Vererer ne oratio deesset^ ne vox 
viresque deficerent. (v. 339.) 

Abnubrb, see Negare. 

Abolere (^airoXiaai) means ^ to annul,' to ^ annihi- 
late,' and, as far as possible, to remove from the uni- 
verse and cast into oblivion ; but d e 1 e r e (Pu}Xiaa4^ 
or h7)\6lv) 'to destroy,' to bring a thing to nought, 
and make it useless. 

Abominari ; Exsecrari ; Detbstarl Abominari 
means to recoil from, as of evil omen ; and to avert - 
a threatening evil by a ceremony, in opp. to omen 
accipere ; exsecrari means to cu/r%ej when one 
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would exclude a guilty person from human society as 
devoted to the infernal gods, in opp. to blessing ; 
lastly, detestari (^iaacur^od,^ means to curse, 
when one wishes to deprecate evU by an appeal to 
the gods against a dreaded person or thing, in opp. to 
praying in behalf of. 

Absoonderb, see Celare. 

Absolverb, see Mnire, 

Abstinentia, see Modus. 

Abundarb ; Bedundarb. Abundare denotes 
plenteousness in a good sense, as the symbol of full 
measure and affluence, like irepielvcu; redundare 
is used m a bad sense, as a symbol of over-abundance 
and luxury, like wepuraeuuv : of that which is abim- 
dans there is an ample supply at hand ; that which is 
redundans is superfluous and might be dispensed with. 

Abundb, see Satis. 

Ac, see M. 

ACCENDERB ; InOENDERE ; limiiAMMARB ; GOMBU- 

bere; Gremarb. Accendere, incendere, and 
inflammare, mean ^ to set on fire:' accen- 
dere, from without, and at a single point, like ovaTr- 
Tuv [hence to light a torch, etc.] ; incendere, 
from within, like ivhaUiv [hence to set fire to hotiseSy 
villages'} ; inflammare, * to set on fire,' either 
from without or from within, but with bright flames, 
like dva4f>Xoyl^€iv ; comburere and c r e m a r e 
mean * to bum up, or consume by fire ;' comburere, 
with a glowing heat, as the causative of ardere, like 
xaraKaUiv; c rem are, with bright flames, as the 
causative oi flagrare like irtinrpdvai,. Hence, mortui 
cremantur on a bright blazing funeral pile ; vivi com- 
burunturj Gic. Fam. x. 32. Verr. i. 33 and 38, in 
order to make the torture of that mode of dying felt the 
more. (iv. 250.) 

AccEPTUS, see Oratus, 

AcciDERB ; EvENiRB ; GoNTiNGERB ; Obvbnirb ; 
Obtingerb. Accidere and evenire denote both 
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favorable and unfavorable occurrences; but the acci" 
dentiaj unexpected ones, overtaking us by surprise ; the 
evenientia were expected, foreseen ; contingere, 
ob venire, obtingere, are generally confined to 
fortunate occurrences. The accidentia are fortuitous, 
the evenientia result from foregoing acts or circum- 
stances; the contingentia are the favors of Fortune; 
the ohtingentia and obvenientia are the things that fall 
to one's lot. Cic. Fam. vi. 21. Timebam, ne evenirentj 
quae acciderunt: the word evenirent has a subjective 
reference to his foresight, the word acciderunt is entirely 
objective ; the point of view taken by it being that of 
those who now manifest surprise. See also Tac. H. iv. 
19, and Sen. Ep. 119. Scies plura mala contingere 
nobis quam accidere. (v. 339.) 

AcciPERB, see Sumere. 

AcciRB, see Arcessere. 

AccuSARB, see Arguere, 

Acer ; Vehbmbns. Acer (A^) denotes eagerness 
in a good sense, as fire and energy, in opp. iofrigiduSj 
like of V9 : but vehemens (e^^o/xei/o?) in a bad sense, 
as heat and passion, in opp. to lenis ; Cic. Or. ii. 49, 
53, like <r<f>oBp6<;. (iv. 450.) 

AcBRBUs; Amarus. Acerb us (from Kdp<f>co) 
means a biting bitterness, in opp. to mitisj like o^u? ; 
a m a r u 8, a nauseous bitterness, in opp. to dulcis, like 
TTiKpo^. Quintil. xi. 3. 169. Cic. Rep. iii. 8. Plin. 
H. N. xxvii. 9. Sen. Ir. i. 4. (vi. 4.) 

AcERvus; Congeries; Strubs; Cumulus. 1. 
A c e r V u s and congeries mean ' heaps ' of homo- 
geneous things collected and piled up in layers ; a c e r- 
vus [from a76i/>a)], like o-w/oo?,* with arrangement, and 
mostly in a conical shape, but c o n g e r i e s, negligently, 
and altogether without regard to shape; s trues de- 
notes that something new is produced, and a determi- 
nate form given, serving a particular purpose; like 
^rjfuov. Curt. viii. 7. 11. Passim acervos struesc^xie 
accendebant; meaning hj acervos ^heaps^ or ' piles ^^ 
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by strues ^ fiacW of wood. 2. Cumulus (from 
oKfiri) means strictly, not the heap itself, but the top, 
by which the heap is completed as a whole, like the 
key-stone, by which any thing first reaches its proper 
and complete height, almost like tcopv<\)ri\ and it has 
this meaning particularly mcumulare, which is like 
Kopwfxwp. Compare Liv. xxii. 59. Superstantes eur- 
mulis caesorum corporum, with Cannenses campos acervi 
iRomanorum corporum tegunt: and xxiii. 5. Molibus 
ex humanorum corporum strue faciendis. (ii. 118.) 

AcHivi; AcH^i; Achaius; Aohaicus; Troius; 
Troicus. 1. Achivi are the Homeric Greeks, or 
*Axo^i ; A c h as i are either the inhabitants of Achaia, 
or, in the poets, the Greeks at large, as contemporaties 
of the Romans. Cic. Divin. i. 16. Cum Achivi 
coepissent inter se strepere. Compare this with Caecil. 
20. Quod cum sibi Achcei patronum adoptarant. 2. 
A c h a i u s is the adj. of Achivus. Hor. Od. i. 15. 37. 
Virg. ^n. ii. 462; but Achaicus is the adj. of 
Achaeus. Cic. Att. i. 13. 8. T r o i u s is the more 
select term, as adj. of the old heroic and Homeric Troja ; 
T r i c u s, the usual adj. of the country Troas, without 
reference to the Trojan war. (v. 306.) 

AciBs; Acumen; Cacumen; Mucro; Cuspis. 1. 
A c i e s is the sharpness of a line adapted for cutting ; 
a c u m e n, of a tip or point adapted for sticking. Fig- 
uratively, the aciea mentis is shown in the keen sifting 
of what is confused, in clear perception ; the acumen 
mentis is the fathoming of that which is deeply hidden, 
in subtie discovery. 2. Acumen and cacumen 
mean a natural head or top ; a c u m e n, of a cone, beak, 
and so forth ; cacumen, particularly that of a moun- 
tain : mucro and cuspis mean an artificial head, 
for the purpose of piercing and wounding ; mucro, 
that of a sword, dagger, and so forth ; cuspis, that of 
a spear, arrow, etc., like alxjiri. (vi. 6.) 

AciES, see Pugna. 

Acta, see Bipa. 
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AoTOR ; CoM<EDus ; LuDio ; Histrio. The generic 
term actor, and the specific terms comoedus and 
tragoedus, denote the player, as a respectable artist ; 
but ludio, ludins, the comedian^ the player, who 
makes actmg his tracUy with the accessoir^ notion of 
commonness ; lastly, histrio, sometimes the actor, 
sometimes the comedian^ but mostly with the accessory 
notion of buffoonery and boasting. Cic. Sext. 54. Ipse 
ille maxime ludim^ non solum spectator, sed actor et 
acroama. Rose. Com: 10. Nemo ex pessimo histrione 
bonum comoedum fieri posse existimaret. Ep. ad Qu. 
Fr. i. a. E. Hortor ut tanquam poetae boni et actores 
industrii solent, in extrema parte diligentissimus sis. 
Suet. Aug. 74, (v. 334.) 

Acumen, see Acies, 

Adamarb, see Amare. 

Adesse ; Interesse ; Prssentem esse. 1. A d e s s e 
means to be near a person or thing ; but interesse, 
to assist in a transaction, to take a part in it. Cic. 
Verr. i. 40. Crimina ea, qua notiora sunt his qui 
adsunt^ quam nobis . . . . De illo nihil dixit, in quo 
interfuit. 2. Adesse denotes generally the presence 
in a circle to which we belong ; praesentem esse, 
absolute, audible and visible presence. When an ex- 
pected guest is within our walls, adest ; he who is in the 
same room with us, prcesens est, (v. 337.) 

Adhuc ; Hactbnds ; Hucusqub. A d h u c refers 
to time, up to this moment ; hactenus and h u- 
c u s q u e have a local reference, up to this place, or 
this point. 

Adigerb, see Cogere. Adimbre, see Demere, 

Adipisci, see Invenire, Admirari, see Vereri. 

Admodum, see Perquam, Adolerb, see Accendere. 

Adolescens, see Puer, Adorare, see Vereri, 

Adscbnderb, see Scandere, Adsolerb, see Solere, 

Adspectus, Adspicerb, see J^dere, 

Adulari, see Assentiri, Aduncus, see CurvuB, 

Advbna, see Exterrms. Advbntor, see Eospea. 
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Adversarius; Hostis; Inimicus. 1. Adver- 
saria s is the generic term for every opposer, in the 
field, in politics, in a court of judicature, like ai/rtoTany?. 
Hostis (from €)^a>) is ' the enemy ' in the field, and 
war, opp. toi^pacatus. Cic. Rep. ii. 3. Sen. Q. N. vi. 7. 
like 7ro\€fiio<; ; i n i m i c u s, ' an enemy ' in heart, opp. 
to amicus^ like i)^p6<;. Cic. Man. 10. Pompeius ssepius 
cum hoste conflixit, quam quisquam cum inimico concer- 
tavit Phil. xi. 1. Verr. i. 15. Curt. vii. 10. Liv. 
xxii. 39. Nescio an , infestior hie adversarius^ quam 
ille hostis maneat. 2. Hostilis and inimicus 
denote states of hatred become habitual qualities ; i n- 
festus and infensus only as temporary states; 
infestus (avaaira/rro^ ?) applies to a quiescent 
state of aversion, like disaffected, unkind, and thus it is 
applied to inanimate things that threaten hostility ; i n- 
f e n s u s (from Trei/S^o?) denotes a passionate state of 
mind, like enraged, and is therefore applicable to per- 
sons only. Tac. Ann. xv. 28. Non infensum^ nedum 
hostili odio Corbulonis nomen habebatur. Cic. Verr. iii. 
24. Sail. Cat. 19. Sen. N. Q. iii. pr. Animus luxuriae 
non adversus tantum, sed et infestus, Liv. ii. 20. 
Tarquinium infesto spicule petit; Tarquinius infenso 
cessit hosti, (iv. 393.) 

Advocatus ; Causidicus. Advocatus means 
in the writers of the silver age * a counsel ' in relation 
to his services and to his client, as his friend and assis- 
tant ; causidicus, in relation to his station and pro- 
fession, often with the contemptuous accessory notion 
of his bemg a hireling, (vi.. 8.) 

-ZEdes, see Templum. 

JEdipicium; Domus; -2Edbs; Familia. 1. ^di- 
f i c i u m is the generic term for buildings of all sorts, 
like olKoS6fj/r)/jui ; domus, and aedes, asdium, 
mean 'a dwelling-house;' domus, as the residence 
and home of a family; asdes (afdro), af^oi^a), as 
composed of several apartments, like Bofwij SdfjuiTa, 
Virg. G. ii. 461. Ingentem foribus domus alta super- 
\ 
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bis mane salatantum totis yomit eecUbus undam. (vi. 8.) 
2. Domus denotes ^a familj' in the patriarchtd 
sense, as a separate society, of which the individuals are 
mutually connected ; f a m i 1 i a, in a political sense, as 
part of a gens, civitas, or populus. (v. 301.) 

^QBR ; -SBgrotus ; Morbidus ; Morbus ; Valb- 
TUDO ; Invalbtudo. 1. ^ g e r is the generic term 
for every sort of illness and uneasiness, whether mental 
or physical; se grot us and morbidus indicate 
bodily iUness: aegrotus is applied particularly to 
men ; morbidus, to brutes : the eager feels himself 
ill ; the cegrotus and morbidus actually are so. 2. M o r- 
b u s and valetudo denote an actual ilbess ; m o r- 
b u s, objectively, that which attacks men ; valetudo, 
subjectively, the state of the sick, though this distinction 
was introduced by writers of the silver age ; i n v a 1 e- 
t u d means only an indisposition, (iv. 172.) 

-3Egrb, see Vix. JEqritudo, see Oura. 

^GROTUS, see JSger. -SJmulatio, see Imitatio. 

.^UALis, see jEquus. -^quor, see Mare. 

iEJQuus; Par; ^qualis; Parilis; Compar; Im- 
par; Dispar. 1. ^quum (from eJWeXo^) is that 
of which its otvn component parts are alike, in opp. to 
varius^ Cic. Verr. v. 49; par (from TreZ/xo) is that 
which is like to some other person or thing, and stands 
in the same rank (on the same level) with it or him, in 
opp. to superior and inferior. Cic. Brut. 59, 215. 
Orat. ii. 52, 209. 39, 166. In cequo marte the battle 
between two parties is considered as a whole ; in pari 
marte the fortune of one party is set against that of the 
other, and declared to be equal to it. 2. P a r denotes 
similarity with respect to greatness, power,'' and value, 
or equality and proportion with regard to number, like 
fo-o? ; ae q u a 1 i s refers to interior qualities, like ofjboio<s. 
The par is considered as in a state of activity, or, at 
least, as determined and prepared to measure himself 
with his match in contest ; the cequalis^ in a state of 
rest, and claiming merely comparison and equality as to 
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8 ^QXTTTS — ^BABITTM. 

rank. The paria are placed in oppCMSition to each, as 
rivals in the contest for pre-eminence ; the (squalia are 
considered in 2k friendly relation to each other, in con- 
sequence of their common qualities and sympathies. 
Hence pariter means, in the same de^ee, taa; 
dequ alitor, in the same manner, ofwu/y;^ 6fi(o<;. 
Veil. Pat. ii. 124. 3. P a r denotes qidte like, p a r- 
i 1 i s, neariy like, as a middle step between par and 
rimiliB. 4. P a r expresses equal to another ^ and hence 
inay relate to only one ride ; c o m p a r, mutually equal, 
like finitimi and confines^ iyyv<; and aweffi^;, 5.1m- 
p a r denotes inequality as to quantity ^ either arithmeti- 
cal inequality with regard to number [= odd] , or a 
relative inferiority as to strength ; d i s p a r refers to 
quality^ without distinguishing on which side of the 
comparison the advantage lies. (iv. 77.) 

JEquus; Planus; Campus. 1. -Slquum (from 
cf/ceXo?) denotes that which is flat, an horizontal flatness, 
in opposition to that which rises or sinks, to superior^ 
inferior^ and aeelivia, Cic. Fam. iii. 8. Orat. iii. 6. 
Tac. Agr. 35. Hist. iv. 23 ; planum (from ttXA^') 
denotes ' evenness,' in opp. to unevenness, to montosuSj 
$axo8U8. Cic. Part. 10. Quintil. v. 10, 37. 21. Hence, 
figuratively, ae q u u m denotes ' justice,' as injustice may 
be considered as beginning when one part is raised 
above another; in the same way planum denotes 
clearness and distinctness, where nothing rises to inter- 
rupt the view. 2. ^ q u o r and planities denote 
a flat surface with regard to its form ; campus, with 
regard to its position, as low-lands in opp. to high-lands. 
(iv. 71.) 

JEquus animus, see Satis habere. 

Aer, see Anima, 

JErarium ; Fiscus. ^ r a r i u m is * the public 
treasury ;' fiscus (from tt/S^o?, Trt^d/cvrf)^ * the im- 
perial treasury.' Tac. Ann. vi. 2. Bona Sejani ablata, 
(Brario, ut in fiseum cogerentur ; tanquam referret ! 
(vi. 10.) 
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-SiRUiorA, sea Ldbor. -ZBstimarb, see CeMtre. 

-ffisTU-^RE, see Cdere. iBrBRNUS, see Continuu$. 

Appari, see Alloqui. Appatim, 8eo •Satis. 

Appinis, see Neceaaarius. Appirmarb, see Dieere. 

Agbr, see ^2^« and Villa. 

Agere; Facerb; Gerbre; Opus; Factum; Age; 
I nunc; Dbqbrb. 1. Agere (jSrfeiv) has an eflFect 
that exists in time only, like to do ; f a c e r e, an effect 
tiiat exists in space idso, as to make. The acta are 
past as soon as the agen% ceases, and remam invisible in 
tiie memory ; the facta cannot properly be sjud to exist 
till the faciens ceases. Quintil. ii. 18. The agens is 
supposed to be m a state of activity of some kind ; the 
faciena in a state of productive activity. 2. Agere 
means * to do' something for one's own interest ; g e r e r e 
(^arf€(p€tv)j for the interest of another, to execute a com- 
mission. Cic. Verr. i. 38. Quae etiamsi voluntate Do- 
labellde /^on^, per istum tamen omnia gerebantur. 8. 
O p u s is the result of facere, as tiie work, ipyop ; fa c- 
tum is the result of agere, as the transaction; res 
gestae are deeds \_e, g. in war], irpd^eis; acta are 
only political enactments. Cic. Att. xiv. 17. Multa de 
facto ac de re geata; the former by the exertions of 
Amatius, the latter by his own wise and spirited ani- 
madversions through Dolabella. 4. Age, a g e d u m, 
18 an earnest exhortation, as ^ On, on !' I n u n c is an 
ironical exhortation, as * Go to !' 6. A g e r e means to 
be active, and in the midst of business ; d e g e r e, to 
live somewhere hi a state of rest, in voluntary or in- 
voluntary inactivity. Tac. Ann. xv. 74. Deum honor 
principi non ante habetur, quam agere inter homines 
desierit, compared with iv. 64. Certus procul urbe 
degere. (v. 827.) 

Agere ferre, see Vaatare. 

Agger; Vallum. Agger (from icrar/eipto) is a 
ringle Kne, like a dam ; vallum or mound (aKxri) is 
a Ime which helps to enclose a space. Agger may 
serve in a warfare as the outwork of a redouht [which 
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is protected by a single line in front] ; vallum [ram- 
part] always belongs to a fortress, camp, or entrenched 
place. 

Aqmbn, see Caterva. 

Agrestis, see Rus. 

Aio, see Dicere, 

Ala; Penna; Pluma; Pinna. 1. Ala (from 
?;^a), vehere) denotes * the wing,' as a joint, like irripv^ ; 
penna (TrerecrSaA), with reference to its feathers, like 
wrepov. Plant. Poen. iv. 2. 48. Meae alee pennaa non 
habent. 2. Penna denotes the larger and harder 
feathers; pluma, the smaller and softer feathers, 
which serve as a clothing to the body of the bird, like 
irrCkov, Sen. Ep. 42. Meministi, cum quondam aflSr- 
mares esse in tua potestate, dixisse me volaticum esse 
ac levem, et te non pedem ejus tenere, sed pennam. 
Mentitus sum ; pluma tenebatur, quam remisit et fugit. 
Cic. N. D. ii. 47. 121. 8. Penna denotes the whole, 
consisting of quill and feathers ; pinna, the feather 
only, in opposition to the quill, (v. 204.) 

Alacer, see Q-audere. 

Alapa ; CoLAPHus. A 1 a p a (Goth, lofa^ ' the flat 
hand,') denotes a blow with the flat hand on the face, 
as a gentle punishment, like a slap on the cheek, or box 
on the ear ; colaphus (/coXo^?), a blow on the 
head with the clenched fist, betokening anger and rage, 
like a cuflf, a thump, (vi. 14.) 

Albus ; Candidus ; Albidus. 1. A 1 b u s (a\<^69) 
denotes ' white,' as far as it is in general a negation of 
all color, as that which is colorless ; candidus (from 
fai/^09), as being itself a positive color, and, as such, 
the purest and brightest, near which all other colors 
have a shade of darkness and duskiness, as a fine bril- 
liant white. Album, opposed to ater^ approaches, 
like Ti^vKov, to yellowish ; c a n d i d u m, opposed to 
nigery approaches, like apyov, to bluish. Alba cutis 
is the skm of the sick and dropsical ; Candida, that 
of the fair girl. Figuratively, a 1 b r is the symbol of 
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good fortune and joy ; c a n d o r, of purity of mind and 
innocence. 2. A 1 b u s denotes ^ white ;' a I b i d u s, 
only ' whitish.' (iii. 193.) 

Alere; Nutrirb; Nutricarb. Alere (from 
a\^6>) denotes nourishment, as conducive to develop- 
ment and growth ; n u t r i r e and nutricare, only 
as it prolongs and secures existence. Or, a 1 i m e n t a 
adjuvant, nutrimenta sustentant. Cic. N. D. ii. 63. 
Neque alt neque sustentari. Nutrire involves a 
general notion ; nutricare is usually applied more 
particularly to brutes, (ii. 99.) 

Algere, Algidus, see Frigere. 

Alienigena, see IJxtemus, 

Alimenta; Penus; Cibus; Esca; Edulia; Ci- 
BARE ; Pascere. 1. Alimenta and penus are 
victuals in general, meat and drink ; alimenta, 
mostly with reference to the wants of an individual; 
p e n u s, to the wants of a whole family. Cibus and 
esca denote ' food,' in opposition to drink. Cic. Fin. i. 
11, and ii. 28. Cibus (from yevo)^ to chew), natural 
food, as a means of nourishment ; e s c a (from ISo)), 
* the food ' that is artificially prepared as a dish. Hence 
cibus denotes the food of brutes also ; but esca, only 
a bait, prepared as it were like a dish, and set before 
them. Cic. N. D. ii. 47. Animalia cibum partim denti- 
bus capessunt : compare this with ii. 23. Dii nee escis 
nee potionibus vescuntur. 2. C i b a r i a are the most 
general and usual sorts of food ; edulia are savory 
and select sorts of food. Suet. Tib. 46. Comites nun- 
quam salario, dbariis tantum sustentavit ; compare with 
Cal. 40. Pro eduliis certum statumque exigebatur. 
3. C i b a r e means to feed with one's hand, as nurses, 
etc. ; pascere (from Trda-aa^acy^ only to give out 
food, as a feeder or master. Suet. Tib. 72. Draconem 
manu sua cibaturus ; compare with Vesp. 18. Sineret 
se plebeculam pascere. (v. 192.) 

AuQUANDO, see Nonnunquam. 

Alites, see Vblucrea. 
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Alloqux; Appbllarb; Appari. Alio qui de- 
notes accosting, as addressing the first word, a saluta- 
tion, and so forth, to a person with whom one is not 
unacquainted ; appellare (from an old Gothic sub- 
stantive, spellan), when one wishes to draw a person 
into conversation, and direct to him serious, or, at any 
rate, not insignificant words; a f f a r i denotes address- 
ing from the impulse of h feeling; through peculiar 
friendliness or with solemnitj. Cic. Cluent. 61. Quum 
nemo recipere tecto, nemo audire, nemo alloqui, nemo 
respicere vellet : compare with Phil. xiii. 2. Salutabunt 
benigne, comiter appellahmt unumquemque nostrum ; 
and Brut. 3. Salutatio libri, quo me hie affatus quasi 
jacentem excitavit. (v. 107.) 

Alsus, see ^rigere, 

Altbrcatio, see Disceptatio. 

Altus ; Editus ; Procerus ; Ardutjs ; Celsus ; 
ExcELSUS ; SuBLiMis. 1. Altus denotes, as a gen- 
eral expression, height or depth, as mathematical di- 
mensions, in opp. to length and breadth, and, conse- 
Juently, height, in opp. to humilia, Cic. Tusc. v. 13. 24. 
>rat 57. N. D. ii. 47, like vyjnjX6<; ; editus denotes 
height, in opp. to planus^ Tac. Ann. xv. 38 : lastly, 
procerus denotes height or length in reference to 
growth. The altitudo has no measure and no limits ; 
the editum has the bulk of a hill ; the proeeritas has 
the bulk of a tree, the full stature of the human figure, 
and so forth. 2. A 1 1 u s, e d i t u s, and procerus, 
denote height merely in relation to space ; a r d u u s 
means lieight, which is at the same time steep and inac- 
cessible ; thence, figuratively, ' difficult, impossible ;' 
celsus, height, that thrusts itself out, and stretches 
upwards ; thence, figuratively, * proud ;' excelsus 
and praecelsus, what overtops something that is 
itself high, hence ' pre-eminent ;' sublimis, what is 
on high without touching the ground, soaring in the air, 
like fjL€T€Q}po^ ; thence, figuratively, ' grand,' of an ele- 
vated nature, (ii. 99.) 
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Amans, Amator, see Andcua. 

Amarb, see DUigere. 

Ambiguus, see DuUut. 

Ambire ; CiRCUMiRB. G i r c u m i r e denotes motion 
in any circular form, but on the boundaries of a space, 
so as to go round it; ambire denotes gomg hither and 
thither in zigzag, or gomg about. Plin. Ep. ii. 9. Aw 
Uo domes, stationesque circumeo : and Gic. Att. xiv. 21. 
Antonium circwmre veteranos, ut acta Caesaris sanci- 
rent ; that is. He made in his canvassing the round, from 
first to last ; — stronger than ambire^ which would onlj 
express his canvassing, and addressing the veterans in 
general. 

Ambo, see Uterque, 

Ambularb ; Spatiari ; Dbambularb ; Inambularb ; 
Obambularb. 1. Ambulare (firom ambire) de- 
notes taking* a walk as a leisurely motion, like going up 
and down, in opp. both to stare and cuiore, and also to 
currere and satire; Plant. Bacch. iv. 8. 56. Plin. Ep. 
ix. 86. Cic. Fat. 5. Fin. v. 17. Sen. Ep. 113. GeU. 
ii. 9. Sen. Ir. ii. 85. Plin. H. N, x. 38: spatiari 
denotes motion m open space, as to walk out, in opp. to 
the confinement which a room imposes. 2. D e a m b u- 
1 a r e denotes going up and down till one is tired ; i n- 
ambulare, withm a bounded space ;obambulare, 
with reference to a fixed object, along which one walks, 
or to a person walking with us. (iii. 48.) 

Ambns; Dbmbns; Insanus; Vbsanus; Excors; 
Vbcors; Furor; Delirium; Eabibs; Cbrritus; 
Lymphatus. 1. Amentia shows itself negatively 
and passively ; dementia, positively and energetic- 
ally. The aniens is without reason, and either acts not 
at all, or acts without reason, like tiie idiot, a(f>p<ov ; 
the demenSj while he fancies that he is doing right, acts 
in direct opposition to reason, like the madman, irapd-- 
if>pa)v. Hence, amens metu, torrore ; demens scelere, 
discordia, etc. 2. Insanus has a privative ; v e- 
.8 a n u s, a dy[fravative meaning. The insanus in his 
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14 AiaOTUS AMITTEBE. 

passion oversteps the measure and bounds of right, and 
gives one the impression of a guilty person ; the vesanuSj 
in his delusion, wanders from the right path, follows a 
false object, and gives one the impression of an unfortu- 
nate person. 8. E x c o r s means of weak understand- 
ing in general, without the ability of reflecting and 
examining, in opp. to cordatus ; v e c o r s means, of a 
perverted understanding, without the ability of reflect- 
ing calmly, from the mind being taken up with one fixed 
idea. 4. Furor (fervere) denotes mental irritation, 
ecstasy, as ra^ng, fiavuc6<: ; delirium (Xi/peti/), a 
physical and childuih remission of the mental faculties ; 
rabies (^pa^daa-eiVj apaPosi)^ a half-moral condition 
of a passionate insanity, as frantic, \vaaa. The furi- 
hinduB forgets the bounds of sense, the delirus babbles 
nonsense, tibe rahidus will bite and injure when he can. 
6. Cerritus and lymphatus betoken frenzy, as 
a demoniacal state, as possessed, cerritus or ceri- 
tus, by Ceres, lymphatus, by the nymphs; they 
may also be considered as derived from Kopvt^a^ mucus 
narium, and from TU/ufioSy mucus, as symbols of stupidity. 
(v. 89.) 

Amictus, AmcuLUM, see Vestis. 

Amicus; Amans; Amator. Amicus involves 
the notion of reciprocity, but means only a sincere and 
calm affection, like <l>tKos ; a m a n s and amator de- 
note a more glowing affection, but do not imply recipro- 
city; a mans denotes this affection as a temporary 
state ; amator asan habitual feeling, like ipcurrri<;. 
Cic. Verr. v. 63. Alba tunc antiquissimus non solum 
amicusj verum etiam amator. Tusc. iv. 12. Inter 
ebriositatem et ebrietatem interest, aliudque est ama- 
tarem esse, aliud amantem, (iv. 102.) 

Amicus, see Soeitut. 

Amitterb; Pbrdbre; Jactura. 1. Amittero 
means to lose something, so that it ceases to be in 
our possession, like airo^oLKelv^ opp. to retinere^ Cic. 
Rep. V. i. Sext. 47. Suet. Tib. 15. Ter. Phorm. iii. 2, 
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22; perdere means, to lose somethiDg, so that it is 
destroyed, and rendered useless, like StoXeVot, opp. to 
smare. Plant. Rud. iv. 4, 120. Ter. Ad. ii. 2, 32. 
Sen. Contr. iii. 21. — Tac. Ann. ii. 25. Perdita classe, 
amism armis. 2. Amissio is an myoluntary, j a c- 
tura, a voluntary, loss, which a person undergoes, a 
sacrifice that is made to avoid a greater loss, as in the 
case of the master of a ship, who throws the freight 
overboard, to save his ship and his life. Plin. Ep. i. 12. 
Jacturam gravissimam feci, Ajactura dicenda est tanti 
viri amism. (iii. 289.) 

Amittbrb, see Mtttere. 

Amnis, see Fluviits. 

Amor, see Diligere, 

Amplecti ; CoMPLECTi. A m p 1 e c t i denotes em- 
bracing, often with one arm only, as a sign of calm afiFec- 
tion and protection; complect i, clasping and sur- 
rounding with both arms, as a sign of passionate love, or 
familiar confidence. Amplecti means, figuratively, 
to lay hold of something, in opp. to slighting and dw- 
daining ; complect i, to take fully m one's grasp, in 
opp. to a half and superficial possession, (v. 281.) 

Amplus, see Magnus. Anoilla, see Servus. 

Anoeps, see Dubius. Anquis, see Repere. 

Angor, see Cura. 

Angustus; Arctus; Dbnsus; Spissus. 1. An- 
gus t u s and arctus relate to space itself, and to 
the proximity of its enclosing limits; dens us and 
spissus, to things existing in space, and to their 
proximity to one another. The angvMum (^iyyv<rr6^^ 
IS bounded only by lines, and forms mostly an oblong, 
narrow J opp. to latvSy Cic. Att. iv. 29, like arevS^ ; the 
aretum (from arcere^ elfrfto) is fenced in by lists, walls, 
or mounds, and forms mostly a square or circle, and so 
forth, close, in opp. to laaMS^ Cic. Orat. 25, like arevoD' 
iro^. The clavus angustus can therefore never be arc- 
tus. Mel. iu. 2, 8. Rhenus ad dextram prime angustus^ 
et Bui similis, post ingens lacus Flevo dicitur .... 
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fitque iteram arctior^ itenunque fluvius emittitor; in 
ifhich passage the banks of the Ehine are considered 
only as lines, or as walls. 3. D e n s u s (from aSti/09 ? 
or ^afid ?) denotes objects only as pressed near to one 
another, and without any observable gaps, in opp. to 
raruBy like haav^ and ^afieio^ : spissus, as pressed 
close into one another, and without any intervals be^ 
tween, in opp. to soluttiSy loose, like irvicvof; and axrvyi^. 
In d e n s u 8 the principal notion is, the rich abundance ' 
of objects, which have no need to keep far apart, if they 
are to fill a wide space; in spissus, tiie want of 
empty space, from aU the spaces between objects bemg 
filled up, owing to their being crowded together, (iv. 
481.) 

x\nima; Aer; Aura; Spiritus; Subldo!. Ani- 
ma and aer denote ^ air' as an element, like aqp, 
and a n i m a (avcfw^^^ in opp. to terra j marCj ignis; 
but a e r, a learned term (ai/p, from aelpcD ?) in opp. to 
cether; aura and spiritus denote 'air' when put in 
motion ; a u r a (avpa^ from aeacu^ or from deipaL)^ the 
gently waving Siui fanning air ; s p i r i t u s, the stream- 
ing and breath-like air, like irvevfui ; lastly, sublime 
(from sublevare ?), the air that he vers over us, amply 
in a local relation, in opp. to humus^ like fierdpa-tov^ 
fiereoypov, (v. 92.) 

Anima; Animus; Mens. 1. Anima denotes 
^the soul,' physiologically, as the principle of animal 
life, in men and brutes, that ceases with the breath, like 
'>lrvxv' animus (ai/e/io?), psychologically and ethic- 
ally, as the principle of moral personality, that ceases 
with the will, like Su/io?. The souls of the departed 
also are called, in a mythological point of view, a n i m ae, 
as shades ; but, in a metaphysical point of view, a n i m i, 
as spirits. A n i m a is a part of bodily existence ; a n i- 
mus, in direct opposition to the body. Sen. Ep. 4. Dif- 
ficile est animum perducere ad contemtionem animce : 
and 58. Juven. xv. 148. Principio indulsit communis 
conditor illis tantum animaSy nobis animum quoque. 2. 
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Animus denotes also the human soul, as including all 
its faculties, and is distinguished from mens (/x^ei/o^, 
fiav^dvo))^ the thinking faculty, as a whole from one of 
its parts. Cic. Rep. ii. 40. Ea quae latet in anirrm 
horainum, quaeque pars animi mens vocatur. Lucr. iii. 
615. iv. 758. CatuU. 65, 3. Plant. Cist. iii. 1, 6. As 
in practical life the energy of the soul is displayed m 
the faculty of volition, so animus itself stands for a 
part of the soul, namely, feeling and energy of will in 
co-ordinate relation to mens, the intellect or under- 
standing. Tac. H. i. 84. Quem nohis aninmm^ quae 
menteB imprecentur. Ter. Andr. i. 1. 137. Mala menSj 
malus animus. And, lastly, so far as thought precedes 
the will, and the will itself, or determination, stands as 
mediator between thought and action, in the same way 
as the body is the servant of the will, so m e n s is re- 
lated to animus, asa whole to its part. Cic. Tusc. 
iii. 5. Mens J cui regnum totius animi a natura tributum 
est. Liv. xxxvii. 45. (v. 94.) 

Animadvbrtbrb ; Notare. Animadvertere 
means, to observe mentally, and take notice of; but 
n 1 a r e, to make distinguishable by a mark. (vi. 20,) 

Animal; Animans; B^llua; Bestia; Pbcus; 
Fera. 1. Animal and a n i m a n s are the animal as 
a living being, including man ; animal, with reference 
to his nature, according to which he belongs to the class 
of living animals, in opp. to inanimus^ like ^&ov ; a n i- 
m a n s, with reference to his state, as still living and 
breathing,^ in opp. to exanimus; bellua, bestia, 
and p e c u s, as irrational beings, in opp. to man, and 
bellua and p e c u s, with intellectual reference, as de- 
void of reason, in peculiar opp. to hamo^ Cic. N. D. ii. 
11 ; bestia and fera, with moral reference, as wild, 
and hostile to man. 2. Bellua (from ^SXaf ) d^otes, 
particularly, a great imwieldy animal, as the elephant, 
whale, principally sea-monsters ; p e c u s, a domestic 

1 Henoe cmimaUum ecKhvera, not animantium, 

2 
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animal, particularly of the more stupid kinds, as a bult-^ 
lock, sheep, in opp. to the wild ; b e s t i a, a destructive 
animal, particularly those that are ravenous, as the 
tiger, wolf, etc., in opp. to birds, Justin, ii. 14, like 
^Tjplov; f e r a (^/)69), a wild anunal of the wood, as 
the stag, wolf, tiger, in opp. to domestic animals. Curt. 
ix. 10. Indi maritimi /erarwrn pellibus tecti piscibus 
sole duratis, et majorum quoque belluarum^ quos fluc- 
tus ejecit, came vescuntur. And Tac. G. 17. (iv. 291.) 

Annales ; HiSTORiwB. A n n a 1 e s mean a compre- 
hensive historical work, principally and especially a his- 
tory of former ages, composed from documents, like 
Livy and Tacitus ; h i s t o r i ae, particularly a work on 
the history of the times in which the author himself has 
lived, as Sallust and Tacitus. 

Antiquus ; Priscus : Vetus ; Vetustus ; Veter- 
NUS; Pristinus. 1. Antiquum and prise um 
denote the age that formerly existed, and is now no 
more, in opp. to novum y like TraXato?; vetus and 
vetustum (from ero9), what has existed for a long 
time, and has no longer any share in the disadvantages 
or advantages of youth, in opp. to reeens, hke yepcjVj 
yepaw, yepovau)*;. Hence antiquus homo is a 
man who existed in ancient times ; vetus, an old 
man. Antiqui scriptores means the classics, 
inasmuch as the age in which they flourished has long 
been past ; v e t e r e s, inasmuch as they have lived 
and influenced manhood for 2000 years. Cic. Verr. 
i. 21. Vereor ne haec nimis antiqua et jam obsoleta 
videantur : compare with Orat. i. 37. TJt illi vetus at- 
que usitata exceptio daretur. 2. Vetus refers only 
to length of time, and denotes age, sometimes as a sub- 
ject of praise, sometimes as a reproach ; vetustus 
refers to the superiority of age, inasmuch as that which 
is of long standing is at the same time stronger, more 
worthy of honor, more approved of, than that which 
is new, in opp. to novicius ; lastly, veternus refers 
to the disadvantages of age, inasmuch as, after many 
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years' use, a thing becomes worn out, or, through long 
existence, weak and spiritless. Moreover, veternus, 
in the writers of the golden age, is only admitted as a 
substantive, veternum, as lethargy ; v e t u s regu- 
larly supplies its place, and denotes more frequently the 
weakness than the strength of age. Tac. Ann. xi. 14 
and 15. Veterrimis Grgecorum, and vetustissima Italise 
disciplina. 3. Antiquus denotes age only in rela- 
tion to time, as a former age in opp. to the present ; 
prisons (from Trapo?), as a solemn word, with the 
qualifying accessory notion of a former age worthy of 
honor, and a sacred primitive age, like ap^alo^^ in opp. 
to the fashion of the day. 4. Antiquus and p r i s- 

u 8 denote a time long past ; p r i s t i n u s, generally, 
denotes only a time that is past, like irporepo';, (iv. 83.) 

Antrum, see Specus. 

Anus ; Vbtula. Anus (as the fem. to senex) de- 
notes an old lady, with respect, and also as a term of 
reproach ; an old woman, with reference to her weak- 
ness, credulity, loquacity, and so forth: vetul-a, an 
old woman, with reference to her ugluaess and disagree- 
ableness. (iv. 92.) 

Aperire; Patefacere; Aperte; Palam; Mani- 
festo ; Propalam. 1. Aperire (from ireTrapelv) 
means ' to open ' a space that is covered at top, and 
therefore in a horizontal direction, as, for instance, pits 
and springs, and thereby to make them visible ; p a t e- 
facere, 'to open' a space whose sides are closed; 
hence, to open in a perpendicular direction, as, for in- 
stance, gates, roads, and fields, and thereby to make 
them accessible. 2. Returare (from ariclxo, Ger- 
man stopfen) means, to make accessible, an opening 
that has been stopped up; re elude re, an opening 
that has been shut up; reserare, an opening that 
has been barred up. 3. Aperte means ' openly,' 
and without concealment, so that everybody can per- 
ceive and know, in opp. to oocuUcy like (fyavepm ; p a- 

1 a m (from planus), ' openly,' and without hiding any- 
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thing, so that everybody can see and hear, in opp. to 
clam^ like ava<f>av86v ; manifesto, palpably, so 
that one is spared all inquiry, all conjecture, all exer- 
tion of the senses and of the mind, like SijXov. 4. P a- 
1am denotes that openness which does not shun obser- 
vation ; p r p a 1 a m, that which courts observation. 
Cic. Orat. i. 35. Neque proposito argento neque 
tabulis et signis propalam collocatis ; that is, to every- 
body's admiration : compare with Pis. 36. Mensis pa^ 
lam propositis; that is, without fear and constraint. 
(v. 291.) 

Apparet; Eminet. Apparet means what is 
visible to him who observes ; eminet, what forces 
itself upon observation, and attracts the eye. Sen. Ir. 
i. 1. Apparent alii aflfectus, hie (soil, irae) eminet, 
(vi. 23.) 

Apparet, see Constat. 

Appellarb, see Alloqui and Nominare. 

Aptus, see Idoneus. 

Aqua ; Unda ; Fluotus ; Fluentum. 1. Aqua 
(from i}Keav6si) denotes water materially as an element, 
in opp. to terra ; unda (from i/€&;, wet), as a flowing, 
continually moving element, in opp., as it were, to solum; 
1 y m p h a (X^z-m/k)?) is merely a poetical synonyme of 
aqua^ with the accessory notion of clearness and bright- 
ness, to which the similar sound of the adjective Urn- 
pidus, though not derived from it, gave occasion. 2. 
Unda stands in the middle, between aqua and fluetuSy 
as aura does between aer and ventus. For unda de- 
notes, like wave, that which apparently moves itself^ 
whereas f 1 u c t u s and f 1 u e n t a, like billows, the water 
moved by something external, as storms and so forth ; 
fluctus, the billows more in connection with the 
whole, the billowy sea, whereas fluentum denotes a 
single billow. It is only the stormy sea, the boisterous 
stream, that urges on its billows, but every piece of 
water, that is not entirely stagnant, has its waves. 
Hence there is a great distinction between these two 
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images id Cicero, Mil. 2, 5. Tempestates et procellas 
in illis duntaxat fluctibus concionum semper putavi 
Miloni esse subeundas ; that is, in the tumultuously agi- 
tated assemblies : and Plane. 6, 15. Si campus ati^ue 
illae undw comitiorum, ut mare profiindum et immensum, 
sic effervescunt quodam quasi sestu ; that is, the lightly 
moving assemblies. Sen. N. Q. iii. 10. Quid si ullam 
undam superesse mireris, quae superveniat tot fluctibus 
fractis. And iv. 2. Nee mergit cadens unda^ sed planis 
aquis tradit. (ii. 10.) 

AQU0sus,5ee Udua, 

Arbitrari, see Censere. 

Arcana ; Secrbta ; Mystbru. Arcana denotes 
secrets, in a good sense, such as are so of themselves, 
and from their own nature, and should be spoken of 
with awe ; thus arcana, as a popular term, denotes 
secrets of all sorts ; on the other hand, m y s t e r i a, as 
a learned term, denotes religious secrets, like the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries ; lastly, s e c r e t a denotes secrets, in 
the most ordinary sense, such as are made so by men, 
and which seek concealment from some particular fear. 
Tac. Ann. i. 6. Sallustius Crispus particeps secretorum 
. . . monuit Liviam, ne arcana domus vulgarentur, 
(iv. 429.) 

Arc ERE ; Prohiberb. A r c e r e (apKuv^ from 
€pvK€(,v) means to keep ofiF and bar the entry, in opp. to 
admittercj Plin. H. N. xii. 1 ; on the other hand, p r o- 
h i b e r e means to keep at a distance, and prevent the 
approach, in opp. to adhibere. The arcens makes de- 
fensive opposition, like the remstena^ and protects the 
threatened ; but the prohibens acts on the offensive, like 
the propulsanSy and retaliates hostility on the assailant. 
(iv. 430.) 

Arcesserb; Accirb; Evocare; Accerserb. 1. 
Arcessere and accersere denote, in the most 
general sense, merely, to send for ; a c c i r e supposes a 
co-ordinate relation in those that are sent for, as, to 
invite; evocare, a subordinate relation, as, to sum- 
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mon. The arcessens asks, the acciens entreats, the 
evocans commands, a person to make his appearance. 
Cic. Att. V. 1. Tu in vita mulieres, ego accivero pueros : 
compare with Dejot. 5. Venit vel rogatus ut amicus, 
vel arcessitus ut socius, vel evoeatua ut qui senatui pa- 
rere didicisset. Or, Liv. x. 19. Collegae auxilium, quod 
acciendum ultro fuerit, with xliv. 31. Evocati Uteris 
imperatoris. And xxix. 11. -Sbutia accita ad Sulpi- 
ciam venit ; and 12. Ut Hispalam libertinam arceaseret 
ad sese. 2. Arcessere (from cedere) means, orig- 
inally, to order to approach ; on the other hand, a c c e r- 
sere (from o-^atpo)), to come quickly, or, to make 
haste ; but both words have been confounded with each 
other, from similarity of sound, (iii. 283.) 

Arctus, see Ang^ustus, 

Arderb; Flagrarb. Ardere (from ipev^etv) 
means to be in a visible glowing heat, like at^etp ; on 
the other hand, flagrar e, to be in bright flames, like 
<l>\€y€(r^aL, Hence, metaphorically, a r d e r e is applied 
to a secret passion; flagrare, to a passion that 
bursts forth. Cic. Or. iii. 2, 8. Non vidit Crassus^a- 
grantem hello Italiam, non ardentem .invidia senatum. 
(iv. 21.) 

Arduus; Difficilis. Arduus (from op^osi) 
means difficult to ascend, in opp, to pronus ; on the 
other hand, difficilis means difficult to execute, in 
opp. to facilis. Arduus involves a stronger notion 
of difficulty, and denotes the difficult when it borders on 
the impossible. Plin. Ep. iV. 17. Est enim res difficilis 
ardua, Tac. Hist. ii. 76. -Sstimare debent, an quod 
inchoatur, reipublicae utile, ipsis gloriosum, aut promptum 
effectu, aut certe non arduum sit, Cic. Verr. i. 51. 
Cum sibi omnes ad ilium allegationes difficiles, omnes 
aditos arduos, ac psene interclusos, videront. (ii. 106.) 

Arduus, see Alius, 

Arena, see Sabulum. 

Arguere ; Incusare ; Culparb ; Criminari ; Insi- 
mulare; Deferrb; Aocusarb. Arguere (from 
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apy6<;^ is the most general expression for any imputa- 
tion of supposed or actual guilt, whether in a court of 
justice or not, as to tax or charge with ; i n c u s a r e, 
and the less frequent term c u 1 p a r e, denote only a 
complaint made out of a court of justice ; c r i m i n a r i, 
an accusation with hostile or evil intention, in a calum- 
nious spirit ; i n s i m u 1 a r e, in an undeserved or slan- 
derous manner, through suspicion; deferre, to im- 
peach before a judge ; accusare, to impeach in a 
criminal court. Cic. Lig. 4, 10. Arguis fatentem. 
Non est satis. Accusas eum. (ii. 163.) 

Aridus; Torridus; Siccus. Arid us and tor ri- 
d u s denote an internal want of moisture ; but things 
that are arida (from areo) have lost their moisture from 
a heat acting within, like avo<;^ in opp. to hurnidtis. 
Pli^i. Pan. 30, 4 ; on the other hand, torrida (from 
repaco)^ from a heat penetrating from without, in opp. to 
uviduSy like (rK\rfp6<; ; — siccus denotes dryness that 
is only external, confined to the surface, in opp. to ma- 
didusy Uke ^p6<;. Plin. H. N. xii. 12. Ne sint fragilia 
et arida potius quam sicca folia. And xv. 29. Cato 
docuit vinum fieri ex nigra myrta siccata usque in ari- 
ditatem in umbra. Colum. vii. 4. (vi. 244.) 

Arista, see Culmus. 

Armentum, see Pecus. 

Armus ; Humerus ; Ala ; Axilla. A r m u s (ra- 
mus ?) is the highest part of the upper arm in men ; 
the fore-leg in beasts ; the shoulder-blade, as part of 
the whole body, distinguished from scapula^ as part of 
the skeleton, like &/X09 ; humerus, the fiat surface, 
which in the human body is over the upper arm, the 
shoulder, like iir(op,k\ ala and axilla, the cavity 
which is under the upper arm, the arm-pit, like /Aao-^aX^y. 
Ovid, Met. xii. 396. Ex humeria medios coma depeiide- 
bat in armos. And x. 599. xiv. 304. Phn. H. N. xi. 
43. (iv. 27.) 

Arrogantia, see Superbia. Artes, see lAterce, 

Artifbx, see Faber. Artus, see Memh-um. 
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Akundo, see Cfulmus. Arvum, see VUla. 

Ascia; Securis. Asoia is the carpenter's axe, 
to split wood ; s e c u r i s, the butcher's cleaver, to cut 
meat. 

AspER, see Sbrridus, 

AsPERNARi, see Spemere. 

AssENTiRi; AssENTARi; Blandiri ; Adulari. 1. 
Assentiri means to assent from conviction, in opp. to 
dissentire ; but assentari, to express assent, whether 
from conviction or from hypocrisy, in opp. to adversari. 
Veil. P. ii. 48. Cic. Rose. Am. 16, 99. Plant. Most. i. 
3, 100. Amph. ii. 2, 70. 2. Assentari denotes 
the flattery which shuns contradicting a person, like 
^mir€V€Lv ; blandiri (/teXSe^j/), that which says what 
is agreeable to another, like dpea-KcveLv ; adulari 
(from Bov\o(;^, that which would jjease at the expense 
of self-degradation, like fcoXaKcvecv. The assentanSy as 
a flatterer, would, by surrendering his right to an inde- 
pendent opinion; the blandiens^ by complaisance and 
visible signs of affection ; the adulans^ by self-degrada- 
tion, and signs of an unworthy subserviency, gain the 
favor of another. Assentatio, or the art of the as- 
senter, has its ori^n in cowardice or weakness ; b 1 a n- 
d i t i se, or fair-speaking, in the endeavor to be amiable, 
and, at worst, in self-interest ; a d u 1 a t i o, or flattery, 
and servility, fcoXa/celay in a degrading, slavish, spaniel- 
like spirit. Sen. Ir. iii. 8. Magis adhuc proderunt sub- 
missi et humani et dulces, non tamen usque in adula- 
tionem ; nam iracundos nimia assentatio offendit. Erit 
certe amicus . . . . cui non magis tutum erat blandiri 
quam maledicere. And ii. 28. Saepe advlatio^ dum 
hlanditur^ offendit. (ii. 174.) 

Asseverare, see Dicere. 

AssiDUiTAS, see Opera. 

AsTRUM, see Sidus, 

AsTUTus; Callidus; Vafer; Versutus. As tutus 
or in old Latin astus (from d/w;, acuere), and cal- 
lidus, denote cunning, more in an mtellectual sense, 
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as a mark of cleverness ; a s t u t u s, indeed, acuteness 
in tiie inyention and execution of a secret project, 
synonymous with Bolers ; but callidus (from /caXXo?), 
diarp-sightedness in judging of a complicated question 
of conduct, or worldly wisdom, as the consequence of a 
knowledge of mankind, and of intercourse with the 
world, synonymous with rerum perituSy as judicious, 
and, in its degenerate signification, crafty, like KepBor 
Xeo9 ; on the other hand, v a f e r and versutus de- 
note cunnmg in a moral sense, as a mark of dishonesty, 
and, indeed, vafer (v<^^), adroitness in introducing 
tricks, particularly in judicial aflfairs, as the tricks of a 
lawyer, like wavovfyyo^ ; versutus (a/orirro?), ver- 
satility in dissimulation, and in the art of getting out of 
a scrape by some means or other ; in opp. to simpleXj 
Cie. Pin. iv. 25, like <rrpo<fialo<;. Piin. Ep. vii. 6. Juvenis 
ingeniosus, sed parum callidus. Cic. Brut. 48. Calli' 
du8, et in capiendo adversario versutus, (iii. 220.) 

Ater; Niger; Pullus. 1. Ater (ai'^6<;) de- 
notes black, as a negation of color, in opp. to albas; 
whereas niger QirvipfoeL^) denotes black, as being 
itself a color, and indeed the darkest, in opp. to caw 
didus. The atrum makes only a dismal and dark im- 
pression ; but the nigrum^ a positive, and imposing and 
beautful impression, as Hor. Carm. i. 32, 11. Lycum 
nigris oculis, mgroque crine decorum. Tac. G. 43. 
Nigra scuta, tincta corpora; atras ad proelia noctes 
legunt. (iii. 194.) 2. Ater and niger denote a 
deep dark black; whereas pullus only swarthy, 
with reference to the affinity of the dark color to dirt, 
(iii. 207.) 

Atqub, see Et. 

Atrox ; Trux ; Truculentus ; Dirus ; S^vus ; 
ToRVUS. 1. Atrox, trux, and truculentus, 
(from Tpr)^v<;^ rapd^aC)^ denote that which has an ex- 
terior exciting fear ; that which makes an impression of 
terror on the fancy, and eye, and ear ; atrox, indeed, 
as a property of things, but trux and truculentus 
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as properties of persons ; whereas d i r u s and s ae v u s 
mean that which is really an object of fear, and threatens 
danger; dims, indeed (from Seo?), according to its 
own nature, as a property of things, means dreadful, 
BeLvo^ ; but s se v u s (from aZ, heu !) according to the 
character of the person, as a property of living beings, 
means blood-thirsty, cruel, aiv6<:. Plin. Pan. 53. AtrO' 
cissima effigies scevissimi domini. Mela ii. 7. Ionium 
pelagus . . . atrox^ scevum ; that is, looking dangerous, 
and often enough also bringing misfortune. 2. T r u x 
denotes dreadfulness of look, of the voice, and so forth, 
in the tragic or heroic sense, as a mark of a wild dispo- 
sition or of a cruel purpose ; but truculentus, in 
the ordinary and comic sense, as a mark of ill-humor or 
trivial passion ; the slave in Plautus is truculentus ; the 
wrathful Achilles is trux. Sometimes, however, trucu" 
lentior and truculentissimuB serve as the comparative 
and superlative of trux. 3. Trux and truculentus 

V u 1 1 u s is a terrific, angry look, like Tpa'xy<i ; t o r- 

V u s, merely a stern, sharp, and wild look, as ropov^ 
or Tavpr)Sov ^eirecv. Plin. H. N. xi. 54. Contuitu 
quoque multiformes ; truces^ torvi^ flagrantes. Quintil. 
yi. 1. 43. (i. 40.) 

Attonitus ; Stupens. Attonitus, thunder- 
struck, denotes a momentary, stupens (raf^elv) a 
petrified, a lasting condition. Curt. viii. 2, 3. Attoniiiy 
et stupentibus similes. Flor. ii. 12. (vi. 31.) 

AuDERE ; CoNARi ; MoLiRi. A u d e r e denotes an 
enterprise with reference to its danger, and the courage 
of him who undertakes it, whereas c o n a r i (from in- 
cohare), with reference to the importance of the enter- 
prise, and the energy of him who undertakes it ; lastly, 
m 1 i r i, with reference to the difficulty of the enter- 
prise, and the exertion required of him who undertakes 
it. (iii. 295.) 

AUDENTIA, AtJDACIA, SCO FldcS. 

AuDiRE ; AuscuLTARB. A u d 1 r 6 (from ausisy 
aurisy ovasi) means to hear, aKoveLVj as a mere passive 
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sensation, like olfacere; on the other hand, auscul- 
tare (from auricula), to hearken, dfcpodo^ai^ that is, 
to wish to hear, and to hear attentively, whether secretly 
or openly, by an act of the will, like odorari, Ter. 
And. iv. 6, 45. -^sch. Pat«r, obsecro, auseuUa. Mic. 
-ZEschine, audivi omnia. Cato ap. Gell. i. 15. Pacuv. 
ap. Cic. Div. i. 57. (iii. 293.) 

AuFERRB, see Demere. 

Auguria; Auspicia; PROniaiA; Ostenta; Por- 
tenta; Monstra; Omina. Auguria and aus- 
picia are appearances in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, which for the most part possess a meaning for 
those only who are skilful in the interpretation of signs ; 
auguria (from augur, airfd^eiv) for the members of 
the college of augurs, who are skilled in such things ; 
a u s p i c i a, for the magistrates, who have the right to 
take auspices : whereas prodigia, ostenta, por- 
tenta, monstra, are appearances out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature, which strike the common people, 
and only receive a more exact interpretation from the 
soothsayer : lastly, omina (jS^fmra, oaaac) are signs 
which any person, to whom they occur, can interpret 
for himself, without assistance. The primary notion in 
p r o d i g i u m is, that the appearance is replete with 
meaning, and pregnant with consequences ; in o s t e n- 
t u m, that it excites wonder, and is great in its nature ; 
inportentum, that it excites terror, and threatens 
danger ; inmonstrum, that it is unnatural and ugly, 
(v. 173.) 

Aura, see Anima. 

AusctJLTARE, see Audire, 

Auspicia, see Auguria. 

AusTERus; Severus; Difficilis; Morosus; Tb- 
TRlcus. 1. Austerus (avarqpo^^ from avw) de- 
notes gravity as an intellectual, severus (^avijpos:^ as 
a moral quality. The austerus in opp. to jueunduSj 
Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. xxxv. 11, is an enemy to jocu- 
larity and frivolity, and seeks in science, learning, and 
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social intercourse, always thatwhich is serious and real, 
at the risk of passing for dull ; the severus, in opp. to 
litxurio9U8, Quintil. xi. 3, 74, is rigid, hates all disso- 
luteness and laxity of principle, and exacts from himself 
and others self-control and energy of character, at the 
risk of passing for harsh. The stoic, as a philosopher, is 
austerus, as a man, severus. 2. Austerus and s e- 
V e r u 8 involve no blame ; whereas difficilis, mo- 
re s u s, and tetricus, denote an excess or degene- 
racy of rigor. The diffieilis understands not the art of 
easy and agreeable converse, from hypochondria and 
temperament; the moroaus (from mos) is scrupulous, 
and wishes everythhag to be done according to rule, 
from scrupulosity and wailt of tolerance ; the tetricus 
(redupl. of trux, rpa^v^^ is stifif and constrained, from 
pedantry and want of temper, (iii. 232.) 

AuTUMARB, see Censere. 

AuxiLiuM ; Opbm fbrrb ; Opitulari ; Juvarb ; 
Adjuvarb. 1. Auxilium, opem ferre, and 
p i t u 1 a r i, suppose a person in a strait, whom one 
would rescue from necessity and danger, in opp. to de^ 
serere, destituere^ and so forth ; the auodlium f evens is 
to be considered as an ally, who makes himself subser- 
vient to the personal safety, or to the interest of him 
who is in a strait ; the opem ferenB^ as a benefactor, 
who employs his power and strength for the benefit of 
the weak ; whereas j u v a r e and a d j u v a r e (iaa^aC) 
suppose only a person striving to do something, which 
he may be enabled to do better and quicker by help, in 
opp. to impedire, Cic. Verr. i. 6. Ter. Heaut. v. 2, 39. 
Matres solent esse filiis in peccato adjutrices, auxilio in 
patema injuria. When in Liv. ii. 6, Tarquin entreats 
the Veientes, /(^rrent opem, adjuvarent^ he is first con- 
sidered as exulans, then as regnum repetiturus. 2. 
Opem and auxiliumferre derive their emphasis 
from the noun, to bring help, and nothing else ; whereas 
opitulari, and the poetical word, a u x i 1 i a r i, 
derive their emphasis from their verbal form, and mean 
to bring help, and not to refuse, (v. 70.) 
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Ave ; Salve ; Vale. Ave (from eS) is a saluta- 
tion used at meeting and at parting, like x^w/oe ; whereas 
8 a 1 V e is used at meeting only, vale at parting, like 
epfxoa-o. Suet. Galb. 4. Ut liberti mane solvere^ vespere 
valere sibi singuli dicerent. (i. 28.) 

Ayes, see Volucres. 

AviDUS, see Velle. 

Axes ; Planck ; Tabula." Axes or asses, 
and p 1 a n c SB, are unwrought boards, as they come 
from the saw, and asses as a usual term, p 1 a n c se 
as a technical term ; whereas t a b u 1 ae are boards that 
have been made smooth by the plane, to serve the pur- 
poses of luxury, (vi. 34.) 

Axilla, see Armits. 



Balbus; BLiBSUS. B alb us (from balare) de- 
notes stammering as an habitual quality, whereas 
B 1 SD s u s, as a temporary condition, (iii. 79.) 

Baculus, see Fastis. Bajularb, see Ferre. 

Bardus, see Stupidus. Basium, see Osculum, 

Baubari, see Latrare. Beatus, see Felix. 

Bellua, see Animal. Bene moratus, see Bonus, 

Benbvolentia, see Studium. 

Benignus, see Largus. 

Bestia, see Animal. 

Bibere; Potare. Bibere (reduplic. of bua) 
means to drink like a human being, Triveiv ; whereas 
potare (from ttoto?) to drink like a beast, and, me- 
taphorically, to tipple, oTrav. Sen. Ep. 122. Inter 
nudos bibuntj imo potant. Plant. Cure. i. 1, 88. 
Agite, bibite, festivae fores, potate, fite mihi volentes 
propitiae. (1. 149.) 

BiFARiAM, see Duplex. Bilis, see Fel. 

BL.SSUS, see Balhus. Blandiri, see Assentiri. 

Blatire, Blaterare, see &arrire. 

BoNi CONSULERE, SCO Satis habere. 
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Bonus ; Bene mokatus ; Probus ; Frugi ; Hones- 
TUS; Sanctus. 1. Bonus, bene mora t us, pro- 
bus, and frugi, denote a low degree of morality, in 
which a man keeps himself free from blame and punish- 
ment, hatred and contempt : — ^b onus (anciently duo- 
nus, Sw/a/xat), in the popular sense, in which benevo- 
lence and goodness of heart constitute the principal part 
of morality, in opp. to malus^ like a7a^09 ; bene m o- 
r a t u s, in a more philosophical sense, as an acquired 
character, in which, before all things, self-control, con- 
scientiousness, and freedom from common selfishness are 
cultivated, like evTpo7ro<:; probus Qirpatsi)^ so far as 
a man injures no one, or does what is unjust, as a wor- 
thy, upright, just man; frugi, so far as a man, by 
discretion, conscientiousness, and diligence, qualifies 
himself to be useful in practical life, in opp. to nequam^ 
like 'XpV^^of;. Quintil. vi. 4, 11. Non est altercandi ars 
... res animi jacentis et mollis supra modum frontis, 
fallitque plerumque quod probitas vocatur, quae est im- 
becilUtas. Die. Dejot. 10. Frugi hominem dici non 
multum laudis habet in rege. Quintil. i. 6, 29. 2. 
Whereas honestus and sanctus denote a higher 
degree of morality, which, from higher motives, rises 
above the standard of ordinary men, and what is called 
social morality ; honestus, as an honorable and chi- 
valrous spirit and demeanor, derived from a principle of 
honor and distinction, in opp. to turpis ; sanctus, as 
a saintly and holy spirit, derived from a principle of 
piety, (v. 347.) 

Brachium, see Tllna. 

Brevis ; CuRTUS. B r e v i s (iS/oavu?) means short 
by nature ; whereas c u r t u s (jcapTo^i^ from Kelpco)^ 
means shortened. 

Brutus, see Stupidus. 
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C. 

Caballus, see Equus. 

Cachinnari, see Bidere. 

Cacumen, see Acies. 

Cadaver ; Corpus. Cadaver denotes the dead 
body as a mere material substance, like carcass : but 
c r p u s as the remains of personality, like corpse, and 
is always used when the dead body is spoken of with 
feeling, (vi. 46.) 

Caderb, see Labi. Cjedeke, see Verberare. 

C^RiMONiA, see Consuetudo. Cmbar, see Primus. 

C^SARiES, see Crinis. 

C-^TERi ; Reliqui. C se t e r i (comparat. from iKcT) 
denotes others, as in direct opposition to those firat men- 
tioned, like oi aXKoL ; whereas reliqui, the rest, as 
merely the remainder that complete the whole, like ol 
"XjolttoL Cic. Brut. 2, 6. Si viveret Hortensius, ccetera 
fortasse desideraret una cum reliquis bonis civibus; 
hunc aut praetor cceteros^ aut cum paucis sustineret do- 
lorem. (i. 183.) 

Calamitas, see Infortunium. 

Calamus, see Culmus. 

Calculus, see Saxum, 

Calbre; Ferverb; -^stuarb; Calefacere; Fo- 
VERE. 1. C a 1 e r e and f e r v e r e denote, objectively, 
warmth by itself, and, indeed, calidus (^fcrjXeq) irvpi)^ 
in opp. to frigidus, a moderate degree of warmth, but 
f e r V i d u s, in opp. to gelidus, a degree of warmth on 
the point of boiling, heat; whereas sestuare (from 
a?^G)), subjectively, the feeling of heat, in opp. to al- 
gere, 0ii. 89.) 2. Calefacere means to make 
warm, in a purely physical sense, without any accessory 
notion; whereas fovere (from cuf>av(o)^ with refer- 
ence to the genial sensation, or salutary eflFect of the 
•warmth, (vi. 48.) 

Caligo, see Obscurwm. 
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Calix, see Poculum. 

Callidus, see Astutm and Sapiens. 

Callis, see Iter. 

Campus, see ^quum and Villa. 

Candela ; LucBRNA. Candela is a candle, 
which can be carried about like a, torch, as Xafjuird^, 
whereas 1 u c e r n a can only be considered as a burning 
light on a table, like \i5%j/09. (vi. 60.) 

Candidtjs, 'see Albm. ^ 

Canbre ; Cantarb ; Psallerb ; Canticum ; Can- 
tilena; Carmen; Poema; Poeta; Vatbs. 1. Ca- 
me re (from fcavaxelv) means, in the most general 
sense, to make music, voce, tibiis, fidibus, like fjuikireiv; 
c a n t a r e, with vocal music, like delBecv ; psallere, 
with instrumental music, and indeed with string-instru- 
ments, like yjrdWecv. 2. C a n t i c a and eantilense 
are only songs adapted for singing, in which, as in popu- 
lar balla(}s, the words and melodies are inseparable, and 
serve to excite mirth and pleasure, in opp. to speech, 
and that which is spoken ; and, indeed, canticum 
means a favorite piece, still in vogue ; cantilena, a 
piece which, being generally known, has lost the charm 
of novelty, and is classed with old songs ; whereas c a r- 
m i n a and p o e m a t a are poems which may be sung, 
but the words of which claim value as a work of art, 
and serve religion or music as an art, in opp. to prose 
and real truth ; c a r m i n a, indeed, were originally 
religious hymns, hrwhal^ and, in a wider sense, poems 
of another sort, mostly, however, minor poems, and of a 
lyrical sort, like ©Sat ; but p o e m a t a are the products 
of cultivated art, and extensive poems, mostly of the 
epic or tragic sort, like TroLT^/nara. The carmen (fcdpcoj 
Kpd^coi) is the fruit of natural, but the poema oi calm 
and self-conscious inspiration. 3. P o e t a is a techni- 
cal expression, and denotes a poet only as an artist ; 
V a t e s (^X6Ti7?) is an old Latin and religious expres- 
sion, and denotes a poet as a sacred person. Tac. Dial. 
9. (v. 99.) 
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Canna, see Culmm. Cantare, see Canere, 

Canterius, see EguuB. 

Canticum, Cantilena, see Canere. 

Caper; Hircus; Hcedus. Caper (/edirpo^;') is 
the general name for a he-goat, and that which is used 
in natural history, Tpdryo^ ; hircus (from XVP^ ^^ ^^ 
old full-grown he-goat, ')(^ifiapo^ ? whereas h ae d u s, 
h oe d u s Qxplpo^^^ a kid, ept^o^. (v. 336.) 

Caperb, see Sumere. 

Capillus, see Crinis. 

Carcer, see Oustodia. 

Carere ; Egbre ; Indigerb. 1. C a r e r e (from 
Kclpeiv) relates to a desirable possession, in opp. to 
habere, Cic. Tusc* i. 36 ; whereas e g e r e and i n d i- 
g e r e, to a necessary and indispensable possession, in 
opp. to abundare, Lucil. Fr. Sat. viii. Senec. Vit. 
B. 7. Voluptate virtus saepe caret, nunquam indiget. 
Epist. 9. Sapiens eget nulla re ; egere enim necessitatis 
est. Cic. Ep. ad. Qu. Fr. i. 3, 2. Nunc commisi, ut 
me vivo carerea, vivo me aliis indigeres. 2. Egere 
(from %aft), 'xaivco ayjiv) denotes, objectively, the state 
of need, in opp. to uti, Cato ap. Gell. xiii. 23 ; i n d i- 
gere, subjectively, the galling sense of need, and 
eager longing to satisfy it. (iii. 113.) 

Caritas, see Diligere. 

Carmen, see Canere, 

Caro; Pulpa; Viscera; Exta; Intbstina; Ilia. 
1. Caro means flesh in its general sense, as a material 
substance, in opp. to fat, nerves, muscles, and so forth ; 
pulpa, especially, eatable and savory flesh, in opp. 
to bones ; viscera, all flesh, and every fleshy sub- 
stance between the skin and the bones. 2. Viscera, 
in a narrower sense, means generally, the inner parts 
of the body ; whereas exta means the inner parts of \ 
the upper part of the body, as the heart, lungs, and so 
forth ; intestina, interanea, and ilia, the inner 
parts of the lower part of the body, namely, the en- 
trails ; and indeed intestina, and, in the age after 
3 
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Augustus, interanea, meant the guts as digestive 
organs ; i 1 i a, all that is contained in the lower part of 
the body, and particularly those parts that are service- 
able, (v. 145.) 

Cassis ; Galea ; Cudo. Cassis, cassida 
(from KOTTo)^ is a helmet of metal ; galea QydKerj)^ 
a helmet of skin, and properly of the skin of a weasel ; 
cudo (A;eu^<»z/), a helmet of an indefinite shape. Tac. 
G. 6. Paucis loricae ; vix uni alterive casm aut galea. 

Cassis, see Rete. 

Castigatio, see Vindicta. 

Castus ; PuDictJS ; Pudens ; Pudibundus. 1. C a s- 
t u s (from Kc^aposi) denotes 'chastity as a natural qual- 
ity of the soul, as pure and innocent ; whereas p u d i- 
c u s, as a moral sentiment, as bashful and modest. 2. 
Pudicus, pudicitia, denote natural shame, aver- 
sion to be exposed to the gaze of others, and its fruit, 
chaste sentiment, merely in its sexual relation, like 
bashfulness ; whereas pudens, pudor, denote shame 
in a general sense, or an aversion to be exposed to the 
observation of others, and to their contempt, as a sense 
of honor. Cic. Catil. ii. 11, 25. Ex hac parte pudor 
pugnat, illinc petulantia ; hinc pudicitia^ illinc stuprum. 
3. Pudicus and pudens denote shame as an ha- 
bitual feeling ; pudibundus as a temporary state 
of the sense of shame, when excited, (iii. 199.) 

Casu; Forte; Fortuito; Fortassb; Forsitan; 
Hatjd scio an. Casu, forte, and fortuito, de- 
note a casualty, and indeed, c a s u, in opp. to consulto, 
avfi^e^rjKora)^ ; forte, without particular stress on 
the casualty, Tirxpv ; fortuito, fortuitu, emphat- 
ically, by mere chance, in opp. to causa^ airo rvxn^y 
whereas f o r t a s s e, f o r s i t a n, and baud scio an, 
denote possibility, and indeed fortasse, fortassis, 
with an emphatic perception and aflSrmation of the pos- 
sibility, as approaching to probability, and are in con- 
struction with the indicative, tao)^; forsitan, for- 
s a n, with merely an occasional perception of the possi- 
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bility, and are in construction with a conjunctive, rd^ 
dv; haud scio an, with a modest denial of one's 
own certainty ; consequently, haud scio an is an 
euphemistic limitation of the assertion. Fortasse 
verum est, and forsitan verum sit, mean, 
perhaps it is true, perhaps not ; but haud scio an 
verumsit means, I think it true, but I will not affirm 
it as certain, (v. 294.) 

Casus ; Fors ; Fortuna ; Fors Fortuna ; Fatum. 
1. Casus denotes chance as an inanimate natural 
agent, which is not the consequence of human calcula- 
tion, or of known causes, like av^^opd ; whereas fors 
denotes the same chance as a sort of mythological being, 
which, without aim or butt, to sport as it were with mor- 
tals, and baffle their calculations, influences human af- 
fairs, like Tuxr}, 2. F r s, as a mythological being, is 
this chance considered as blind fortune ; whereas F o r- 
t u n a is fortune, not considered as blind, and without 
aim, but as taking a part in the course of human affairs 
from personal favor or disaffection; lastly, fors for- 
tuna means a lucky chance, dya^fj rvxv. 3. All 
these beings form an opposition against the D i i and 
Fatum, which do not bring about or prevent events 
from caprice or arbitrary will, but according to higher 
laws ; and the gods, indeed, according to the intelligible 
laws of morality, according to merit and worth, right 
and equity ; fatum, according to the mysterious laws 
by which the universe is eternally governed, like el/jbap- 
fiivrj, [jbolpa, Tac. Hist. iv. 26. Quod in pace for^ seu 
natura, ixma fatum et ira deorum vocabatur. (295.) 

Catena, see Vineula, 

Caterva ; CoHORS ; Agmen ; Grex ; Globus ; 
TuRBA. Caterva, cohors, and agmen, denote 
an assembled multitude in regular order, and caterva, 
as a limited whole, according to a sort of military ar- 
rangement ; c h r s, as respecting and observing the 
leadership of a commanding officer; agmen, as a 
solemn procession ; whereas turba, grex, and g 1 o- 
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bus, denote a multitude assembled in no regular order ; 
g r e X, without form or order ; t u r b a, with positive 
disorder and confusion ; g 1 o b u s, a thronging mass of 
people, which, from each person pressing towards the 
centre, assumes a circular form. (v. 361.) 

Catus, see Sapiens. 

Caupona, see Deversorium. 

Causidicus, see Advocatus. 

Cautes, see Saxum. 

Caverna, see Specus. Cavillator, see Lepidm, 

Celare ; OccuLERE ; Occultare ; Clam ; Abdbre ; 
Condere; Abscondere; Recondere. 1. Celare 
has an abstract or intellectual reference to its object, 
like K€v^€iv, in opp. to .fate7i, and so forth ; synony- 
mously with r e t i c e r e, Liv. xxiv. 6. Curt. vi. 9 ; 
whereas occulere, occultare, have a concrete 
and material reference to their object, like Kpwrrecvy in opp. 
to aperire^ synonymously ^vith obtegere; Cic. Acad. 
iv. 19. N. D. ii. 20. Fin. i. 9, 30. Att. v. 15 : the 
celanda remain secret, unless they happen to be disco- 
vered ; but the occultanda would be exposed to sight, 
unless particular circumspection and precaution were 
used. 2. In the same manner clam and c 1 a n c u- 
1 u m denote secretly, in opp. to palam, Cic. Rose. Am. 8 ; 
whereas o c c u 1 1 e, in opp. to aperte^ Cic. Rull. i. 1. 
3. Occulere denotes any concealment; occult- 
are, a careful or very anxious concealment, and on this 
account finds no place in negative propositions, or as 
seldom, for example, as redolere, 4. Occultare 
means to prevent anything being seen, by keeping it 
covered ; whereas abdere, condere, and a b s c o n- 
d e r e, by removing the thing itself ; abdere (aTro- 
^ecvai^ by laying it aside, and putting it away, like 
airoKpinrrevv ; condere (jcarc^elvaC)^ by depositing 
it in a proper place of safety, like /caTa/cpwrretv ; r e- 
condere, by hiding it carefully and thoroughly ; 
abstjondere, by putting it away, and preserving it. 
(iv. 45.) 
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Celbber; Inclytus; Clarus ; Illustris; Nobilis. 
C e 1 e b e r (from ^Xio?) and inclytus (from /cXuto?) 
denote celebrity, as general expressions, chiefly as be- 
longing to things, and seldom as belonging to persons, 
except in poetry ; clarus, illustris, and nobilis, 
with an especial political reference ; clarus (ya\7]p6<;y 
means renowned for eminent services to one's country ; 
"illustris (from dvaXeva-ao)) renowned for rank and 
virtue ; nobilis (from novisse) belonging to a family 
whose members have already been invested with the 
honors of the state. 

Celebrarb, see Scepe. Celer, see Citus. 

Celer, see Navigium. Celsus, see Alius, 

Censere ; JuDiCARB ; Arbitrari ; ^stimarb ; 
Opinari ; PuTARB ; Reri ; jIlutumare ; Existimare ; 
Credere. 1. Censere, judicare, arbitrari, 
ge s t i m a r e, denote passing judgment with competent 
authority, derived from a call to the oflSce of judge ; 
censere, as possessing the authority of a censor, or 
of a senator giving his vote ; judicare, as possessing 
that of a judge passing sentence ; arbitrari, as pos- 
sessing that of an arbitrator ; se s t i m a r e (ala^ka^aC) , 
as that of a taxer, making a valuation ; whereas, opi- 
nari, putare, reri, and aestimare, denote pass- 
ing judgment under the form of a private opinion, with 
a purely subjective signification ; opinari (ott/?) as a 
mere sentiment and conjecture, in opp. to a clear con- 
viction and knowledge. Cic. Orat. j. 23. Mur. 30. Tusc. 
iv. 7. Rose. Am. 10 ; p u t a r e, as one who casts up an 
account; reri as a poetical, and autumare as an 
antiquated term. 2. ^stimare denotes passing 
judgment under the form of the political function of an 
actual taxer, to estimate anything exactly, or according 
to its real value, or price in money ; but existimare, 
as a moral function, to estimate anything according . to 
its worth or truth ; hence Cicero contrasts existimatio^ 
not cestimatio^ as a private opinion, with competent 
judgment, ywcZmo ; Cluent. 29. Verr. v. 68. 3. Cen- 
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sere denotes judgment and belief, as grounded upon 
one's own reflection and conviction ; credere, as 
grounded on the credit which is given to the testimony 
of others. 4. p i n o r, parenthetically, implies mod- 
esty, like oI/mil; whereas credo implies irony, like 
CO? €OLK€Vj sometimes 'in propositions that are self-evi- 
dent, whereby the irony reaches the ears of those to 
whom the truth could not be plainly spoken^ or repeated, 
or who might be inclined to doubt it ; sometimes, in ab- 
surd propositions which a man thinks fit to put in the 
mouth of another ; sometimes, in propositions so evident 
as scarcely to admit of controversy, (v. 300.) 

Cernere, see Videre. Cerritus, see Aniens. 

Certare, see Imifatio. 

Cessare, see Vacare and Cunctari. 

Chorda ; Fides. Chorda (xop&y) is a single 
string ; fides (a(\>iZri) in the sing, and plur. means a 
complete collection of strings, or a string-instrument. 

CiBARE, CiBUS, see Alimenta. 

Cicatrix, see Vulnus, 

CicuR ; Mansuetus. C i c u r (redupl. of Kopl^ofuu) 
denotes tameness, merely in a physical sense, and as a 
term in natural history, in opp. to ferus ; whereas m a n- 
s u e t u 8, in a moral sense also, as implying a mild dis- 
position, in opp. to 8CBVU8. (iv. 257.) 

CiNCiNNUS, see Crinus, Circulus, see Orbis. 

CiRCUMiRE, see Amhire. Circumvenire, see Fallere. 

Cirrus, see Crinis. 

CiTUS : Celer ; Velox ; Pernix ; Properus ; Fes- 
TINUS. 1. C i t u s and celer denote swiftness, 
merely as quick motion, in opp. to tardus^ Cic. Or. iii. 
67. Sail. Cat. 15. Cic. Fin. v. 11. N. D. ii. 20. Rose. 
Com. 11. Top. 44 ; velox and pernix, nimbleness, 
as bodily strength and activity, in opp. to lentus ; p r o- 
p e r u s and f e s t i n u s, haste, as the will to reach a 
certain point in the shortest time, in opp. to segnis, 
Gell. x. 11. 2. C i t u s denotes a swift and lively mo- 
tion, approaching to vegetus; celer, an eager and 
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impetuous motion, approaching to rapidus. 3. P e r- 
n i c i t a s is, in general, dexterity and activity in all 
bodily movements, in hopping, climbing, and vaulting ; 
but velocitas, especially in running, flying, and 
s^wimming, and so forth. Plant. Mil. iii. 1, 36. Clare 
oculis video, pernix sum manibus, pedibus mobilis. Virg. 
Mn, iv. 180. Curt. vii. 7, 53. Equorum velocitati par 
est hominum pernicitas. 4. Properus, properare, 
denote the haste which, from energy, sets out rapidly to 
reach a certain point, in opp. to cessare ; whereas f e s- 
tinus, festinare, denote the haste which springs 
from impatience, and borders upon precipitation, (ii. 
144.) 

CiviLiTAS, see Humanitas. Civitas, see Gens, 

Clam, see Celare. Claritas, see Grloria. 

Clarus, see Celeher. Claustrum, see Cera. 

Clementia, see Manmetudo. 

Clivus, see Collis. Clypeus, see Scutum. 

CoDiciLLi, see Literce. 

Clangere; Clamare; Vociferari. Clang ere 
is the cry of animals and the clang of instruments, like 
Kkarfyeiv ; clamare and vociferari, the cry of 
men ; c 1 a m a r e, an utterance of the will, but voci- 
ferari, of passion, in anger, pain, in intoxication. 
Rhet. ad. Her. iii. 12. Acuta exclamatio habet quid- 
dam illiberale et ad muliebrem potius vociferationem^ 
quam ad virilem dignitatem in dicendo accommodatum. 
Senec. Ep. 15. Virg. Mn. ii. 310. Exoritur cZamorque 
virum clangorquQ tubarum. (v 103.) 

Ccenum, see Lutum, 

Ccepissb, see Indpere, 

Coercere ; Compescere. Coercere denotes re- 
striction, as an act of power and superior strength ; 
whereas compescere (from pedica, irehav) as an 
act of sovereign authority and wisdom. *(iv. 427.) 

CoETUS, see Concilium. 

Cogere ; Adigerb. C o g'e r e (from co-igere) 
means by force and power to compel to something ; a d- 
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i g e r e, by reflection and the suggestion of motives to 
persuade to something. Tac. Ann. vi. 27. Se ea ne- 
cessitate ad preces cogi^ per quas consularium aliqui 
capessere. provincias adigerentur, (vi. 70.) 

Cogitarb; Meditari; Commentari. 1. Cogi- 
t a r e (from the Goth, hugjan) denotes the usual ac- 
tivity of the mind, which cannot exist without thinking, 
or employing itself about something ; meditari (from 
fieSea^ac), the continued and intense activity of the 
mind, which aims at a definite result. Ter. Heaut. iii. 
3, 46. Quid nunc facere cogitas f Compare this with 
Adelph. V. 6, 8. Meditor esse affabilis. Cic. Cat. i. 9, 
22. In Tusc. iii. 6, cogitatio means little more than 
consciousness ; whereas meditatio means specula- 
tive reflection. 2. Meditari has an intensive mean- 
ing, with earnestness, exertion, and vivacity ; c o m- 
m e n t a r i (only in Cicero) means to reflect leisurely, 
quietly, and profoundly, (v. 198.) 

CoGNATUS, see Neeessariua. 

CoGNiTio ; NoTiTiA ; SciENTiA ; Ignarus ; Inscius ; 
Nescius. 1. C g n i t i is an act of the mind by 
which knowledge is acquired, whereas n o t i t i a and 
scientia denote a state of the mind ; n o t i t i a, to- 
gether with n s s e, denotes a state of the merely re- 
ceptive faculties of the mind, which brings an external 
appearance to consciousness, and retains it there; 
whereas scientia, together with scire, involves 
spontaneous activity, and a perception of truth ; n o t i- 
t i a may be the result of casual perception ; scientia 
implies a thorough knowledge of its object, the result of 
mental activity. Cic. Sen. 4, 12. Quanta notitia anti- 
quitatis ! quanta scientia juris Romani ! 2. The igna- 
rus is without notitia^ the inscius without scientia, Tac. 
H. i. 11. iEgyptum provinciam insciam legum, igna- 
ram magistratyum ; for legislation is a science, and 
must be studied ; government an art, and may be learnt 
by practice. 3. Inscius denotes a person who has 
not learnt something, with blame ; nescius, who has 
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accidentally not heard of, or experienced something, in- 
differently. Cic.Brut. 83. Inseium omnium rerum et 
rudem. Compare this with Plin. Ep. viii. 23, Absens 
et impendentis mali nescius. (v. 266.) 

CoGNOSCERE, SCO InteUigerc. Cohors, see Caterva. 

CoLAPHUS, see Alapa. Colbrb, see Vereri. 

CoLLis ;. Clivus ; Tumulus ; Grumus ; C o 1 1 i s and 
c 1 i V u 8 denote a greater hill or little mountain ; c o 1 1 i s 
(from ceUus) like ko\c»)v6<;^ as an eminence, in opp. to 
the plain beneath, and therefore somewhat steep ; c 1 i- 
V u s, like /c\LTv<i, as a sloping plain, in opp. to an hori- 
zontal plain, and therefore only gradually ascending; 
whereas tumulus and grumus mean only a hillock, 
or great mound ; tumulus, like oy^o(;, means either 
a natural or artificial elevation ; grumus, only an ar- 
tificial elevation, Uke x^f^* Colum. Arbor, a. f. Col- 
Urn autem et elivum, modum jugeri continentem repas- 
tinabis operis sexaginta. Liv. xxi. 32. Erigentibus in 
primes agmen clivos, apparuerunt imminentes tumuloa 
msidentes montani. Hirt. B. Hisp. 24. Ex grumo ex- 
celsum tumulum capiebat. (ii. 121.) 

Colloquium, see Sermo. Colonus, see Licolere. 

Coluber, see Anguis. Coma, see Crinis, 

CoMBURERB, SCO Accendere, 

Comere; Dbcorarb; Ornare. 1. Com ere and 
decorare denote ornament, merely as an object of 
sense, as pleasing the eye ; o r n a r e, in a practical 
sense, as at the same time combining utility. 2. C o- 
m e r e (^Koafjuelv) denotes ornament as something little 
and effeminate, often with blame, like nitere^ in opp. to 
nature, noble simplicity, or graceful negligence, like 
KOfjLfjLovv\ whereas decorare and ornare, always 
with praise, like splendere, as denoting affluence and 
riches ; decorare (from SUtj} in opp. to that which 
is ordinary and unseemly, like Koafielv ; ornare (from 
opivoy ?) in opp. to that which is paltry and incomplete, 
like aaKelv, 3. Comere implies only a change in 
form, which by arranging and polishing gives to the 
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"whole a smart appearance, as in combing and braiding 
the hair ; but decorare and o r n a r e effect a mate- 
rial change, inasmuch as by external addition new 
beauty is conferred, as by a diadem, and so forth. 
Quintil. xii. 10, 47. Comere caput in gradus et annu- 
los ; compare with Tibull. iii. 2, 6. Sertis decorare co- 
mas ; and Virg. Eel. vi. 69. Apio crines oriiatus amaro. 
(iii. 261.) 

CoMMissATio, see JEJpulce, 

CoMiTARi ; Deducerb ; Prosequi. C o m i t a r i 
means to accompany for one's own interest, aKoXov^eiv; 
deducere, from friendship, with oflSciousness ; p r o- 
8 e q u i, from esteem, with respect, TrpoTrifiTrecv. (vi. 
73.) 

CoMiTAS, see JIumanitas, Comitia, see Concilium. 

CoMMENTARi, SCO Cogitarc. Committere, see Fidere. 

CoMMODARE ; MuTUUM -Dare. Commodare 
means to lend without formality and stipulation, on the 
supposition of receiving the thing lent again when it is 
done with. Mutuum dare is to grant a loan on the 
' supposition of receiving an equivalent when the time of 
the loan expires. C o m m o d a t i o is an act of kind- 
ness ; mutuum datio is a matter of business, (iv. 
137.) 

CoMMUNiCARE, SCO Impertire. 

Comcedus, see Actor. Compar, see ^quus. 

CoMPEDES, see Vincula, Compendium, see Lucrum, 

CoMPESCERB, see Coercere, Complecti, see Amplectu 

CoMPLEMENTUM ; SuppLEMENTUM. Complemcn- 
t u m serves, like a keystone, to make anything complete, 
to crown the whole, whereas supplementum serves 
to fill up chasms, to supply omissions. 

CoNARi, see Audere. 

CONCEDERE ; PeRMITTERE ; CONNIVERE. C n c c- 

d e r e and permittere mean, to grant something 
which a man has full right to dispose of; concedere, 
in consequence of a request or demand, in opp. to re- 
fusing, like (TxryxcofyriaaL ; permittere, from confi- 
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dence in a person, and liberality, in opp. to forbidding, 
like i(f)€LvaL ; whereas i n d u 1 g e r e and connivere 
mean to grant something, which may properly be for- 
bidden ; indulgere (^ivBeXc'xetv ?), from evident for- 
bearance ; connivere (^KaraveveLv)^ from seeming 
oversight. 

CoNCESSUM est; Licet: Fas est. Concessum 
est means, what is generally allowed, like e^earty and 
has a kindred signification with licet, licitum est, 
which mean what is allowed by human laws, whether 
positive, or sanctioned by custom and usage, like ^e/i69 
iari ; fas est means what is allowed by divine laws, 
•whether the precepts of religion, or the clear dictates of 
the moral sense, like oaiov ecm. (v. 167.) 

Concilium; Concio; Comitia; C(etus; Conven- 
TUS. 1. Concilium, concio, and c o m i t i a are 
meetings summoned for fixed purposes ; concilium 
(^^vyKcCKeiv)^ an assembly of noblemen and persons of 
distinction, of a committee, of the senate, the individual 
members of which are summoned to deliberate, like 
avviSpiov ; whereas concio and comitia mean 
a meeting of the community, appointed by public 
proclamation, for passing resolutions or hearing them 
proposed ; concio (ciere, kuov^ means any orderly 
meeting of the community, whether of the people or of 
the soldiery, in any state or camp, like avXXoyo^; 
c ra i t i a (from coire) is an historical term, confined 
to a Roman meeting of the people, as iKKk^qala to an 
Athenian, and oKia to a Spartan. 2. C oe t u s and 
conventus are voluntary assemblies ; c oe t u s (from 
coire) for any purpose, for merely social purposes, for a 
conspiracy, and so forth, like avvoho^ ; whereas c o n- 
V e n t u s, for a serious purpose, such as the celebration 
of a festival, the hearing of a discourse, and so forth, 
like 6/jL'j]yvpi<;, iravrf^vpi^;. (v. 108.) 

Conclave, Cubiculum. Conclave is the most 
general term for any closed room, and especially a room 
of state ; cubiculum is a particular expression for a 
dwelling-room. (vi. 75.) 
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Concordia, see Otium. Concubina, see Pellex. 

CoNDERB, see Celare and Sepelire, 

Conditio ; Status. Conditio (f w^eo-^?, aw^e- 
aid) is a state regulated by the will ; status is a 
state arising from connection. Cic. Fam. xii. 23. Om- 
nem conditionem imperii tui, 8tatum(\}iQ provinciae de- 
monstravit mihi Tratorius. (vi. 76.) 

CoNFESTiM, see Repente, Confidentia, see Fide8, 

CoNFiDERE, see Fidere. CoNFiNis, see l^cinus, 

Confisus ; Fretus. C o n f i s u s means, subjectively, 
like securus, depending on something, and making one's 
self easy, TreTroi^m ; whereas fretus (0/3a/cT69, ferox) 
means, objectively, like tuticSj protected by somethings 
ipf>Q)fjLevo<;, (i. 20.) 

Confiteri, see Fateri. Confligere, see Pugnare, 

Confutare, see Eefiitare, 
_ Congeries, see Acervus. Conjux, see Femina. 

CoNNiVERE, see Goncedere, 

CoNSANGUiNEUS, sec Neeessarius. 

CoNSCENDERE, SCO Scandere. 

CoNSECRARE, SCO Sacrare, Consequi, see Invenire. 

CoNJUGiuM ; Matrimonium ; Contubernium ; Nup- 
ti^. Conjugium and matrimonium denote 
the lasting connection between man and wife, for the 
purpose of living together and bringing up their off- 
spring; conjugium is a very general ierm for a 
mere natural regulation, which also takes place among 
animals ; contubernium means the marriage con- 
nection between slaves ; matrimonium, the legal 
marriage between freemen and citizens, as a respectable 
and a political regulation ; whereas n u p t i se means 
only the commencement of matrimonium, the wedding, 
or marriage-festival. 

Considerare ; Contemplari. Considerare 
(from KareiheLv) denotes consideration as an act of the 
understanding, endeavoring to form a judgment ; c o n- 
t e m p 1 a r i (from Kara^afi^elv) an act of feeling, 
which is absorbed in its object, and surrenders itself 
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entirely to the pleasant or unpleasant feeling which its 
object excites, (v. 130.) 

CoNSORS, see Sociua. 

Conspectus, Conspicere, see Videre. 

Constat; Apparet; Elucet; Liquet. Constat 
means a truth made out and fixed, in opp. to a waver- 
ing and unsteady fancy or rumor ; whereas apparet 
elucet, and liquet denote what is clear and evident ; 
-apparet, under the image of something stepping out 
of the back-ground into sight ; elucet, under the im- 
age of a light shining out of darkness ; liquet, under 
the image of frozen water melted, (vi. 78.) 

Constituere, see Destinare. 

Consuetudo; Mos; Ritus; Cerimonia. Con- 
suetude denotes the uniform observance of anything 
as a custom, arising from itself, and having its founda- 
tion in the inclination or convenience of an individual or 
people, €^09; whereas mos (modus) is the habitual 
observance of anything, as a product of reason, and of 
the self-conscious will, and has its foundation in moral 
views, or the clear dictates of right, virtue, and deco- 
rum, '97^09 ; lastly, ritus denotes the hallowed obser- 
vance of anything, either implanted by nature as an in- 
stinct, or introduced by the gods as a ceremony, or 
which, at any rate, cannot be traced to any human ori- 
gin. Consuetudines are merely factitious, and 
have no moral worth ; mores are morally sanctioned 
by silent consent, as jura and leges by formal de- 
cree ; ritus (from dpL^fi6<i, pv^fi6<^y are natural, and 
are hallowed by their primaeval origin, and are peculiar to 
the animal, (v. 75.) 2. Ritus is a hallowed obser- 
vance, as directed and taught by the gods or by nature ; 
whereas cserimonia (^KijSefiovld) is that which is 
employed in the worship of the gods. 

CoNSUEVissE, see Solere. Consummare, see Finire. 

Contagium, see Lues. 

Contaminarb ; Inquinarb ; Pollubre. C n t a m- 
inare (from contingo, contagio) means defilement 4n 
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its pernicious effect, as the corruption of what is sound 
and useful ; i n q ii i n a r e (from cunire, or from irivosi)^ 
in its loathsome effect, as marring what is beautiful, like 
fjLopva-aeip ; polluere (from pullus, 7re\\69), in its 
moral effect, as the desecration of what is holy and pure, 
like fiiaiV€Lv, Cic. Caecil. 21, 70. Judiciis corruptis et 
contaminatis ; compare with Coel. 6. Libidinibus in* 
quinari ; and Rose. Am. 26, 71. Noluerunt in mare 
deferri, ne ipsum poUueretj quo caetera quae violata sunt, 
expiari putantur. (ii. 56.) 

CoNTEMNERE, SCO Spemere. 

CoNTEMPLARi, SCO Consider are. 

Contendere, see Dicere. 

CoNTENTio, see Disceptatio, 

CoNTENTUM ESSE, SCO Satis habere. 

CoNTiNENTiA, SCO Modus. CoNTiNGERE, sce Accidere. 

CoNTiNUO, see JRepente. 

CoNTiNUUS ; Perpetuus ; Sempiternus ; ^ternts. 

1. Continuum means that which hangs together 
without break or chasm ; perpetuum, that which 
arrives at an end, without breaking off before. Suet. 
Coes. 76. ContinuoB consulatus, perpetuam dictaturam. 

2. Perpetuus, sempi t er nus, and aeternus, 
denote continued duration ; but perpetuus, rela- 
tively, with reference to a definite end, that of life for 
example ; sempiternus and ae t e r n u s, abso- 
lutely, with reference to the end of time in general ; 
sempiternus means, like athLo<iy the everlasting, 
what lasts as long as time itself, and keeps pace with 
time ; ae t e r n u m (from aetas) like auovtov, the eter- 
nal, that which outlasts all time, and will be measured 
by ages, for Tempus est pars quaedam cetemitatis. The 
sublime thought of that which is without beginning and 
end, lies only inaeternus, not in sempiternus, 
for the latter word rather suggests the long duration 
between beginning and end, without noting that eternity 
has neither beginning nor end. Sempiternus in- 
volves the mathematical, ae t e rn u s the metaphysical 
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notion of eternity. Cic. Orat. ii. 40, 169. Barbarorum 
est in diem vivere ; nostra consilia sempitemum tempus 
spectare debent ; compare with Fin. i. 6, 17. Motum 
atomorum nullo a principio, sed cetemo tempore intelligi 
con venire, (i. 1.) 

CoNTRARius, see Varius. 

CoNTROVERSiA, SCO Disceptatio. 

CoNTUBERNiUM, SCO Gonjugium. 

CoNTUMACiA, see Pervicacia, 

Contumelia; Injuria; Offensio. I. C on tu- 
rn e 1 i a (from contemnere) denotes a wrong done to the 
honor of another; injuria, a violation of another's 
right. A blow is an injuria^ so far as it is the infliction 
of bodily harm ; and a contumelia^ so far as it brings on 
the person who receives it, the imputation of a cowardly 
or servile spirit. Senec. Clem. i. 10. ContumeliaSj 
quae acerbiores principihus solent esse quam injurice, 
Pacuv. Non. Patior facile injuriam, si vacua est contu- 
melia. Phsedr. Fab. v. 3, 5. Cic. Quint. 80, 96. Verr. 
iii. 44. 2. C n t u m e 1 i a and i n j u r i a are actions, 
whereas offensio denotes a state, namely, the mor- 
tified feeling of the oifended person, resentment, in opp. 
to gratia. Plin. H. N. xix. 1. Quintil. iv. 2. Plin. 
Pan. 18. (iv.l94.) 

CoNVENTUS, see Concilium. 

CoNVERTERE, sce Vertere. 

CoNViviUM, see Epulce. 

CoNViciUM, see Maledictum. 

CopiA, see Occam. Copi^, see ExerdtuB, 

Copiosus, see Divitice. Cordatus, see Sapiens. 

CoRPULENTUS, SCO Pinguis. 

Corpus, see Cadaver. 

Corrigere; Emendarb. Corrigere means to 
amend, after the manner of a rigid schoolmaster or dis- 
ciplinarian, who would make the crooked straight, and 
set the wrong right ; whereas emendare, after the 
manner of an experienced teacher, and sympathizing 
friend, who would make what is defective complete. 
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Plin. Pan. 6, 2. Corrupta est disciplina castrorum, ut 
tu corrector emend^xtorqyie contingeres ; the former by 
strictness, the latter by wisdom. Cic. Mur. 29. Veris- 
sime dixerim, nulla in re te (Catonem) esse hujusmodi 
ut corrigendus potius quam leviter inflectendus viderere ; 
comp. with Plin. Ep. i. 10. Non castigat errantes, sed 
emendaL (v. 319.) 

CoRRUMPERB, 806 Depravure. 

CoRUSCARE, see Lucere, 

Coxa; Latus; Femur. Coxa and coxendix 
(^Koxcoprj) mean the hip ; latus, the part between the 
hip and shoulder ; femur and f e m e n, the part under 
the hip, the thigh, (vi. 84.) 

Crapula, see Ehrietas. Crater, see Poculum, 

Creare ; GiGNERE ; Parere ; Generarb. 1. C r e- 
a r e (from icvp(o) means, by one's own will and creative 
power to call something out of nothing ; g i g n e r e 
(ryiryvea^ac, yevia^ac) by procreation or parturition; 
g i g n e r e is allied to generare only by procrea- 
tion, and to parere (ireirapelv^ irelpeLv)^ only by 
parturition. 2. Gignereisa usual expression, 
which represents procreation as a physical and purely 
animal act, and supposes copulation, conception, and 
parturition ; whereas generare is a select expres- 
sion, which represents procreation as a sublime godlike 
act, and supposes only creative power ; hence, for the 
most part, homines et belluse gignunt^ natura et dii 
genei'ant. And, Corpora gignuntur, poemata generan- 
tur. Cic. N. D. iii. 16. Herculem Jupiter genuit, is a 
mythological notice ; but Legg. i. 9. Deus hominem 
generavit, is a metaphysical axiom, (v. 201.) 

Crebro, see Scepe. 

Credere, see Uensere and Fidere. 

Crbmare, %QQ.Accendere, Crepitus, see Fragor. ' 

Crepusculum, see Mane. Criminari, see Arguere. 

Crinis ; Capillus ; Coma ; C^saries ; Pilus ; 
Cirrus ; Cincinnus. 1. Crinis and c a p i 1 1 u s de- 
note the natural hair merely in a physical sense, like 
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Srptf ; crinis (from /cdfyrjvov)^ any growth of hair, m 
opposition to the parts on winch hair does not grow ; 
c a p i 1 1 u 8 (from caput), only the hair of the head, in 
opp. to the beard, etc. Liv. vi. 16. Suet. Aug. 23. 
Cels. vi. 2. Cic. Tusc. v. 20. Rull. ii. 6; whereas in 
coma and caesaries the accessory notion of beauty, 
as an object of sense, is involved, inasmuch as hsdr is a 
natural ornament of the body, or itself the object of or- 
nament ; c m a (jcofj/n) is especially applicable to the « 
hair of females; caesaries, to tibat of males, like 
i^eipa. Hence crinitus means nothing more than 
covered with hair; capillatus is used in opp. to 
bald-headed, Petron. 26, and fee Galli are styled co- 
maiiy as wearing long hair, like K€Lp€/cofi6ci)vre$. 2. 
Crinis, capillus, coma, csesaries, denote the 
hair in a collective sense, the whole growth of 
hair ; whereas p i 1 u s means a single hair, and especi- 
ally the short and bristly hair of animals. Hence 
p i 1 s u s is in opp. to the beautiful smoothness of the 
skin, as Cic. Pis. 1; whereas crinitus and capil- 
latus are in opp. to ugly nakedness and baldness, 
(iii. 14.) 3. Cirrus and c i n c i n n u s denote curled 
hair; cirrus (jcopprj) is a natural, cincinnus 
(jclKiwo<i) an artificial cui-l. (iii. 23.) 

Cruciatus; Tormentum. Cruciatus, cruci- 
rn e n t a (^KpoKo^ /cp€K(o)j denote in general any pangs, 
natural and artificial ; tormenta (from torquere), 
especially pangs caused by an instrmnent of torture, 
like the rack. Cic. Phil. xi. 4. Nee vero graviora sunt 
camificum tormenta quam interdum cruciamenta mor- 
borum. (vi. 87.) 

Crudblitas, see Scmtia. 

Cruentus, Cruor, see Sanguis. 

Cubare; Jaobrb; Situm esse. Cub are (from 
fceio}) denotes the lying down of living beings ; situm 
esse (eroi/, etaai) of hfeless things ; j a c e r e, of 
both. Cubare and jacere are neuter; situm 
esse, always pasave. Further, cubare gives the 

4 
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image of one who is tired, who wishes to recruit his 
strength, in opp. to standing, as requiring exertion, 
whereas j a c e r e gives the image of one who is weak, 
without any accessory notion, in opp. to standing, as a 
fflgn of strength, (i. 138.) 

CuBiCTJLUM, see Conclave. 

CuBiLB pLbctus. C u b i 1 e is a natural couch for 
men and animals, a place of rest, like /co/n;, einnj ; 1 e c- 
tus, an artificial couch, merely for men, a bed, like 
TUfcrpov. (y. 279.) 

Cubitus, see Ulna. Cudbrb, see Verberare. 

CuDO, see Oasns. 

CuLCiTA ; PuLViNUS ; PuLViNAR. C u 1 c i t a (from 
calcare?) is a hard-stufied pillow; pulvinus and 
pulvinar, a soft elastic pillow; pulvinus, such 
as is used on ordinary civil occasions; pulvinar, 
such as is used on solemn religious occasions, (vi. 89.) 

Culmbn; Fastigium. Culm en means the top, 
the uppermost line of the roof; fastigium, the 
summit, the highest point of this top, where the spars 
of the roof by sloping and meeting form an angle ; 
therefore fastigium is a part of c u 1 m e n. Virg. 
Ma. ii. 468. Evawio ad summi fastiffia culminis^ liv. 
xl. 2. Vitruv. iv. 2. Amob. ii. 12. And figuratively 
c u 1 m e n denotes the top only, with a local reference, 
as the uppermost and highest point, something like 
Ko\o<f)a)v ; but fastigium with reference to rMik, as 
the principal and most imposing point of position, some- 
thing like tcopvifyrj ; therefore culmen tectiis only 
that which closes the building, but fastigium that 
which crowns it; and fastigium also denotes a 
throne, whence ctdmina montium is a much more usual 
term thm fasUgia. (ii. 111.) 

CuLMus ; Calamus ; Stipula ; Spica ; Akista ; Ar- . 
undo ; Canna. 1. C u 1 m u s means the stalk, with refer- 
ence to its slender height, especially of com ;calamus 
(/cc£Xa/i09) with reference to its hollowness, especially of 
reeds. 2. Culmus means the stalk ofcom, as bearing 
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the ear, as the body the head, as an integral part of the 
whole ; s t i p a 1 a, as being compared with the ear, a 
worthless and useless part of the whole, as stubble. 3. 
S p i c a is the full ear, the fruit of the corn-stalk, with- 
out respect to its shape, arista, the pricklj ear, the 
tip or uppermost part of the stalk, without respect to its 
substance, sometimes merely the prickles. Quintil. i. 
3, 5. Imitatae yncas herbulae inanibus aristis ante mes- 
sem flavescunt. 4. Calamus, asa reed, is the gen- 
eral term; arundo (from poSai/09) is a longer and 
stronger reed; canna (from /caiwi/?) a smaller and 
thinner reed. Colum. iv. 32. Ea est amndineti senec- 
tus, cum ita densatum est, ut gracilis et cannce similis 
arundo prodeat. (y. 219.) 

Culpa; Noxm; Noxius; Nocbns; Sons. 1. 
Culpa (^KoKay^aC) denotes guilt as the state of one 
who has to answer for an injury, peccatum, delictum, 
maleficium, scelus, flagitium, or nefas ; hence a respon- 
sibility, and, consequently, a rational being is supposed, 
in opp. to ca8U9^ Cic. Att. xi. 9. Veil. P. ii. 118, or to 
necessitasy Suet. CI. 15 ; whereas n x i a, as the state 
of one who has caused an injury, and can therefore be 
applied to any that is capable of producing an effect, in 
opp. to innoeentia. liv. iii. 42, 2. Ilia mode in ducibus 
culpa, quod ut odio essent civibus fecerant ; alia omnis 
penes miUtes noxia erat. Cic. Marc. 13. Etsi aliqua 
culpa tenemur erroris humani, a scelere certe liberati 
sumus ; and Ovid, Trist. iv. 1, 23. Et culpam in facto, 
non scelus esse meo, coll. 4, 37 ; hence c u 1 p a is used 
as a general expression for every kind of fault, and es- 
pecially for a fault of the lighter sort, as deUctum. 2. 
Culpa and noxia suppose an injurious action ; but 
v i t i u m (from auany, aTTj) merely an action or qual- . 
ity deserving censure, and also an undeserved natural 
defect. 3. Nocens, innocens, denote guilt, or 
absence of guilt, in a specified case, with regard to a 
single action; but noxius, innoxius, together 
with the poetical words nocuus, innocuus, relate 
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to the nature and character in general. Plant. Capt. 
iii. 5, 7. Decet innocerUem seryum atque innoodum 
confidentem esse ; that is, a servant who knows himself 
guiltless of some particular action, and who, in general, 
does nothing wrong. 4. N o x i u s denotes a guilty 
person only physically, as the author and cause of an 
injury, like p\afiep6<; ; but sons (ovor6<i) morally and 
juridically, as one condemned, or worthy of condemna- 
tion, like ^wo9. (ii. 152.) 

Gulp ARE, see Arguere, Cultus, see Vestis. 

Cumulus, see Acervics, 

CuN^ ; CuNABULA. C ^ n 8B (^K,olraC) is the cradle 
itself; incunabula, the bed, etc., that are in the 
cradle. Plant. True. v. 13. Fasciis opus est, pulvinis, 
cunisj incunabulia. (vi. 69.) 

CuNCTARi; H^ffiSiTARE; Cessarb. Cunctari 
(from ^€fC€LVj or icarkyeuv)^ means to delay from con- 
sideration, like fiiWecv ; haesitare, from want of 
resolution ; c e s s a r e (^/ca^l^eiv ?) from want of 
strength and energy, like okvuv. The eunctans delays 
to begin an action; the cessans j to go on with an 
action already begun, (iii. 300.) 

CuNCTi, see Quisque. Cupere, see Veils. 

CupiDo; CupiDiTAs; Libido; Voluptas. 1. Cu- 
pid o is the desire after something, considered actively, 
and as in action, in opp. to aversion ; whereas c u p i d i- 
t a s is the passion of desire, considered neutrally, as a 
state of mind, in opp. to tranquillity of mind. C u p i d a 
must necessarily, c u p i d i t a s may be, in construction 
with a genitive, expressed or understood ; in this case, 
c u p i d relates especially to possession and money, 
cupiditas, to goods of every kind. Veil. P. ii. 33. 
Pecuniae eupidine : and further on, Interminatam im- 
perii cupiditatem. 2. C u p i d o and cupiditas 
stand in opp. to temperate wishes ; libido (from Xiyjr) 
the intemperate desire and capricious longing after 
something, in opp. to rational will, rath^ Suet. Aug. 69, 
or voluntas^ Cic. Fam. ix. 16. L i b i d i n e s are lusts, 
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with reference to the want of self-government ; y o 1 u p- 
t a t e 8, pleasures, in opp. to serious employments, or to 
pains. Tac. H. ii. 31. Minus Vitellii ignavae voluptates 
quam Othonis flagrantissimae liMdines timebantur. (v. 
60.) 

Cuk; Quare. Cur (from quare? or /cS?;) serves 
both for actual questions, and for interrogative forms of 
speech; whereas quare serves for those questions 
only, to which we expect an answer, (vi. 98.) 

Cuba; Sollicitudo; Anqor; Dolor; -SIgritudo. 
Cura, sollicitudo, and a n g o r, mean the disturb- 
ance of the mind with reference to a future evil and 
danger ; c u r a (from the antiquated word coerUy from 
/coipav(yi) as thoughtfulness, uneasiness, apprehension, 
in opp. to incuria^ like (f)povTl<;; sollicitudo, as 
sensitiveness, discomposure, anxiety, in opp. to securi" 
taa, Tac. H. iv. 58, like fjuipifiva; a n g o r (from arfX(o) 
as a passion, anguish, fear, in opp. to solutus animus ; 
whereas dolor and segritudo relate to a present 
evil ; dolor (from ^Xav ?) as a hardship or pain, in 
opp. to gaudium^ al\rfo<; ; segritudo, as a sickness 
of the soul, like ai/^, in opp. to alacritas. Cic. Tusc. v. 
16. Cic. Fm. i. 22. Nee praeterea res ulla est, quae 
sua natura aut solKcitare possit aut angere, Accius 
apud Non. Ubi cura est, ibi anxitudo. Plin. Ep. ii. 11. 
Caesar mihi tantum studium, tantam etiam curam — 
nimium est enim dicere aollicitudinem — praestitit, ut, 
etc. Quintil. viii. pr. 20. Cwram ego verborum, rerum 
volo esse soUieitudinem. (iv. 419.) 

CtJRVus; Uncus; Pandus; Incurvus; Recurvus; 
Reduncus; Repandus; Aduncus. 1. Curvus, or 
in prose mostly curvatus, denotes, as a general ex- 
pression, all crookedness, from a slight degree of crook- 
edness to a complete circle ; uncus supposes a great 
degree of crookedness, approaching to a semi-circle, like 
the form of a hook ; pandus, a slight crookedness, 
deviating but a little from a straight line, like that which 
2. The curva form a continued crooked 
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line ; the i n c u r v a suppose a straight line ending in 
a curve, like iinKafimrj^, the augur's stafiF, for example, 
or the form of a man who stoopSj etc. 3. Recurvus, 
reduncus, and repandus, denote that which is 
bent outwards ; a d u n c u s, that which is bent inwards. 
Plin. H. N. xi. 37. Comua aliis adunca^ aliis redunca. 
(v. 184.) 

Cuspis, see Acies. 

Custodia; Carcbr; Ergastulum. Custodia 
(from K€0^(o) is the place where prisoners are confined, 
or the prison ; career (^KapKapov, redupl. of Kapk^ 
circus), that part of the prison that is meant for citi- 
zens; ergastulum (from ipyd^ofuu^ or elpyco^j 
the house of correction for slaves. 

Cutis, see Tergus. Cyathus, see Poculum. 

Cymba, see Navigium. 

B. 

Damnum; Dbtrimentum; Jactura. Damnum 
(iairdvrj) is a loss incurred by one's self, in opp. to lu- 
crum. Plant. Cist. i. 1, 52. Capt. ii. 2, 77. Ter. Heaut. 
iv. 4, 25. Cic. Fin. v. 30. Sen. Ben. iv. 1. Tranq. 15; 
whereas detrimentum (from detrivisse) means a 
loss endured, in opp. to emolumentum. Cic. Fin. i. 16. 
iii. 29 ; lastly, jacturaisa voluntary loss, by means 
of which one hopes to escape a greater loss or evil, a 
sacrifice. Hence damnum is used for a fine ; and 
in the form, Videant Coss., ne quid resp. detrimenti ca- 
piat, the word damnum could never be substituted for 
detrimentum. (v. 251.) 

Dapes, see JEpulce. Dbamare, see Diligere. 

Deambularb, see Amhulare. 

Debere, see Necesse est. Decernerb, see Deatinare. 

Decipere, see Fallere, Declarare, see Ostendere. 

Decorarb, see Comere. Dedecus, see Ignominia. 

Dedicare, see Sacrare. Deducbre, see Comitari. 

Deessb, see Ahesse. Defendbre, see Tueri. 
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Dbficbrb, see AhesBe and TarhcB. 

Dbflerb, see Lacrimare, Deformis, see Teeter. 

Dbgere, see Agere. Db integro, see Iterum. 

Delectatio, see Oblectatio, 

Delere, see Abolere. 

Delibutus; Unctus; Oblitus. Delibutus 
(from Xei/SeiVj 'Ki^d^evv), besmeared with something 
greasy, is the general expression ; unctus (from 
vy/oo?? or i^xeti/?) means anointed with a pleasant 
ointment ; and oblitus from oblino), besmeared with 
something impure, (vi. 98.) 

Delictum ; Pbccatum ; Malepactum ; Maleficium; 
Facinus : Flagitium ; Scelus ; Nbpas ; Impietas. 1. 
Delictum and peccatum denote the lighter sort 
of offences ; delictum, more the transgression of 
positive laws, from levity ; peccatum (from ira'xyi)^ 
rather of the laws of nature and reason, from indiscre- 
tion. 2. A synonyme and as it were a circumlocution 
of the above words ismalefactum; whereas male- 
ficium and f a c i n u s involve a direct moral refer- 
ence ; maleficiumis any misdeed which, as spring- 
ing from evil intention, deserves punishment ; but f a c i- 
n u s, a crime which, in addition to the evil intention, 
excites astonishment and alarm from the extraordinary 
degree of daring requisite thereto. 3. There are as 
many sorts of evil deeds, as there are of duties, against 
oneself, against others, against the gods ; flagitium 
(from I3\(vyk^ is an offence against oneself, against 
one's own honor, by gluttony, licentiousness, cowardice ; 
in short, by actions which are not the consequence of 
unbridled strength, but of moral weakness, as evincing 
ignavia^ and incurring shame ; whereas scelus 
(jTKkTjpov) is an offence against others, against the right 
of individuals, or the peace of society, by robbery, mur- 
der, and particularly by sedition, by the display, in 
short, of malice ; n e f a s (o^tox/) is an offence against 
the gods, or against nature, by blasphemy, sacrilege, 
murder of kindred, betrayal of one's country ; in short, 
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by the display of impktoBj an impious outrage. Tac. G. 
12. (ii. 139.) 

Deligerb ; Eligere. D e 1 i g e r e means to choose, 
in the sense of not remaining undecided in one's choice ; 
e 1 i g e r e, to choose, in the sense of not taking the first 
thing that comes, (v, 98.) 

Delirium, see Amen%. Delubbum, see Templum. 

Demens, see Amens. 

Demere; Adimerb; Eximbrb; Aufbrre; Eri- 
pere ; SuRRiPERB ; FuRARi. 1. D m r 0, a d im e re, 
and e X i m e r e, denote a taking away without force or 
fraud ; demere (from de-imere) means to take away 
a part from a whole, which thereby becomes less, in opp. 
to addere^ or adjicere. Cic. Orat. ii. 25. Fam. i. 7. 
Acad. iv. 16. Cels. i. 3. Liv. ii. 60 ; a d i m e r e, to 
take away a possesion from its possessor, who thereby 
becomes poorer^ in opp. to dare and reddere, Cic. Verr. 
i. 52. Fam. viii. 10. Phil. xi. 8. Suet. Aug. 48. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 56 ; e x i m e r e, to remove an evil from a 
person oppressed by it, whereby he feels himself light- 
ened. 2. Auferre, eripere, surripere, and 
f u r a r i, involve the notion of an illegal and unjust tak- 
ing away ; auferre, asa general expression for taking 
away anything ; eripere, by force to snatch away; 
surripere and f u r a r i, secretly and by cunning ; but 
surripere may be used for taking away privily, even 
when just and prudent self-defence may be pleaded as 
the motive; whereas furari (ji^pavy j>ep<o) is only 
applicable to the mean handicraft of the thief. Sen. 
Prov. 5. Quid opus fuit auferre? accipere potuistis ; 
sed ne nunc quidem auferetis^ quia nihil eripitu nisi re- 
tinenti. Cic. Verr. i. 4, 60. Si quis clam mrripiat aut 
eripiat palam atque auferat: and ii. 1, 3. Non fur em 
sed ereptorem, (iv. 123.) 

Demoliri, see Destruere. Demori, see Mors. 

Denegare, see Negare. Densus, see Augustus, 

Denuo, see Iterum. 

Deplorarb, see Lacrimare. 
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Dbpravare ; Coerumpbrb. Depravare denotes 
to make anything relatively worse, provided it is still 
susceptible of amendment, as being merely perverted 
from its proper use ; whereas corrumpere denotes 
(o make anything absolutely bad and useless, so that it 
is not susceptible of amendment, as being completely 
spoilt, (v. 321.) 

Dertdbre, see Bidere. Desciscerb, see Turlce. 

Desererb, see Belinquere. Desertum, see Solitudo. 

Desiderare, see Requirere, Desidia, see Ignavia, 

Desinerb; Desisterb. Desinere denotes only 
a condition in reference to persons, things, and actions, 
as, to cease ; whereas d e s i s t e r e, an act of the will, 
of which persons only are capable, as to desist, (iii. 
101.) 

Desolatus, see BeUnquere. 

Desperans, see Uxspes. Despicere, see Spemere. 

Destinare; Obstinarb; Decernere; Statubre; 
Constitubre. 1. Destinare and obstinare 
denote forming a resolution as a psychological, whereas 
decernere and statuere as a political, act. 2, 
Destinare means to form a decided resolution, by 
which a thing is set at rest ; obstinare, to form an 
unalterable resolution, whereby a man perseveres with 
obstinacy and doggedness. 3. Decernere denotes 
the final result of a formal consultation, or, at least, of a 
deliberation approaching the nature and seriousness of 
a coUegial discussion ; statuere, to settle the termi- 
nation of an uncertain state, and constituereisthe 
word employed, if the subject or object of the transac- 
tion is a multitude. Cic. Fr. Tull. Hoc judicium sic 
expectatur, ut non unse rei statui, sed omnibus constitui 
putetur. (iv. 178.) 

Destinatio, see Pervicada, 

Destituerb, see Relinquere. 

Destruere ; Demoliri. Destruere means to 
pull down an artificially constructed, demoliri, a 
solid, building, (vi. 2.) 
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Deterior ; Pejor. Deterior(a double compa- 
rative from de) means, like X'^lpcovj that which has de- 
generated from a good state, that which has become less 
worthy; whereas pejor (from Trejo?), like kokUov^ 
that which has fallen from bad to worse, that which is 
more evil than it was. Hence Sallust. Or. Phil. 3. 
-Slmilius omnium flagitiorum postremus, qui p^or an ig- 
navior sit deliberari non potest : — ^in this passage deterior 
would form no antithesis to igriavior. The deterrimi 
are the objects of contempt, the pessimi of abhorrence ; 
Catullus employs the expression pessimas pueUas, ' the 
worst of girls,' in a jocular sense, in a passage where 
this expression has a pecuUar force ; whereas deterrimus 
could, under no circumstances, be employed as a jocular 
expression, any more than the words wretched^ depraved. 
(i. 53.) 

Dbtestari, see Ahominari. Detinerb, see Manere. 

Detrectatio, see Invidia, 

Detrimentum, see Damnum. Ifeus, see Numen, 

Deversorium ; Hospitium ; Caupona ; Taberna ; 
PopiNA ; Ganeum. Deversorium is any house 
of reception on a journey, whether one's own property, 
or that of one's friends^ or of inn-keepers ; hospitium, 
an inn for the reception of strangers ; caupona (from 
KapTTovcr^aLt^ a tavern kept by a publican. These 
establishments aflFord lodging as well as food ; whereas 
tabernae, popinse, ganea, only food, like 
restaurateurs; tabernae (from trabes?), for the 
common people, as eating-houses; popinae (from 
popa, 7rei|rai), for gentlefolks and gourmands, like ordi- 
naries ; ganea (from ar^avd^ ?), for voluptuaries. 
(vr. 101.) 

Devincire, see Ligare. Dicare, see Sacrare. 

DiCBRE ; Aio ; Inquam ; Asseverare ; Affirmarb ; 
Contendere ; Fari ; Fabulari. 1. D i c e r e denotes 
to say, as conveying information, in reference to the 
hearer, in opp. to tacere, like the neutral word loqui. 
Cic. Rull. ii. 1. Ver. ii. 1, 71, 86. Plin. Ep. iv. 20. 
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vii. 6, like Xeyeiv ; but a i o expresses an affirmation^ 
with reference to the speaker, in opp. to nego, Cic. 
Off. iii. 23. Plant. End. ii. 4, 14. Terent Eun. ii. 2, 
21, like <f>dvai. 2. A i t is in construction with an indi- 
rect form of speech, and therefore generally governs an 
infinitive; whereas in quit is in construction with a 
direct form of speech, and therefore admits an indica- 
tive, imperative, or conjunctive. 3. A i o denotes the 
simple affirmation of a proposition by merely expressing 
it, whereas asse vet are, affirm are, conten- 
dere, denote an emphatic affirmation ; asseverare 
is to affirm in earnest, in opp. to a jocular, or even light 
affirmation, jocari. Cic. Brut. 85; affirm are, to 
affirm as certain, in opp. to doubts and rumors, dvUtare^ 
Divin. ii. 3, 8; contendere, to affirm against con- 
tradiction, and to maintain one's opinion, in opp. to 
yielding it up, or renouncing it. 4. Die ere (hel^ai) 
denotes to say, without any accessory notion, whereas 
loqui (Xofceiv)^ as a transitive verb, with the con- 
temptuous accessory notion that that which is said is 
mere idle talk. Cic. Att. xiv. 4. Horribile est quae 
loquantur, quae nrinitentur. 5. Loqui denotes speak- 
ing in general; fabulari, a good-humored, or, at 
least, pleasant mode of speaking, to pass away the time, 
in which no heed is taken of the substance and import 
of what is said, like XaXelv; lastly, die ere, as a 
neuter verb, denotes a speech prepared according to the 
rules of art, a studied speech, particularly from the 
rostrum, like Xer/ew, Liv. xlv. 39. Tu, centurio, miles, 
quid de imperatore Paulo senatus decreverit potius 
quam quid Sergio Galba fabuletur audi, et hoc 
dieere me potius quam ilium audi ; ille nihil prae- 
terquam hqui^ et id ipsum maledice et maligne didicit, 
Cic. Brut. 58. Scipio sane mihi bene et loqui videtur et 
dieere. Orat. iii. 10. Neque enim conamur docere eum 
dioere qui hqui nesciat. Orat. 32. Muren. 34, 71. 
Suet. CI. 4. Qui tam aaa<l>&<; loquatur, qui possit quum 
declamat (ra<f>m dieere quae dicenda sunt non video. 
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6. Fari (if>dvai) denotes speaking, as the mechanical 
use of the organs of speech to articulate sounds and 
words, nearly in opp. to infantem esse ; whereas 1 o q u i 
(Xa^€«/), as the means of ^ving utterance to one's 
thoughts, in opp. to tacere. And as fari may be 
sometimes limited to the utterance of single words, it 
easily combines with the image of an unusual, imposing, 
oracular brevity, as in the decrees of fate,/a^i ; whereas 
1 q u i, as a usual mode of speaking, is applicable to 
excess in speaking, loquacitas. (iv. 1.) 

DiCTERiUM, see Verbum. 

DiCTO AUDiENTEM ESSE, soc Pavere. 

Dies ; Tempus ; Tempestas ; Die ; Interdiu. 1. 
Dies (from €viio<i) denotes time in its pure abstract 
nature, as mere extension and progression ; whereas 
tempus and tempestas, with a qualifying and 
physical reference, as the weather and diflFerent states 
of time ; tempus denotes rather a mere point of 
time, an instant, an epoch ; tempestas, an entire 
space of time, a period. Hence dies docebit re- 
fers to a long space of time, after the lapse of which in- 
formation will come, like 'xpovo^ ; whereas tempus 
docebit refers to a particular point of time which 
shall bring information, like Kcupo^. (iv. 267.) 2. Die 
means by the day, in opp. to by the hour or the year ; 
whereas interdiu and d i u, by day, in opp to noctu ; 
but interdiu stands in any connection ; d i u only in 
direct connection with noctu, (iv. 288.) 

Dies festi, see Solemnia. 

Differre ; Proferre ; Procrastinare ; Proro- 
GARE. 1. Differre denotes delay in a negative 
sense, whereby a thing is not done at present, but laid 
aside ; whereas proferre and procrastinare, 
delay in a positive sense, as that which is to take place 
at a future time; proferre refers to some other 
time in general ; p r o c r a s t i n a r e, to the very next 
opportunity. 2. D i f f e r e denotes an action, the be- 
ginning of which is put oflF; p r o r o g a r e, a condition 
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or state, the ending of which 5s put off, as to protract, 
(vi. 102.) 

DiFFiciLis, see Arduus and Atcstems. 

DiGLADiARi, see Pugriare, 

DiQNUM ESSE, see Merere. Diligentia, see Opera. 

Diligere; Amare; Deamare; Adamare; Cari- 
TAS ; Amor ; Pietas. 1. Diligere (from aKeyeiv) 
is love arising from esteem, and, as such, a result of re- 
flection on the worth of the beloved object, like <f>c\eXv ; 
whereas amare is love arising from inclination, which 
has its ground in feeling, and is involuntary, or quite 
irresistible, Kke ipav, ipaa^ai, ; diligere denotes a 
purer love, which, free irom sensuality and selfishness, 
is also more calm; amare, a warmer love, which, 
whether sensual or platonic, is alUed to passion. Cic. 
Att. xiv. 17. Tantum.accessit ut mihi nunc denique 
amare videar, ante dilexisse. Fam. xiii. 47. Brut. i. 1. 
Plin. Ep. iii. 9. 2. A m a r e means to love in general ; 
d e a m a r e, as an intensive, to love desperately, like 
amove deperire ; and adamare, as an inchoative, to 
fall in love. 3. Caritas, in an objective sense, 
means to be dear to some one ; a m o r, to hold some one 
dear : hence the phrases, Caritas apud ahquem ; amor 
erga aliquem. 4. C a r i t a s, in a subjective sense, de- 
notes any tender affection, especially that of parents to- 
wards their children, without any mixture of sensuality, 
and refers merely to persons, like cuyaTrrj or aropyrj ; 
whereas amor denotes ardent passionate love to jper- 
sons or things, like epco? ; lastly, pietas (from '^x^^ 
-^tiy?), the instinctive love to persons and things, which 
we are bound to love by the holy ties of nature, the 
gods, those related to us by blood, one's %ative country, 
and benefactors. Caritas rejoices in the beloved 
object and its possession, and shows itself in friendship 
and voluntary sacrifices ; a m o r wishes evermore to get 
the beloved object in its power, and loves with a restless 
unsatisfied feeling; pietas follows a natural impulse 
and religious feeling, (iv. 97.) 
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DiLUCULUM, see Mane. 

DiMETARi, DiMETiRi, see Metiri. 

DiMiCARB, see Pugnare, Dimittere, see Miitere. 

DiRiMERE, see Dimdere. Diripbre, see Vastare. 

DiRUS, see Atrox. 

Disceptatio ; Litigatio ; Controversia ; Con- 
tentio ; Altercatio ; Jurgium ; Rixa. 1. D i s- 
ceptatio, litigatio, and controversia, are dis- 
sensions, the settling of which is attempted quietly, and 
in an orderly way; contentio, altercatio, and 
jurgium, such as are conducted with passion and 
vehemence, but which are still confined to words; rixse 
(o/o€/m;9), such as, like frays and broils come to blows, 
or at least threaten to come to blows, and are mid-way 
between jurgium and pugna. liv. xxxv. 17. Ex 
disceptatione altercationem fecenmt. Tac. Hist. i. 64. 
Jurgia primum, mox rixa inter ^atavos et le^onarios. 
Dial. 26. Cassius Severus non pugnat, sed rixatur. 
2. Controversia takes place between two parties 
the moment they place themselves in array on opposite 
sides ; disceptatio, when they commence disputing 
with each other, in order to arrive at the path of truth, 
or to discover what is right, but without a hostile feel- 
ing ; litigatio, when a hostile feeling and a personal 
interest are at the bottom of the dispute. 3. Con- 
tentio would maintain the right against all opponents, 
and effect its purpose, whatever it may be, by the 
strenuous exertion of all its faculties; altercatio 
would not be in debt to its opponent a single word, but 
have the last word itself; jurgium (from 0/977;) will, 
without hearkening to another, give vent to its ill-humor 
by harsh wonis. Contentio presents the serious 
image of strenuous exertion ; a 1 1 e r c a t i 0, the comic 
image of excessive heat, as in women's quarrels ; j u r- ^ 
gium, the hateful image of rude anger, (v. 274.) 

Discernere ; Distinquere. Discernere (8wi- 
Kpiveiv) means to distinguish by discrimination and 
judgment ; distinguere (Suurrl^at^ or huiT&ff€t,v)y 
by signs and marks, (vi. 103.) 
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Discipline, see Literce. Discrimen, see Tentare. 

DisERTUS ; Facundus ; Eloquens. D i s e r t u s 
and facundus denote a natural gift or talent for 
speaking, whereas eloquens, an acquired and culti- 
vated art. Disertus is he who speaks with clear- 
ness and precision ; facundus, he who speaks vdth 
elegance and beauty; eloquens, he who combines 
clearness and precision with elegance and beauty. The 
disertus makes a good teacher, who may nevertheless be 
confined to a one-sided formation of intellect ; the 
facundus is a good companion, whose excellence may 
nevertheless be confined to a superficial adroitness in 
speaking, without acuteness or depth, whereas the eh- 
quenSj whether he speaks as a statesman or as an author, 
must, by talent and discipline in all that relates to his 
art, possess a complete mastery over language, and the 
resources of eloquence.' Cic. Orat. 5, 19. Antonius 
.... disertos ait se vidisse multos, ehquentem omnino 
neminem. Quintil. viii. pr. 13. Diserto satis dicere 
quae oporteat ; ornate autem dicere proprium est eh' 
quentissimi. Suet. Cat. 53. Eloquentice quam pluri- 
mum adtendit, quantumvis facundus et promptus. (iv. 
14.) 

DiSPAR, see JEqum. Dispertire, see JDividere. 

DispuTARE, see Bisserere. 

Dissererb ; Disputare. Disserere (itepelv) 
means to express an opinion in a didactic form, and at 
the same time to explain the grounds of that opinion ; 
but disputare (hunrv^ia^a^) in a polemical form, 
and to take into consideration the arguments against it, 
and with one's opponent, whether an imaginary person 
or actually present, to weigh argument against argu- 
ment, and ascertain on which side the balance truth lies. 
The disserens takes only a subjective view of the ques- 
tion ; but the disputans would come at a result of ob- 
jective validity. Disserere, moreover, denotes a 
freer, disputarea more methodical discussion of the 
subject. Cic. Rep. iii. 16. i. 24. Fin. i. 9, 31. Orat. 
ii, 8, 13, (iv. 19.) 
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DiSTiNGUERB, 866 Discemere. 

DiSTRiBUERE, See Dividere. 

Diu, Diunus, DiuTiNUS, see Pridem. 

DiVBLLERE, see Frangere. Diversus, see Varius. 

DiviDERB ; Partiri ; Dirimbrb ; Dispertirb ; 
DiSTRiBUERB. 1. Dividere and dirimere mean 
to divide something, merely in order to break the unity 
of the whole, and separate it into parts, whereas par- 
tiri means to divide, in order to get the parts of ' 
the whole, and to be able to dispose of them. Hence 
the phrases divide et impera^ and dividere sen- 
tentioB^ but partiri proedam. 2. D i v i s i o denotes, 
theoretically, the separation of a genus into its species, 
whereas p a r t i t i o, the separation of the whole into its 
parts. Quintil. V. 10, 63. Cic. Top. 5. 3. Dividere 
refers to a whole, of which the parts are merely locally 
and mechanically joined, and therefore severs only an 
exterior connection ; but dirimere refers to a whole, 
of which the parts organically cohere, and destroys an 
interior connection. lav. xxii. 15. Caailinum urbs . . . 
Voltumo flumine dirempta Falemum ac Gampanum 
agrum dividit: for the separation of a city into two 
halves by a river, is an interior separation, whereas the 
separation of two neighboring districts by a city, is an 
exterior separation. 4. Dividere means also to 
separate into parts, without any accessory notion, where- 
as dispertire, with reference to future possessors, 
and distribuere, with reference to the right owners, 
or to proper and suitable places, (iv. 156.) 

DiviNARE ; Pr^saqire ; Pr^esentire ; Prjbvi- 
DERB ; Vaticinari ; PR.sa)iCERB. 1. D i V i n a r e 
denotes foreseeing by divine inspiration and supernatural 
aid, like fjutirrevea^cu ; praesagire (prae and r/yeur' 
^ai), in a natural way, by means of a peculiar organi- 
zation of mind bordering on the supernatural ; p r ge- 
s e n t i r e and p r se v i d e r e, by an unusual measure 
of natural talent ; praesentire, by immediate pre- 
sentiment ; praevidere, by foreright, by an acute 
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and happy combination. 2. Divinare, etc., are 
merely acts of perception, whereas vaticinatio and 
p r se d i c t i 0, the open expression of what is foreseen ; 
vaticinatio, that of the divinans and prcesagienSj 
like Trpo<fyrjT€la^ prophecy ; but p r se d i c t i o, that of 
the p-oBsmtiens and prcevidens, prediction, (vi. 105.) 

Divitijb; Opes; Gaz^; Locuples; Opulentus ; 
Copiosus. 1. D i V i t i ae and g a z je denote riches 
quite generally, as professions and the means of satisfy- 
ing one's wishes of any sort, whereas o p e s, as the 
means of attaining higher ends, of aggrandizing one's 
self, and of acquiring and maintaining influence. D i- 
V i t i se (from Seveiv) denotes the riches of a private per- 
son, like irkovTo^; opes (opulentus, ttoXw), the 
instrument of the statesman, or of the ambitious in 
political life ; g a z se, the treasure of a king or prince, 
like ^rjaavpoL 2. Dives means rich in opp. to 
poor, Quintil. v. 10, 26, like irkova-io^ ; locuples 
(loculos ttX^^cdi/), well-oflf, in opp. to egens, egentis, Cic. 
Plane. 35. Eos. Com. 8, like a(f>v€c6<: ; opulentus 
and copiosus, opulent, in opp. to inops, Cic. Parad, 
6. Tac. H. iii. 6, like ev7ro/>o9. (v. 81.) 

DivoRTiUM, see Eepudium. Divus, see Numen, 

Doctor , Pr.«oeptor ; Magister. Doctor means 
the teacher, as far as he imparts theory, with reference 
to the student, in opp. to the mere hearer ; p r ae c e p- 
1 r, as far as he leads to practice, in reference to the 
pupil, in opp. to the mere scholar ; magister, in a 
general sense, with reference to his superiority and 
ascendency in knowledge, in opp. to the laity. Cic. 
Orat. iii. 15. Vetus iUa doctrina eadem videtur et 
recte faciendi et bene dicendi magistra, neque disjunct! 
doctores, sed iidem erant vivendi prceceptores atque di- 
cendi. And. Mur. 31. (vi. 105). 

Doctrina ; Eruditio. Doctrina denotes learn- 
ing as a particular species of intellectual cultivation, 
whereas eruditio the learned result, as the crown of 
intellectual cultivation. Doctrina evinces a su- 

6 
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periority in particular branches of knowledge, and 
stands as a co-ordinate notion with exercitatio, 
which is distinguished from it by involving a superiority 
in the ready use of learning, and can therefore, even as 
a mere theory, be of more evident service in practice 
than that which is indirectly important ; e r u d i t i o 
stands in still closer relation to practice, and involves 
the co-operation of the different branches of knowledge 
and different studies to the ennobling of the human race ; 
it denotes genuine zeal for the welfare of mankind in an 
intellectual, as humanitas does in a moral, point of view. 
(v. 268.) 

DocTRiNA, see Literce. 

Dolor; Tristitia; Mcestitia; Luctus. 1. Do- 
1 r (from ^Xai/, c£^\io^ ?) denotes an inward feeling 
of grief, opp. to gaudium, Cic. Phil. xiii. 20. Suet. 
Caes. 22, like aXryo<;; whereas tristitia, moe ror, 
luctus, denote an utterance or external manifestation 
of this mward feeling. Tristitia and m oe s t i t i a 
are the natural and involuntary manifestation of it in 
the gestures of the body and in the countenance ; 1 u c- 
tus (aXu/cTo?), its artificial manifestation, designedly, 
and through the conventional signs of mourning, as 
cutting off the hair, mourning clothes, etc., at an ap- 
pointed time, like w€p^o<;. Moe ror also serves for 
a heightened expression of dolor y and luctus of 
moeror and tristitia, as far as the manifestation is 
added to distinguish the feelmg from it. Cic. Att. 
xii. 28. Mcerorem minui ; dolorem nee potui, nee si 
possem vellem. Phil. xi. 1. Magno in dolore sum, 
vel in moerore potius, quem ex miserabili morte C. Tre- 
"feonii accepimus. Plin. Ep. v. 9. lUud non triste so- 
lum, verum etiam luctuosum, quod Julius avitus deces- 
sit. Tac. Agr. 43. Finis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, 
amicis tii^tis ; for relations only put on mourning. Tac. 
Ann. ii. 82. Quanquam nee insignibus lugentium ab- 
stinebant, altius animis moerehant. Cic. Sext. 29, 39. 
iMctum nos hausimus majorem dolorem ille animi non 

r ^ 
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minorem. 2. Tristitia (from rapa/crof; ?) denotes the 
expression of grief in a bad sense, as gloom, fretfulness, 
and ill-humor, opp. to hilaratus^ Cic. Att. xii. 40. Fin. 
V. 30. Csecil. ap. Gell. xv. 9. Quintil. xi. 3, 67, 72, 
79,151; whereas moestitia (from /av/oo)) denotes grief, 
as deserving of commiseration, as affliction, when a most 
just grief gives a tone of sadness, in opp. to loetus^ Sail. 
Cat. f. Tac. Ann. i. 28. T r i s t i t i a is more an affair of 
reflection ; m oe s t i t i a, of feeling. The (ristiSy like the 
truculentus^ is known by his forbidding look, his wrinkled 
forehead, the contraction of his eyebrows ; the mcestus, 
like the afflictus^ by his lack-lustre eyes and dejected 
look. Tac. Hist. i. 82. Rarus per vias populus tyubB" 
ta plebs ; dejecti in terram militum vultus, ac plus trie- 
titcB quam poenitentiae. Cic. Mur, 24, 49. Tristem 
ipsum, mcestos amicos : and Orat. 22, 74. (iii. 234.) 

Dolor, see Cura. 

Donum; Muntjs; Largitio; Donarium; Donati- 
VUM ; LiBERALiTAS. 1. D n u m (hwrivri) means a 
present, as a gratuitous gift, by which the giver wishes 
to confer pleasure, like iSypov ; whereas m u n u s, as a 
reward for services, whereby the giver shows his love or 
favor, like ^epa<; ; lastly, 1 a r g i t i o, as a gift from self- 
interested motives, which under the show of beneficence 
would win over tind bribe, generally for political ends. 
Suet. Ca3S. 28. Aliis captivorum nullia dono afferens ; 
that is, not merely as a loan : compare with Ner. 46. 
Auspicanti Sporus annulum muneri obtulit ; that is, as 
a handsome return. Tac. H. ii. 30. Id comitatem 
bonitatemque faventes vocabant, quod sine mode (Vi- 
tellius) donaret sua largiretur aliena. 2. Donarium 
denotes particularly a gift to a temple ; donativum, 
a military gift, or earnest-money, which the new em- 
peror at his accession to the throne distributes among 
the soldiers ; liberalitas, a gift which the emperor 
bestowed, generally on a poor nobleman, for his support, 
(iv. 142.) 

Dorsum; Tergum. Dorsum (from Zepasi) denotes 
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the back, in an horizontal direction, consequently the 
back of an animal, in opp. to the belly, like v&rov ; 
t e r g u m (from Tpdxv^^y^ th^ back, in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, consequently the part between the should- 
ders in a man, in opp. to the breast, like fi€rd<f>p€vov. 
Hence dorsum mentis denotes the uppermost 
surface-; tergum mentis, the hinder part of a 
mountain, (v. 16.) 

' DuBius ; Ambiguus ; Anceps. D u b i u s (^8oc6<i) and 
a m b i g u u s (^afjL(f>l^ €xo>v) denote doubt, with refer- 
ence to success or failure, fortune or misfortune ; a n- 
c e p s, with reference to existence itself, to the being or 
not being. Veil. Pat. ii. Y9. Ea patrando bello mora 
fuit, quod postea duUa et interdum ancipiti fortuna ges- 
tum est. Tac. Ann. iv. 73. (v. 282.) 

DuDUM, see Pridem. DuLCis, see Suavis, 
DuMi ; Sentes ; Veprbs. D u m i denotes bushes grow- 
ing thickly together, which present the appearance of a 
wilderness ; sentes, prickly and wounding bushes, 
thorn-bushes ; v e p r e s combines both meanings ; thorn- 
bushes w ich make the ground a wilderness, (vi. 108.) 

Duplex; Duplum; Gbminus ; Dupliciter; Bifa- 
RIAM. 1. Duplex (8/7r\af) denotes double, as dis- 
tinct magnitudes to be counted : duplum (hnrXovv) 
as continuous magnitudes to be weigned or measured. 
Duplex is used as an adjective, duplum asa sub- 
stantive. Quintil. viii. 6, 42. In quo et numerus est 
duplex et duplum virium. % In duplex (as in 
S^TrXoO?), doubleness is the primary^ similarity and 
equality the secondary notion ; in g e m i n u s (as 
in SlSvfiosi), the notion of similarity and equality is the 
primary^ that of doubleness the secondary one. In Cic. 
rart. 6. Verba gerrdnata et duplieata vel etiam ssepius 
iterata ; the word geminata refers to the repetition of 
the same notion by synonymes ; duplieata to the repeti- 
tion of the same word. 3. Dupliciter is always 
modal ; in two diflFerent manners, with double purpose ; 
b i f a r i a m is local, in two places, or two parts. Cic. 
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Fam. ix. 20. DupUciter delectatus sum Uteris tuis ; 
compare with Tusc. iii. 11. Bifariam quatuor pertur- 
bationes aequaliter. distributae sunt. (v. 281.) 

E. 

Ebrius ; ViNOLBNTUS ; Trbmulentus ; Crapula ; 
Ebriosus. 1. Ebjietas places the consequences 
of the immoderate use of wine in its most favorable 
point of view, as the exaltation and elevation of the 
animal spirits, and in its connection with inspiration, like 
fxe^T] ; whereas v i n o 1 e n t i a, and the old word 
temulentia, in its disgusting point of view, as 
brutal excess, and in its connection with the loss of 
recollection, like otva)ac(s ; lastly, crapula, the ob- 
jective cause of this condition, like Kpanrakq. 2. 
Ebrius, and the word of rare occurrence, m a d u s a, 
denote a person who is drunk, with 4peference to the 
condition ; ebriosus, a drunkard, with reference to 
the habit, (v. 330.) 

EccB, see En. Editus, see Altm, 

Edulia, see AUmenta. Egerb, see Carere. 

Egestas, see Paupertas. Ejularb, see Lacrimare. 

Elaborarb, see Labor. Eligbrb, see Diligere. 

E LONGINQUO, see Procul. Eloqubns, see IHsertus. 

Eloqui ; Enunciare ; Proloqui ; Pronunciare ; 
Recitare. 1. Eloqui and enunciare denote an act 
of the intellect, in conformity to which one utters a thought 
that was resting in the mind ; but the ehquena regards 
therein both substance and form, and would express his 
thought in the most perfect language ; whereas the 
enuncians regards merely the substance, and would 
only make his thought publici juris^ or communicate it ; 
hence e 1 o c u t i o belongs to rhetoric, enuntiatio to 
logic. 2. On the other hand, proloqui denotes a moral 
act, in conformity to which one resolves to give utter- 
ance to a secret thought, in opp. to reticere^ like proJUeri; 
lastly, pronuntiare, a physical act, by which one 
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utters any thing, whether thought of, or written mechan- 
ically by the organs of speech, and makes it heard, like 
redtare, Pronuntiare, however, is a simple act 
of the organs of speech, and aims merely at being fully 
heard ; r e c i t a r e is an act of refined art, and aims 
by just modulation, according to the laws of declama- 
tion, to make a pleasing impression. Pronuntiatio 
relates only to single letters, syllables, and words, as 
the elements and body of speech, whereas recitatio 
relates both to the words and to their import, as the 
spirit of speech, (iv. 4.) 

Elucet, see Constat. Emendare, see Oorrigere. 

Emere ; Mercari ; Redimere. 1. E m e r e means 
to buy, where furnishing one's self with the article is 
the main point, the price the next point, like Trplaa^ac ; 
whereas mercari (from dfiefyyecv) means to buy, as 
a more formal transaction, generally as the mercantile 
conclusion of a» bargain, like ifiTrdXav, 2. Emere 
refers to the proper objects of trade ; redimere to 
things which, according to the laws of justice and mor- 
ality, do not constitute articles of trade, and which the 
buyer might either claim as his due, or ought to receive 
freely and gratuitously, such as peace, justice, love, and 
so forth. Cic. Sext. 30, 36. Quis autem rex qui illo 
anno non aut emendum sibi quod non habebat, aut red- 
imendum quod habebat, arbitrabatur ? (iv. 116.) 

Eminens ; ExcELLENS ; Pr^clarus ; Pr^stans ; 
Insignis ; SiNGULARis ; Unicus. 1. E m i n e n s, 
excellens, prgeclarus, and p r ge s t a n s, in- 
volve a quiet acknowledgment of superiority ; whereas 
e g r e g i u s, with an expression of enthusiasm, like 
glorious ; e x i m i u s, with an expression of admiration, 
like excellent. 2. E x i m i u s, &c. relate altogether to 
good qualities, like superior, and can be connected with 
vices and faults only in irony ; whereas i n s i g n i s, 
8 i n g u 1 a r i s, and u n i c u s, are indifferent, and serve 
as well to heighten blame as praise, like distinguished, 
matchless, (vi. 111.) 
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Eminet, see AppareL Eminus, see ProcuL 

Emissarius, see Explorator, 

Emolumentum, see Lucrum. Emori, see Mors, 

En ; EccE. E n (jivi) means, see here what was 
before hidden from thee ! hke fiVy rjvl, rjvlhe ; whereas 
e c c e (ej^e ? or the redupUcation of the imperatjve of 
Eco, to see, oculus ?) means, see there what thou hast 
not before observed ! like JZov, (vi. 112.) 

Ensis, see Gladius. Enunciare, see Moquu 

Epistola, see lAterce. 

EpuLiB ; CoNViviUM ; Dapes ; Epulum ; Commiss- 
atio. Epulae is the general expression, the meal, 
whether frugal or sumptuous, whether en famille or with 
guests, at home or in public ; conviviumisa social 
meal, a convivial meal ; dapes (from BdyjraL^ hehrvov)^ 
a religious meal, a meal of oflFerings ; epulum, a 
solemn meal, mostly political, a meal in honor of some- 
thing, a festival ; comissatio (from KOfjud^ecv), a 
gormandizing meal, a feast, (v. 195.) 

Equus ; Caballus ; Mannus ; Canterius. E q u u s 
(from the antiquated word, ehu) denotes a horse, as a 
general expression, a term in natural history ; c a b a 1 1 u a 
(from fca<l>d^a)), a horse for ordinary services ; m a n n u s, 
a smaller kind of horse, hke palfrey, for luxury ; c a n- 
t e r i u s, a castrated horse, a gelding. Sen. Ep. 85. 
Cato censorius canterio vehebatur et hippoperis quidem 
impositis. Oh quantum decus sseculi ! Catonem uno 
caballo esse contentum, et ne toto quidem ! Ita non 
omnibus obesis mannis et asturconibus et tolutariia 
praeferres unum ilium equum ab ipso Catone defrictum. 
(iv. 287.) 

Ergastulum, see Custodia. Eripbre, see Demere. 

Errarb ; Vagari ; Palari. E r r a r e (eppeiv) is 
to go astray, TrXavaa^at^ an involuntary wandering 
about, when one knows not the right way ; vagari 
and palari, on the other hand, mean a voluntary 
wandering ; vagari, like aKJouT^ai,^ when one disdains 
a settled residence, or straight path, and wanders about 
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unsteadily ; p a 1 a r i (from pandere ?) when one sepa- 
rates from one's company, and wanders about alone. 
E r r a m u s ignari, v a g a m u r soliUi, p a 1 a m ur di8- 
versi. Tac. H. i. 68. Undique populatio et csedes ; ipsi 
m medio vagi; alnectis armis magna pars, saucii aut 
palantes in montem Vocetiam perfugiunt. (i. 89.) 

Erudirb ; FoRMARE ; Instituerb. E r u d i r e and 
f r m a r e denote education as an ideal good, and as 
a part of human improvement ; e r u d i r e, generally, 
and as far as it frees from ignorance ; f o r m a r e, 
specially, and as far as it prepares one in a particular 
sphere, and for a particular purpose, and gives the mind 
a bent thereto ; whereas instituere denotes educa- 
tion as a real good, in order to qualify for a particular 
employment, (vi. 113.) 

Eruditio, see lAterce. Esca, see AUmenta. 

ESCENDERB, SCO Scandere. Esuries, see Fames, 

Et ; Que ; Ac ; Atque. E t (erC) is the most gen- 
eral corpulative particle ; que and e t — e t connect 
opposites; que (/wii), simply because they are oppo- 
sites, as terra marique ; but e t — e t, in order to point 
them out emphatically as opposites [and closely con- 
nected notions of thfi same kind']^ as et terra et mart ; 
whereas a c and atque connect synonymes, atque be- 
fore vowels and gutturals ; a c before the other conso- 
nants ; as, for example, vir fortis ac strenuus. (vi. 114.) 

EvENiRE, Accidere. Evertere, see Perdere, 

Evestigio, see Repente. Evocare, see Arcessere, 

Excellens, see Mninena. Excelsus, see Alius. 

ExciPERE, see Sumere. Excors, see Amena. 

ExcuBiiB ; Stationes ; Vigili^e. E x c u b i ae are 
the sentinels before the palace, as guards of honor and 
safeguards ; stationes, guards stationed at the gate 
as an outpost ; v i g i 1 i se, guards in the streets durmg 
the night as a patrol. 

ExcuSATio, see Purgatio. 

Exemplum ; Exemplar. Exemplum means an 
example out of many, chosen on account of its relative 
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aptness for a certain end ; whereas exemplar means 
an example before others, chosen on account of its ab- 
solute aptness to represent the idea of a whole species, 
a model. Cic. Mur. 31. Veil. P. ii. 100. Antonius 
singulare exemplum clementise Csesaris ; compare with 
Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Si incolumem servaveris, aeternum 
exemplar clementise ero ; not merely tuse clenienticey but 
of clemency in general, (v. 359.) 

ExERCiTus ; Copi^. Exercitus is an army 
that consists of several legions ; but c o p i se mean 
troops, which consist of several cohorts. 

ExniBERE, see Frcehere. Exigerb, see Petere. 

ExiGUUS, see Parvus. 

ExiLis ; Macer ; Gracilis ; Tenuis. E x i 1 i s 
and macer denote leanness, with reference to the in- 
terior substance and with absolute blame, as a conse- 
quence of want of sap, and of shrivelling ; e x i 1 i s (from 
egere, exiguus,) generally as applicable to any material 
body, and as poverty and weakness, in opp. to uhery 
Cic. Or. i. 12 ; macer (^fiaKp6<;, meagre,) especially 
to animal bodies, as dryness, in opp. to pinguis^ Virg. 
Eel. iii. 100 ; whereas gracilis and tenuis, with 
reference to the exterior form, indiflFerentl^ or with 
praise ; tenuis (raz/u^, thiri)^ as approaching to the 
notion of delicate^ and as a general term, applicable to 
all bodies, in opp. to crasms, Cic. Fat. 4. Vitruv. iv. 
i ; but gracilis as approaching to the notion of tally 
procerus, and especially as applicable to animal bodies, 
like slender, in opp. to opimus, Cic. Brut. 91 ; obesus^ 
Cels. i, 3, 30. ii. 1. Suet. Dom. 18. (v. 25.) 

Eximere, see Demere. Existimare, see Oensere. 

ExiTiuM, ExiTUS, see Lues, 

ExPERiRi, see Tentare. Expetere, see Velle, 

ExPiLARE, see Vastare. 

Explorator; Speculator; Emissarius. Explo- 
r a 1 r e s are scouts, publicly ordered to explore the 
state of the country or the enemy ; speculatores, 
spies, secretly sent out to observe the condition and 
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plans of the enemy ; e m i s s a r i i, secret agents, com- 
missioned with reference to eventual measures and ne- 
gotiations, (vi. 117.) 

ExPROBRARE, see Objicere, 

ExsECRARij see Ahominare. 

ExsEQUi^, see Funua. Exsomnis, see ViffiL 

ExsPECTARE, see Manere. 

ExsPEs; Desperans. Exspes denotes hopeless- 
ness, as a state ; but desperans, despondency, as 
the painful feeling of hopelessness. 

ExsTRUCTUS, see Prceditu8. ExsuL, see Perfuga, 

ExsuLTARE, see Gaudere, Exta, see Caro, 

ExTEMPLO, see Repente. 

ExTERUS ; ExTERNUS ; Peregrinus ; Alienigena. 

EXTRARIUS ; EXTRANEUS ; Ad VENA ; HOSPES. 1. E X- 

t e r u s and externus denote a foreigner, as one 
dwelling in a foreign country ; whereas peregrinus, 
alienigena, advena, and hospes, as one who 
sojourns for a time in a country not his own. 2. E x- 
t e r n u s denotes a merely local relation, and is appli- 
cable to things as well as to persons ; but e x t e r u s, 
an intrinsic relation, and is an epithet for persons only. 
JExternce nationes is a merely geographical expression 
for nations that are situated without ; exterce nationes, a 
political expression for foreign nations. 3. Extraneus 
means, that which is without us, in opp. to relatives, 
family, native country ; whereas extrarius, in opp. 
to one's self. Cic. ap. Colum. xii. Comparata est opera 
mulieris ad domesticam dihgentiam ; viri autem ad ex- 
ercitationem forensem et extraneam : comp. with Juv. 
ii. 56. Utilitaa aut in corpore posita est aiit in extrariia 
rebus : or Quintil. vii. 2, 9, with vii. 4, 9. 4. P e r e- 
g r i n u s is one who does not possess the right of citi- 
zenship, in opp. to civisy Sen. Helv. 6; alienigena, 
one born in another country, in opp. to jpatrius and in- 
digena ; advena, the emigrant, in opp. to indigenay 
Liv. xxi. 30 ; hospes, the foreigner, in opp. to pop- 
ulari8. 5. Peregrinus is the political name of a 
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foreigner, as far as he is without the rights of a citizen 
and native inhabitant, with disrespect ; h o s p e s, the 
name given to him from a feeling of kindness, as pos- 
sessing the rights of hospitality. Cic. Rull. ii. 34. Nos 
autem hinc Romae, qui veneramus, jam non hospites sed 
peregrini atque advence nominabamur. (iv. 386.) 
ExTORRis, see Perfuga, 

EXTRANEUS, EXTRARIUS, 806 ExtCTUS. 

ExTREMus ; Ultimus ; Postremus ; Novissmus. 
Extremus and ultimus denote the last in a con- 
tinuous magnitude, in a space ; extremus, the out- 
ermost part of a space, or of a surface, in opp. to inti- 
muB and medius, Cic. N. D. ii. 27, 54. Cluent. 65, 
like eaxaro^;; ultimus (superl. from ollus), the 
outermost point of a line, in opp. to citimus and prooci- 
mu8. Cic. Somn. 3. Prov. cons. 18. Liv. v. 38, 41, 
like Xola^o<;, Whereas postremus and n o v i s s i- 
m u s denote the last in a discrete quantity, or magni- 
tude consisting of separate parts, in a row of progress- 
ive numbers ; postremus, the last in a row that is 
completed, in which it occupies the last place, in opp. to 
those that precede it, primus^ princepSy tertius, like 
vo-Taro? ; whereas novissimus denotes the last in a 
row that is not complete, in which, as the last comer, it 
occupies the last place, in opp. to that which has none 
to follow it, but is last of all, like veaTo<;. 

Exuvi^, see Prceda. 



Faber ; 0PIFEX ; Artifex. F a b r i (from favere, 
fovere,) are such workmen as labor with exertion of bod- 
ily strength, carpenters and smiths, 'xeipcovaKre^; ; o p i- 
fices such as need mechanical skill and industry, 
jSdvavaoi; artifices such as employ mind and in- 
•vention in their mechanical functions, Teyvlrai, (v. 
329.) 

Fabulari, see Loqui and Garrire, 
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Facbrb, see Agere. Facbtis, see Lepidas. 

Facies ; Os ; Vultus ; Oculi. F a c i e s (from 
species) and oculi (from oKKosi) denote the face and 
eyes only in a physicsd point of view, as the natural 
physiognomy and the organs of sight; but os and 
vultus with a moral reference, as making known the 
temporary, and even the habitual state of the mind by 
the looks and eyes ; os (from o^o^mC)^ by the glance 
of the eye, and the corresponding expression of the 
mouth ; vultus (from eXxicro?), by the motion of the 
eye, and the simultaneous expression of the parts nearest 
to it, the serene and the darkened brow. Tac. Agr. 
44. Nihil metus in vultu ; gratia om supererat. (iv. 
318.) 

Facilitas, see Rumamtaa. Facinus, see Delictum. 

Faoultas, see Occam. Factum, see Agere. 

Facundus, see IHsertus. Factio, see Partes. 

Fallaciter, see Perperam. 

Fallere ; Frustrari ; Decipere ; Circumvbnire ; 
Fraudare ; Imponere. Fallere, frustrari, and 
i m p n e r e, mean to deceive, and eflfect an exchange 
of truth for falsehood, <j<\>aXKeiv ; \h.Q fallens (^acjydWcov) 
deceives by erroneous views ; the frustrans (from 
-^uS^o?), by false hopes ; the imponenSy by practising on 
the credulity of another. Decipere and c i r- 
cumvenire mean to outwit, and obtain an unfair 
advantage, aTrardv ; the decipiens, by a suddenly exe- 
cuted ; the circumvenienSy by an artfully laid plot. 
Fraudare QyJrevBetv^ means to cheat, or injure and rob 
anybody by an abuse of his confidence, (v. 357.) 

False, Falso, see Perperam. Fama, see Rumor. 

Fames ; Esuries ; Inedia. Fames is hunger 
from want of food, like X4/^9, in opp. to aatietas ; whereas 
esuries is hunger from an empty and - craving 
stomach, in opp. to sitis; lastly, inedia is not eatmg, 
in a general sense, l^^thout reference to the cause,, 
though for the most part from a voluntary resolution, 
like aaiTia. Hence fame and esurie pepire mean to 
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die of hunger, whereas inedia perire means to starve 
one's self to death, (iii. 119.) 

Familia, see ^difidum. Familiaris, see Socius. 

Famulus, see Servus. Fanum, see Templum. 

Fas est, see Conceasum est 

Fastidium, see Spernere, Fastigium, see Oulmen. 

Fastus, see Superlia. 

Fateri ; Profitbri ; Confiteri. F a t e r i means 
to disclose, without any accessory notion, in opp. to 
celare, Liv. xxiv. 5. Curt. vi. 9; profiteri means to 
avow, freely and openly, without fear and reserve, 
whether questioned or not ; confiteri, to confess in 
consequence of questions, menaces, compulsion. The 
prof 68810 has its origin in a noble consciousness, when a 
man disdains concealment, and is not ashamed of that 
which he has kept secret ; the confessio^ in ai^ignoble 
consciousness, when a man gives up his secret out of 
weakness, and is ashamed of that which he confesses. 
Cic. Csec. 9, 24. Ita libenter confitetur^ ut non solum 
fateri^ sed etiam profiteri videatur. Plane. 25, 62. 
Rabir. perd. 5. (iv. 30.) 

Fatigatus ; Fessus ; Lassus. Fatigatus and 
f e s s u s express the coiidition in which a man after ex- 
ertion longs for rest, from subjective weariness ; whereas 
lassus and lassatus, the condition in which a 
man after active employment has need of rest, from ob- 
jective weakness. Cels. i. 2, 15. Exercitationis finis 
esse debet sudor aut certe lassitudoj quae citra fatiga- 
tionem sit. Sail. Jug. 57. Opere castrorum et proeli- 
orum fessi lassique erant. (i. 105.) 

Fatum, see Casus. Fatuus, see Stupidus. 

Faustus, see Felix. 

Faux; Glutus; Ingluvies ; Guttur; Gurqulio; 
GuLA. Faux, glutus, and ingluvies, denote 
the space within the throat ; g 1 u t u s QyXo)TTa) , in men ; 
in gl u vi e s, in animals ; f a u x i^dpvy^}, the upper 
part, the entrance into the throat ; whereas guttur, 
gurgulio, and gula, denote that part of the body 
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which encloses the space within the throat ; g u r g u 1 i o 
(redupl. of gula), in animals ; g u 1 a, in men ; g u 1 1 u r, 
in either. (v.llQ.) 

Fax; Tmda; Funale. Fax is the general ex- 
pression for any sort of torch ; t ae d a is a natural pine 
torch ; funale, an artificial wax-torch. 

Fel; Bilis. Fel (from ^Xeyay, ^Xery/m^") is the 
gall of animals, and, figuratively, the symbol of bitter- 
ness to the taste ; whereas bilis is the gall of human 
beings, and, figuratively, the symbol of exasperation of 
mmd. (v. 120.) 

Felix ; Prosper ; Faustus ; Fortunatus ; Beatus. 
Felix, foe lix, (^^vKov expav) is the most general ex- 
pression for happiness, and has a transitive and intran- 
sitive meaning, making happy and being happy ; p r o s- 
p e r and faustus have only a transitive sense, mak- 
ing happy, or announcing happiness ; prosperum 
(jrpoa^ptyi) as far as men's hopes and wishes are ful- 
filled; fan stum (from axfMvo), <^v<rrripio<i^ as an 
effect of divine favor, conferring blessings; whereas 
fortunatus and beatus have only an intransitive 
or passive meaning, being happy ; fortunatus, asa 
favorite of fortune, like evrvxv'^y beatus (ylrlr)';^ as 
conscious of happiness, and contented, resembling the 
^€ol peia 5a6)in"€9, like luucdpuy;. (vi. 125.) 

Femina; Mulier; Uxor; Conjux; Marita. 1. 
F e m i n a (^(f>vo/jbipi]) denotes woman with regard to her 
physical nature and sex, as bringing forth, in opp. to 
mas; whereas mulier (from mollis), woman, in a 
physical point of view, as the weaker and more tender 
sex, in opp. to vir ; whence femina only can be used 
for the female of an animal. 2. Mulier denotes also 
the married woman, in opp. to virgo, Cic. Verr. ii. 1 ; 
whereas uxor and c o n j u x, the wife, in opp. to the 4 
husband ; uxor, merely in relation to the man who has 
married her, in opp. to maritiis, Tac. G. 18 ; c onj ux 
(from conjungere), in mutual relation to the husband, 
as half of a pair, and in opp. to liberiy Cic. Att. viii. 2. 
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Catil. iii. 1. Liv. v. 39, 40. Tac. Ann. iv. 62. H. 
iii. 18, 67. Suet. Cal. 17. Accordingly, uxor be- 
longs to the man ; c o n j u x is on a par with the man ; 
uxor refers to an every-day marriage, like wife ; c o n- 
jux, to a marriage between people of rank, like con- 
sort. Veil. Pat. ii. 100. Claudius, Gracchus, Scipio, 
quasi cujuslibet uxore violata poenas perpendere, quum 
Caesaris filiam et Neroues violassent conjugem. 3. 
Uxor is the ordinary, m a r i t a a poetical, expression 
for a wife. (iv. 327.) 

Femur, see Coxa. Fera, see Animal. 

Ferax, see Foscundus. Fere, see Pcene. 

Feri^, see Solemnia. Fbriari, see Vacare. 

Ferire, see Verherare. Fermb, see Pcene. 

Ferocia ; Ferocitas ; Virtus ; Fortitudo. F e r- 
c i a and ferocitas (from (j)pd^ac) denote natural 
and wild courage, of which even the barbarian and wild 
beast are capable ; ferocia, as a feeling, feroci- 
tas, as it shows itself in action ; whereas virtus 
and fortitudo denote a moral courage, of which 
men only of a higher mould are capable ; virtus, that 
which shows itself in energetic action, and acts on the 
offensive ; fortitudo (from the old word forctitudo, 
from farcire,) that which shows itself in energetic re- 
sistance, and acts on the defensive, like constantia. 
Pacuv. Nisi insita ferocitate atque ferocia. Tac. Ann. 
xi. 19. Nos virtutem auximus, barbari ferociam infre- 
gere : and ii. 25. (i. 44.) 

Ferre ; PoRTARB ; Bajulare ; Gererb. 1. F e rr e 
means, like ^epeiVj to carry any thing portable from one 
place to another ; p o r t a r e and bajulare, like 
^acrrd^ecv, to carry a load ; p o r t a r e (from iropit^eiv) ^ 
for one's self, or for others ; bajulare, asa porter. 
In Caes. B. G. i. 16. Mixji frumentum .... confeiri^ 
comportarij adesse dicere ; c o n f e r e refers to the de- 
livery and the contribution from several subjects to the 
authorities of the place ; c o m p o r t a r e, the delivery 
of these contributions by the authorities of the place to 
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Csesar. 2. Ferre, portare, and b a j u 1 a r e, ex- 
press only an exterior relation, that of the carrier to his 
load, whereas g e r e r e (^aryeipecv) g e s t a r e, like 
^6p€tv, an interior relation, that of the possessor to his 
property. As, then, bellum ferre means only 
either inferre helium or tolerare, so bellum gerere 
has a synonymous meaning with habere, and is applica- 
ble only to the whole people, or to their sovereign, who 
resolved upon the war, and is in a state of war ; but 
not to the army fighting, nor to the commander who is 
commissioned to conduct the war. Bellum geret populus 
Romanus, administrat consul, capessit miles, (i. 150.) 
Ferre ; Tolerare ; Perferre ; Pbrpeti ; Susti- 
NERE ; SiNERE ; SusTENTARE. 1. Ferre Q^ipecv) 
represents the bearing, only with reference to the bur- 
den which is borne, altogether objectively, like <f>ip€cv ; 
whereas tolerare, perferre, and pati, per- 
p e t i, with subjective reference to the state of mind of 
the person bearing ; the tolerans and perf evens bear 
their burden without sinking under it, wiwi strength and 
self-control, synonymously with sustinenSj sustaining, 
like ToXfjL&v ; the patiena and perpetuTis (Tra^eiv) with- 
out striving to get rid of it, with willingness or resigna- 
tion, enduring it, synonymously with sinens. Ferre 
and tolerare have only a noun for their object, but 
pati also an infinitive. 2. Perferre is of higher 
import than tolerare^ as p e r p e t i is of higher import 
than pati, to endure heroically and patiently. Poet. ap. 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 29. Nee est malum, quod non natura 
humana patiendo feral : compare with Tac. Ann. i. 74. 
Sen. Thyest. 307. Leve est miserias /i^rre ; perferre 
est grave. Phn. H. N. xxvi. 21. Qui perpeti medici- 
nam non toleraverant. Tac. Ann. iii. 3. Magnitudinem 
mali perferre visu non toleraviL 3. Tolerare (from 
rXrjvat) means to keep up under a burden, and not sink 
down ; but sustinere means to keep up the bur- 
den, and not let it sink. 4. Pati denotes an intel- 
lectual permission, no opposition being made, hke to let 
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happen ; "whereas s i n e r e (avelvtu) denotes" a mate- 
rial permission, not to hold any thing fast nor otherwise 
hinder, to leave free. Pati has, in construction, 
the action itself for its object, and governs an infinitive ; 
s i n e r e, the person acting, and is in construction with 
ut. (iv. 259.) 6. Sustinere means to hold up, in 
a general sense, whereas sustentare, to hold up 
"with trouble and diflSculty. Curt. viii. 4, 15. Fort« 
Macedo gregarius miles seque et anna sustentans tandem 
in castra venit ; compare with v. 1, 11. Tandem La- 
conum acies languescere, lubrica anna sudore vix «?««- 
tinena. Also, Liv. xxiii. 45. Senec. Prov. 4. a. f. (iii. 
293.) 

Fbrtims, see Foeeimdus. Ferula, see Fustis. 

Fervbrb, see Calere. Fessus, see Fatigatm. 

Festa, see Solemnia. Festinus, see dtiLs. 

Festivus, see Lepidm. Fidelis, see Fidus. 

FiDELiTAS, see Fides. 

FiDERB ; CONPIDERB ; FiDBM HABERE ; CREDERB ; 

CoMMiTTERE ; Pbrmittere. 1. F i d T e (TreC^etv) 
means to trust; confidere, to trust firmly, bot^ 
"with reference to strength and assistance ; whereas 
fidem habere, to give credit, and credere, to 
place behef, namely, with reference to the good inten- 
tions of another. Liv. ii. 45. Gonsules magis non 
confidere quam non credere suis militibus ; the former 
■with reference to their valor, the latter with reference 
to their fidelity. 2. F i d e r e, etc., denote trust as a 
feelmg ; committer e, permittere, as an ac- 
tion ; the committens acts in good trust in the power 
and will of another, whereby he imposes upon him a 
moral responsibility ; to intrust ; the permittens acts to 
get rid of the business himself, whereby he imposes 
at most only a political or legal responsibility, as to 
leave (or, give up) to. Cic. Font. 14. Ita ut com" 
misma sit fidei, permissus potestati. Verr. i. 32. v. 
14. (v. 259.) 
Fides ; Fidelitas ; Fiducia ; Confidentia ; Au- 
6 
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dacia; Audbntia. 1. Fides and fidelitas 
mean ihe fidelity which a man himself observes towards 
others; fides, in a more general sense, like tt^t^?, 
the keepmg of one's word and assurance from con- 
scientiousness, together with the reliance of others upon 
us as springing from this quality, the credit we possess ; 
fidelitas deno'tes, in a more special sense, like 
TTtoTOTiyv, the faithful adherence to persons to whom we 
have once devoted ourselves ; whereas f i d u c i a and 
'confidentia denote the trust we place in others ; 
f i d u c i a, the laudable trust in things, in which we act- 
ually can trusty which is allied to the courage of trusting 
in ourselves, in opp. to timor; Cic. Div. ii. 31. Plin. 
Ep. V. 17, like ^a/>o-o9 ; but confidentia denotes a 
blamable blind trust, particularly m one's own strength, 
in opp. to foresight and discretion, and which converts 
spirit into presumption, like ^pdao<:. 5. Fiducia 
and confidentia have their foundation in trusting 
to the prosperous issue of anything; audacia and 
audentia, in the contempt of danger ; audacia some- 
times means a laudable boldness, as a word of higher 
import than fdiuna; sometimes a blamable boldness, 
as a civil term for temeritas^ like rokfia ; but a u d e n- 
tia is always a laudable spirit of enterprise. Juven. 
aii. 108. Quum magna msdae superest audacia causae, 
creditur a multis fiducia. Sen. Ep. 87. Quae bona 
sunt, fiduciam faciunt, divitiae audaoiam. (v. 256.) 

FiDBS, see Religio. Fides, see Chorda. 

Fiducia, see Fides. 

FiDus ; FiDBLis ; Infidus ; Infidbus ; Pbbfidus ; 
Pbrfidiosus. 1. Fid us de^ote$ a natural quality, 
like trustworthy, with relative praise ; whereas f i d e 1 i s 
denotes a moral characteristic, as faithful, with absolute 
praise. Liv. xjdi. 22. Eo vinculo Hispaniam vir unus 
solerti ma^ quam fideli consilio exsolvit. Abellex 
erat Sagunti, nobilis Mispanus, fidus ante Poenis. 3. 
Infidus means unworthy of trust; infidelis, 
unfaithful; perfidus, treacherous, m particular ac- 
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iions ; perfidiosus, fiill of treachery, with refer- 
ence to the whole character, (v. 255.) 

FiGURA ; Forma ; Species. F i g u r a (from fin- 
gere, <f>€ryy€iv,') denotes shape altogether indifferently, 
in its mathematical relation, as far as it possesses a defi- 
nite outline, like axvH^9 whereas forma (jc\>6pifio<;^ 
<f>6p7)fia,y denotes it in an cesthetical relation, as far as 
it is a visible stamp and copy of an interior substance, 
to which it corresponds, like fJMp<fyij ; lastly, species, 
in its physical relation, as far as it stands opposed to the 
inner invisible substance, which it covers as a mere out- 
side, like eISo9. Hence figurare means to shape, 
that is, to give a definite outline to a formless mass ; 
whereas f o r m a r e means to form, that is, to ^ve the 
right shape to an unwrought mass ; and lasdy, s p e- 
ciem addere means to bedeck any thing, m the old 
sense of the word, that is, to give to a mass already 
formed an exterior that shall attract the eye. Accord- 
ing to this explanation figura refers exclusively to 
the outline or lineaments, whilst forma, or at least 
species, involves color, size, and the like. (iii. 25.) 

FiMus, see Lutum. 

FiNDERB ; SciNDERB. F i n d r means to sepa- 
rate a body according to its natural joints, consequently 
to divide it, as it were, into its component parts, to 
cleave ; but s c i n d e r e (o-zceSacroi) to divide it by 
force, without regard to its joints, and so separate it mto 
fragments, to chop or tear to pieces. Hence f i n d e r e 
lignum means to cleave a log of wood, with the as- 
sistance of nature herself, lengthways ; s c i n d e r e, to 
chop it by mere force breadthways. The findens cequor 
nave considers the sea as a conflux of its component 
waters ; the seindens, merely as a whole, (iv. 154.) 

FiNiRE ; Terminare ; Consummare ; Absolvere ; 
Perficerb. Fin ire and terminare denote the 
mere ending of anything, without regard to how far the 
object of the undertaking is advanced; finire 
(^^^Iveiv ?) to end, in opp. to incipere^ Cic. Orat. iii. 
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59; but terminare, to make an end, in opp. to 
continuare; whereas consummare, absolvere, 
and perficere denote the completion of a work; 
c n 8 u m m a r e, as the most general term in opp. to 
doing a thing by halves ; absolvere refers to a duty 
fulfilled, and a difficult work which is now done, and 
leaves the workman free, in opp. to inchoare; perfi- 
cere refers to an end attained, and a self-chosen task, 
' which is now done, and may be called complete, in opp. 
to conari. Cic. Orat. 29, 30. Verr. i. 27. Abso- 
lut u s also has an extensive signification, and refers to 
the completeness of the work, like eWeX^?; per- 
fectus, an intensive signification, and refers to the 
excellence of the work, like t€X£io<;. (iv. 366.) 

Finis ; Terminus ; Limes. Finis (from <^^tW) 
denotes a boundary, as a mathematical line, like TiXo<; ; 
terminus and limes, a mark, as the material 
sign of a boundary ; terminus (recpofievo^;, ripfia^^ 
a stone set up, as the sign of a bounding point, like 
repfia ; limes, a ridge, as the sign of a bounding 
line, like opo<;. Cic. Lael. 16. Constituendi sunt qui 
sint in amicitia fines et quasi termini diligendi. Hor. 
Carm. ii. 18, 24. Revellis agri terminoa et ultra limitea 
clientium salis avarus. (iv. 359.) 

FiNiTiMUS, see Vicinus. Firmus, see Validus. 

Fiscus, see j^arium, Flagitarb, see Petere. 

Flagitium, see Delictum. Flagrarb, see Ardere. 

Flavus, see Luteus. Flerb, see Lacrimare, 

Fluctus, see Aqua. 

Flubrb ; Manare ; Liquerb. F 1 u e r e (^\v(o) 
denotes flowing, with reference to the motion of the 
fluid ; manare (from fiav6<;y or madere^^ with refer- 
ence to the imparting of the fluid ; and 1 i q u e r e, 
with reference to the nature of the fluid. The cause 
of the fluendi is, that the fluid has no dam, and accord- 
ing to the law of gravity flows on ; whereas the cause 
of the manandi is the over-fulness of the spring ; lastly, 
1 i q u e r e, to be fluid, is the negative state oifluere and 
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manare. Hence f 1 u e r e, with its synonyme 1 a b i, is 
more opposed to hxBrere and stare ; and moreover 1 a b- 
ari, with its synonyme effundi, more opposed to 
contineri^ claudi; lastly, liquere, with its synonyme 
dissolvi, more opposed to coricreviase, rigere, Gell. 
xvii. 11. Plato potum dixit defluere ad pulmonem, 
eoque satis humectate, demanare per eum, quia sit rim- 
osior, et confluere inde in vesicam. (ii. 1.) 

Fluvius ; Flumen ; Amnis. F 1 u v i u s, f 1 u m e n, 
(from ^Xv(o) denote, like f>6o<;j pevfui^ an ordinary 
stream, in opp. to a pond and lake ; whereas amnis 
(a/x€i/a9, manare^ like iroTafjbo^;^ a great and mighty 
river, in opp. to the sea. Cic. Div. i. 50. and Divin. i. 
35, 78. Ut flumina in contrarias partes fluxerint, atque 
in amneB mare influxerit. Tac. Ann. xv. 58. Senec. 
N. Q. iii. 19. Habet ergo non tantum venas aquarum 
terra, ex quibus corrivatis flumina effici possunt, sed et 
amnes magnitudinis vastse. Then : Hanc magnis amni- 
bus setemam esse materiam, cujus non tangantur ex- 
trema sicut fluminum et fontium. Tac. Hist. v. 23. 
Quo Mosse fluminis os amnem Rhenum oceano affundit. 
Curt. ix. 4, 5. (ii. 7.) 

FoBcuNDUs ; Fbrtilis ; Ferax ; Uber ; Frugifer ; 
Fructuosus. 1. Foecundus (from <^i}a), foetus,) 
denotes the fruitfulness of a living and breeding hieing, 
in opp. to effoetus^ like cvtoko^ ; whereas f e r t i 1 i s 
and ferax (from ^ep<o) the fruitfulness of inanimate 
and productive nature, and of the elements, opposed to 
sterilis, like €v<f>opo<;. Tac. Ann. xii. 63. Byzantium 
fertili solo fodcundoque mari, quia vis piscium hos ad 
portus adfertur. Germ. 5. Terra satis /<graa;,/ru^if- 
erarum arborum impatiens, pecorum foecunda^ sed ple- 
rumque improcera. Mela. i. 9, 1. Terra mire fertilis 
et animahum perfoecunda genetrix. And ii. 7. 2. 
Fertilis denotes the actual fruitfulness which has 
been produced by cultivation ; ferax, the mere capa- 
bility which arises from the nature of the soil. Cicero 
uses fertilis in a proper, ferax^ in a figurative sense. 
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3. Fer tills and ferax denote fruitfcdness under 
the image of creative and productive power, as of the 
father and mother ; u b e r, under the image of foster- 
ing and sustaining, as of the nurse, like ei/^wj^; 
frugifer, under the image of a corn-field; fruc- 
t u s u 8, under that of a tree rich in fruit, like ^Kop- 
9ro9. (iv. 331.) 

F(EDUS ; SociETAS. F oe d u s (ireTroi'^os^') is an en- 
gagement for mutual security, on the ground of a sacred 
contract ; whereas societas, an engagement to some 
undertaking in common on the ground of a mere agree- 
ment. Liv. xxiv. 6. Hieronjmus legates Carthaginem 
mittit ad fmdm ex soeietate faciendum. Sail. Jug. 14. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 35. Neque uUam societatem . . . .foedere 
ullo confirmari posse credidi. (vi. 132.) 

FcEDUS, see Teeter. Fcbmina, see Femina. 

F(ENUS ; UsuRA. F oe n u 8 (from </>i56), foetus,) de- 
notes interest as the produce of capital, like roKtr; ; 
u s u r a denotes what is paid by the debtor for the use 
of capital, like 8ai/o9. (vi. 133.) 

FcETUS ; F(BDUS, see PrcegnanB. 

Fores, see Ostium. Forma, see Figura, 

FoRMARE, see Erudire. Formido, see Vereri. 

FoRMOSUs; Pulcher; Venustus. 1. Formosus 
means beauty, as far as it excites pleasure and delist 
by fineness of form ; p u 1 c h r u m, as far as it ex- 
cites admiration, is imposing, and satisfies the taste 
by its perfectness ; v e n u s t u m, as far as by its 
charms it excites desire, and captivates. F o r m o s- 
i t a s works on the natural sense of beauty ; pulchri- 
tude, on the cultivated taste ; v e n u s t a s, on the 
more refined sensuality. Suet. Ner. 51. Fuit vultu 
pulchro magis quam venu%to ; that is, it had perfect 
and regular beauty rather than pleasing features, and 
possessed a cold, heartless sort of beauty, by which no 
one felt attracted. Comp. CatuU. Ixxxvi. Hor. A. P. 
99. Cic. Off. i. 36. 2. V e n u s t a s, loveliness, is 
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of higher import than gratia, grace ; the former tran- 
sports, the latter only attracts, (iii. 29.) 

FoRS, see Casus. 

Forte, Fortuito, see Casu. 

FoRTiTUDO, see Ferocia. Fortuna, see Casits. 

FoRTUNATUS, SCO Feltx. Fovea, see Specm. 

FovERE, see Calere. 

Fraqor ; Strepitus ; Crepitus ; Sonitus. F r a- 
gor (a<^parfosi) is a hollow, discordant sound., as 
crashing, like hoihro^ ; strepitus Qrpeco, ^opvfii] ?) 
a loud noisy sound, as roaring, bawling, shrieking, like 
/cTVTTo? ; crepitus (from KpififiaXov ?) a single 
sound, or the frequent repeating of the same sound, 
as clapping, like Kpovai*;, Kporo^; ; sonitus (ewcrt? 
^Emm^^ a sound consisting of the vibrations of elas- 
tic bodies, as ringing, clinking, like ^^. Cic. Top. 12. 
Quseruntur pedum crepituB, strepitus hominum. (v. 
117.) 

Fragrarb, see Olere. 

Frangere ; RuMPBRB ; Divellere. 1. Fr an- 
ger e Cprj^ai ? or a<f>apd^aC) denotes to break t^ 
pieces what is hard ; r u m p e r e (from peirto, poTraXov,^ 
to rend to pieces what is flexible. Cato ap. Prise. Si 
quis membrum rupit, aut os f regit : for by breaking a 
limb, not the invisible bones, but the visible flesh, is rent 
asunder. When, however, rumpere is applied to 
any thing hard, it involves the notion of exertion em- 
ployed, and of danger ; the frangens breaks to pieces 
what is entire ; the rumpens rends to pieces what is ob^ 
structive. 2. Disrumpere and diffringere 
mean to rend to pieces, and break to pieces, what was 
originally entire ; whereas divellere QSceXjcecv^ to 
tear asunder what was at first joined together, (v. 
321.) 

Fraudarb, see Fallere. 

Frentjm ; Habena ; Oreje. 1. F r e n u m (from 
(f>pd^ac ?) is the bridle with which the rider breaks the 
wild horse, like 'XP^t.vos ; whereas habena (from 
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hebes, xa)869, tcdfiyjrcu,^ the rein with which he turns 
the obedient horse, like ^vlov. Hor. Ep. i. 15, 13. 
Laeva stomachosus habena dicet eques ; sed eqmfrenato 
est auris in ore ; that is, he minds not the reins, and 
must feel the bit. Cic. Orat. i. 63. Senatum servire 
' populo, cui populus ipse moderandi et regendi sui po- 
testatem quasi quasdam habenas tradidisset : comp. 
with Tac. Dial. 38. Pompeius adstrinxit, imposuitque 
quasi frenos eloquentiae. 2. r e ae, a u r e ae, now 
only to be found in a u r i g a, were, perhaps, the gen- 
eric term oi frenum and hohma^ like harness, (v. 137.) 

Frequenter, see Scepe. Fretus, see Conjisus, 

Fricare, see Lcevis. 

Frigere ; Algere ; Algidus ; Alsus ; Gelidus ; 
Frigus ; Gelu ; Glacies. Frigere (<f>pi^cu) means 
to be cold, in opp. to calere, Cic. Fara. viii. 8. Auct. 
Her. iv. 15. Sen. Ir. ii. 18 ; whereas algere 
(^aXyelv) means to feel cold, in opp. to ceBtuare, Cic. 
Tusc. ii. 14, 34. Sen. Ir. iii. 12. Plm. H. N. xvii. 
26. 2. Algidus denotes cold, as an unpleasant 
chill ; alsus, as a refreshing coolness. 3. F r ig i d u s 
denotes a moderate degree of coldness, in opp. to cali- 
duB ; whereas gelidus means on the point of freez- 
ing, in opp. to fervidus. 4. Frigus denotes, object- 
ively, cold in itself, which attacks a man, and leaves 
him ; whereas f r i g e d o denotes cold, subjectively, as 
the state of a man attacked by cold, which begins and 
ends ; it is an antiquated word which has become obso- 
lete by the general use of frigus. 5. Gelu, gelu s, 
^ g e 1 u m, (fyXold) denote, like Kpvo?, cold that produces 
ice; gelicidium, like Kpvfi6<;j a single attack of 
frost, a frosty night ; and glacies, like KpvoTaWo^^ 
its eflfect, ice. (iii. 89.) 

Fructuosus, see Foecundus. Frugi, see Bonus. 

Frugifer, see Fcecundus. 

Frui, Frunisci, see UtL 

Frustra ; Nequidquam ; Incassum ; Irritus. 1. 
F r u s t r a (from '^^v^osi) means in vain, with reference 
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to the subject, whose expectation and calculations have 
been disappointed ; whereas nequidquam (that is, 
in nequidquam, in nihil), to no purpose, refers to the 
nullity in which the thing has ended. 2. Hence frus- 
t r a, used adjectively, refers to the person ; whereas 
i r r i t u s, the actual adjective, refers to the thing. 3. 
F r u s t r a and nequidquam denote merely a 
failure, without imputing a fault, like fiwrqv ; whereas 
incassum involves the accessory notion of a want 
of consideration, by which the failure might have been 
calculated upon, and foreseen, as in attempting any 
thing manifestly or proverbially impossible, etV icevov. 
(iii. 100.) 

Frustrari, see Fallere. Fruticetum, see Bami. 

FuGiTivus, see Perfuga, 

FuLCiRi ; NiTi. Fulciri, fultus (<^v\A^aC) 
means to prop one's self up in order to be secure against 
falling, generally by leaning against a pillar, etc. ; 
whereas niti, nixus, in order to climb a height, or 
to get forward, generally by standing on a basis, (ii. 
127.) 

Fulgur; Fulguratio; Fulmen. Fulgur, ful- 
getrum, and fulguratio, denote the shining of 
the lightning in the horizon, like oarpaTrrj ; fulgur, 
as momentary and single flashes; fulguratio, as 
continued and repeated ; whereas f ul m en means the 
lightning that strikes the earth, like Kcpavvo^, Liv. xl. 
69. Fulguribus praestringentibus aciem oculorum, sed 
fulmina etiam sic undique micabant, ut petit viderentur 
corpora. Curt. viii. 4, 3. Ovid, Met. iii. 300. Cic. 
Divin. ii. 19. Plin. H. N. ii. 43. Si in nube erumpat 
ardens, fulmina ; si longiore tractu nitatur fulgetra ; 
his findi nubem, illis perrumpi. Sen. Q. N. i. 1. (iii. 
318.) 

FuNALE, see Fax. 

FUNDAMENTUM, FUNDUS, SCO Solum, 

Fundus, see Villa. Funis, see Laqueus. 

FuNUS ; ExsEQUi^ ; Pompa. F u n u s (from 
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<l>ocv6';, ire<f>velv^ denotes the mere carrying out of the 
corpse, like ifc<f>opd ; whereas e x s e q u i ae and p o m p a 
QirofjuTTT]) denote the solemn procession ; e x s e q u i ae, 
of the living, as relations and friends ; p o m p a, of the 
inanimate, as the images of ancestors, and other page- 
ants. Cic. Quint. 15. FunuSy quo amici conveniunt 
ad exsequieui cohonestandas. And Plin. H. N. x. 43. 
Flor. iii. 20. Nep. Att. 22. Elatus est in lecticula, 
sine ulla funeris pompa, comitantibus omnibus bonis, 
maxima vulgi frequentia. And Cic. Mil. 13. Tac. 
Ann. iii. 5. (iv. 408.) 

FuRARi, see Demere. Furor, see Amens. 

FusTis ; Ferula ; Sudes ; Trudes ; Rudis ; Scipio ; 
Baculus. 1. F u 8 t i s and ferula denote sticks for 
striking ; sudes, trudes, and rudis, for thrust- 
ing ; scipio and baculus, for walking. 2. F u s- 
t u s (TTTopS^o? ?) is a cudgel or club, large enough to 
strike a man dead ; but ferula, a little stick, or rod 
for the chastisement of school-boys ; sudes {o^cxi) 
and trudes (^oTop^^^j the root of Triissel, a weapon 
called the Morning-star) [a sort of truncheon with a 
spiked head], are used in battle; rudis (o/ocro?) 
only as a foil in the fencing-school ; scipio (cr/w/Tr- 
loDVy a/dplrcu), serves especially for ornament and 
state, as a symbol of superior power, or of the honor 
due to age ; baculus, bacillum (^^dKTpov)^ 
serve more for use and convenience to lean * upon, and 
at the same time, when necessary, as a weapon, (iii. 
265.) 

G. 

Galea, see Casm, Ganeum, see Deversorium. 

Gannire, see Latrare. 

Garrire ; Fabulari ; Blatire ; Blaterare ; Lo- 
QUAX ; Verbosus. 1. Garrire (yrjpv(o^ denotes 
talking, with reference to excessive fondness for speak- 
ing ; fabulari, to the nullity ; blatire, and the 
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intensive b 1 a t e r a r e, to the foolishness of what is 
said. 2. The garrulus is tiresome from the quality, the 
loquax from the quantity, of what he says. For g a r- 
r u 1 i t a 8 ejtpresses childish or idle talkativeness, from 
the mere pleasure of talking and hearing one's self talk, 
without regard to the value and substance of what is 
said, and has its origin in a degeneracy of youthful vi- 
vacity, and even in the abuse of superior talents, like 
"KaXia ; whereas loquacitas (Xatcd^eiv) expresses 
a quaint talkativeness, from inability to stop short, which 
has its origin in the diminished energy of old age, hke 
aZoXeaxui. The garrulus^ in his eflforts to please and 
entertain by light conversation, is silly and imbecile j 
the loquax^ in his efforts to instruct, and make himself, 
clearly understood, is often tedious. 3. Garrulus 
and loquax denote qualities of persons, speakers ; 
verbosus, of things, speeches, and writings, (iii. 
81.) 

Gauderb ; IxasTARi ; Hilaris ; Alacbr ; Gestirb ; 
ExsuLTARB. 1. Gaudere (from ^avposi) denotes 
joy as an inward state of mind, in opp. to dolor ^ hke 
fihea^aL ; whereas 1 ae t a r i and hilarem esse, 
the utterance of joy. Tac. Hist. ii. 29. Ut valens 
processit, gaudium^ miseratio, favor ; versi in Icetitiam 
.... laudantes gratantesque. 2. The Icetiis (from 
\iXalo/jboc) shows his joy in a calm cheerfulness, which 
attests perfect satisfaction with the present, in opp. to 
moestusy Tac. Ann. xv. 23 ; the hilaris (tXapo?) in 
awakened mirth, disposing to jest and laughter, in opp. 
to tristis ; the alacer {akfcij) in energetic vivacity, evinc- 
ing spirit and activity, in opp. to territus. Cic. Coel. 
28. The gaudens, the Icetus, the hilaris^ derive joy 
from a piece of good fortune ; the alacer at the same 
time from employment and action. Cic. Divin. i. 33, 
73. Bquum alacrem Icetus adspexit. L 3e t i t i a 
shows itself chiefly in an unwrinkled forehead, and a 
mouth curled for smiling ; h i 1 a r i t a s, in eyes quickly 
moving, shining, and radiant with joy ; alacritas, 
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in eyes that roll, sparkle, and announce spirit. Sen. 
Ep. 116. Quantam serenitatem hBtitia dat. Tac. 
Agr. 39. Fronte Icetus^ pectore anxius. Cic. Pis. 5. 
Te MlarioribuB oculis quam solitus es intuente. 3. 
G a u d e r e and 1 ae t a r i denote a moderate ; e x- 
s u 1 1 a r e and g e s t i r e, and perhaps the antiquated 
word V i t u 1 a r i, a passionate, uncontrolled joy, as to 
exult and triumph ; the gestiena {yrf^elv) discovers this 
by an involuntary elevation of the whole being, spark- 
ling eyes, inability to keep quiet, etc. ; the exsultans^ by 
a voluntary, full resignation of himself to joy, which 
displays itself, if not by skipping and jumping, at least 
by an indiscreet outbreak of joy, bordering on extrava- 
gance. 4. Jucundus denotes, like juvat me, a 
momentary excitement of joy ; 1 ae t u s, a more lasting 
state of joy ; hence Icetus is used as the stronger 
expression, in Plin. Ep. v. 12. Quam mihi a quocunque 
excoli jucundum^ a te vero Icetissimum est. (iii. 242.) 

Gazjb, see Divitice. 

Gblicidium, Gelidus, Gelu, see Frigere. 

Gemere, see Suspirare. Geminus, see Duplex. 

Gena, see Mala. Generare, see Creare. 

Gens ; Natio ; Populus ; Civitas. 1. Gens and 
n a t i denote a people, in a physic^ sense, in the de- 
scription of nations, as a s6ciety originating in common 
descent and relationship, without any apparent reference 
to civilization ; whereas populus and civitas 
deflote a people in a political sense, as a society formed 
by civilization and compact. Sail. Cat. 10, 1. JVa- 
tiones ferae et populi ingentes subacti. Cic. Rep. i. 25. 
2. Gens {'yeverrj) includes all people of the same de- 
scent, like <f>v\ov ; natio (from yv7](no9) a single col- 
ony of the same, like e^w?. Veil. P. ii. 98. Omnibus 
ejus gentis nationibus in arma accensis. Tac. G. 2, 
38. But as genSy in this physical sense, as the complex 
term for several colonies, has a more comprehensive 
meaning than natio^ so has it, at the same time, in its 
political accessory meaning, as a clan, 761/09, or as the 
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complex term for several families, a narrower meaning 
than populuB ; hence sometimes populus forms, as a civ- 
ilized natlOy a part of the natural gens. lav. iv. 49. 
Bolanis suae gentis popuh^ and Virg. A. x. 202 ; some- 
times gens, as a political society, forms a part of 
populus : Justin, vii. 1. Adunatis gentibus variorum 
popuhrum. 3. Civitas (from Kela)) denotes the 
citizens of a town collectively, iroXi^;^ merely with re- 
gard to their interior connection, as including the inhab- 
itants who are in the enjoyment of the full rights of cit- 
izenship, and the lawful possessors of the land ; p o p- 
n 1 u s (redupl. of ttoX*?) means the people, 3^/i09, more 
commonly in reference to their social relations, interior 
and exterior, and with the included notion of belonging 
to the state. A people can determme upon war as a 
civitas; but can carry it on only as a populus. A civ^ 
itas is necessarily stationary ; but a populus may consist 
of NbmadeSj or wanderers from one pasture to another. 

Gens, Genus, see Stirps. 

Gererb, see Ferre and Agere. 

Gestire, see Velle and Oaudere. 

GiGNERE, see Creare. GiLVUS, see Luteus. 

Glaber, see Lcevus. Glacies, see Frigere. 

Gladtus ; Ensis ; Pugio ; Sica. 1. G 1 a d i u s 
(from kKoZos) is the usual, ensis (from ansa ?J the 
select and pqetical name for a sword. Quintil. x. 1, 11. 
(v. 188.) 2. Pugio (from pungere) is a dagger, as 
a fair and openly used soldier's weapon, on a level with 
the sword ; whereas sica (from secare) is the unfair 
and secret weapon of the bandit, on a level with poison, 
(vi. 291.) 

Globus ; Sph^siia. Globus is the popular term 
for any body that is round like a ball ; whereas sphsera 
is the scientific term, derived from the Greek for a math- 
ematical globe, (vi. 147.) 

Globus, see Caterva, 

Gloria ; Claritas. Gloria (from 76X0)9) de- 
notes renown, under the image of something said, like 
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fc7Jo<; ; claritas (from ya\rjp6<;) under that of some- 
thing bright, and that is seen, like B6^ (y. 235.) 

Gloriatio, see Jactatio, Glutus, see Faux, 

Gna VITAS, see Opera. Gracilis, see Exilk. 

Gradatim, see Paulatim. Gradiri, see Ire. 

Gradus ; Grbssus ; Passus. 1. G r e s s u s de- 
notes a step subjectively, whereas gradus objectively. 
Gressus is a step that is being taken ; gradus 
that is taken. 2. Gressus is a product of going, 
but p a s s u s, of standing also, if the feet are at the 
same distance from each other as in walking. Gressus 
denotes any separation of the feet, whether longer or 
shorter, quicker or slower, whether deserving the name 
of step or not ; whereas passus means a regular 
measured step, which at the same time serves as a 
measure of length. Virg. iBn. i. 414. Tend^re gresmf 
ad moenia : comp. with il 723. Intus sequitur patrem 
non pasaibus sequis. (iv. 68.) 

Gkeci; Graii; GKaacuLi; Grjbcanicus. 1. Graeci 
denotes the Greeks merely as a term in the description 
of different nations, and a historical name, without any 
accessory moral reference ; whereas Graii, with praise, 
as the classical name for a nation of heroes in days of 
yore : G r se c u 1 i, with blame, as the degenerate peo- 
ple, false and unworthy of trust, that existed in iiie 
times of the Roman writers. 2. Graecum means 
what is really Grecian, whether in or out of Greece ; 
but Graecanicus, what is made after the Grecian 
manner, what is merely k la Greoque. (v. 304.) 

Grandjbvus, see Vettis. Gbandis, see Magnus. 

Gratia, see Studium. 

GrATIAS AGERE, HABERE, REPERRB ; GrATES ; GrA- 

TARi ; Gratulari. 1. Gratiam or gratias 
habere means to feel thankful, like x^P^^ elBiuai ; ^ 
whereas gratias agere, to return thanks in words, ' 
like evxapLareXv; lastly, gratiam referre, to 
show one's self thankful by deeds, like yapiv <f>ip€ip^ 
avTLx^pi^e<T%aA. Cic. Marc. u. 83. Maximas tibi 
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omnes gratias agimus ; majores etiam Kahemxis, Off. 
ii. 20. Inops etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habere 
tamen potest. And Fam. v. 11. x. 11. Plaac. 28. 
Balb. 1. Phil. iii. 2. 2. G r a 1 1 a s a g e r e is the 
usual ; grates agere, a select and solemn form of 
speech. Cic. Somn. Orates tibi ago^ summe Sol, vo- 
bisque reliqui coelites. 3. In the same manner g r a t- 
u 1 a r i denotes an occasional expression of thanks 
without oblation, and a congratulation without formality, 
whereas gratari, a solemn thanksgiving, or congrat- 
ulation. Liv. vii. 3. Jo vis templum gratantes ovan- 
tesque adire : comp. with Ter. Heaut. v. 1, 6. Desine 
deos gratulando obtundere. (ii. 213.) 

Gratds ; JucuNDus ; Acceptds ; Gratiosus, 1. 
G r a t u m (from Kexafnja^ac) means that which is ac- 
ceptable only in reference to its value with us, as pre- 
cious, interesting, and worthy of thanks ; but j u c u n- 
d u m (from juvare) in reference to the joy which it 
brings us, as delightful. Cic. Att iii. 24. Ista Veri- 
tas etiam si jucunda non est, mihi tamen grata est. 
Fam. V. 18. Cujus officia jucundiora scilicet saepe 
mihi fuerunt, nunquam gratiora. And v. 15. xiii. 18. 
2. G r a t u s refers to the feeling, as wished for ; a c- 
c e p t u s, to its expression, as welcome. 3. The gra- 
tus alieui meets with no antipathy, but is liked ; the 
gratwBUB apud aliquem is the object of distinguished 
favor, and enthusiastic attachment, as the favorite or 
darling, (iii. 254.) 

Gravidus, see Prcegnans. 

Gra VITAS, see Moles and Severitas. 

Gremium ; Sinus. Gremium is the lap, or sur- 
face formed by the knees in a sitting posture, and fig- 
uratively the symbol of the fostering care of a mother ; 
whereas sinus, the bosom, between the two breasts, 
especially in the female sex, and figuratively the symbol 
of protection and refuge. Cic. ris. 37. ^tolia pro- 
cul a barbaris disjuncta geatibus in ainu pacis posita 
medio fere Graeciae gr^mio contmetur. (vi. 150.) 
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Gressus, see Oradus. 

Grex, see Caterva and Pecus. Grumus, see ColUs. 

GuLA, see Faux. GuRGES,8eeFZra^. 

GuRGUUO, see Faux. 

GusTus, GusTARE, see /Sopor. 

GuTTA ; Stilla ; Stiria. G n 1 1 a is a natural, 
still a (oTtXi;, oraXafot), an artificial measured 
drop. Further, the principal notion in g u 1 1 a is that 
of smallness, hence g u 1 1 a t i m means drop by drop ; 
whereas in stilla the principal notion is that of hu- 
midity, hence stillatim means trickling or dripping. 
Stilla means a liquid ; stiria (arepea) a' frozen 
drop. (iii. 4.) 

GuTTUR, see Faux. Gyrus, see OrhU. 

H. 

Habena, see Frenum. Habere, see Tenere. 

Habitare, see Incolere. Habitus, see Veatia. 

Hactenus, see Adhuc. HiBDUS, see Caper. 

HiERERE ; Pendere. H SB r e r e (xeipoci) ?) means 
to stick, and not to be loose, or able to get forwards ; 
pendere (Trereo-^ot), to be suspended, and prevented 
from falling to the ground. Cic. Acad. ii. 39. Ut vid- 
eamus terra penitusne defixa sit et radicibus suis hcereat^ 
an media pendeat, (vi. 154.) 

H^ffiSiTARB, see Cunctari. Harena, see Sahulo. 

Hariolari ; Vaticinari. Hariolari (from x/?«^) 
means to foretell, with the accessory notion of charla- 
tanism, like ^(pr)a'fio\oy€iv ; whereas vaticinari 
(from vates, vX^V^i) ^^ foretell, with the accessory 
notion of inspiration, like fiairrevea^ai. In Cic. Divin. 
1. 2, Hariolorum et vatum furibundse praedictiones, it is 
only the harioli^ who from their position and in public 
estimation already pass for charlatans ; whereas the 
vat€6 are charlatans only, as Cicero himself views them 
from his philosophical elevation, (iii. 76.) 

Hasta, see Missile. BLaud scio an, see Forte. 
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Helluo, see Prodigm. Helvus, see Luteus. 

Heros, see Namen. Hilakis, see Gaudere. 

HiRCUS, see Caper. 

HiRSUTUS, HiRTUS, HispiDUS, See HorriduB. 

HiSTORiJE, see Annale%. Histrio, see Actor. 

JI(EDUS, see Caper. 

HoMiciDA ; Interpector ; Perbmtor ; Intbrem- 
TOR ; Pbrcussor ; Sicarius. H o m i c i d a denotes 
the manslayer in a general sense, as far as manslaughter 
is a crime, like avSpoif>6vo^ ; whereas interfector, 
peremtor, and interemtor, only the slayer of a 
particular person, whether the deed be a crime or not, 
like <f>ov€v<; ; percussor and sicarius denote 
the instruments of another's will, and mere mechanical 
executioners of another's decree ; but the percmsor exe- 
cutes a public sentence of condemnation, as the heads- 
man, while the stearins lends and hires out his hand to 
a secret assassination, like the bandit. Cic. Bosc. Am. 
33, 93. Erat tam multitudo sicariorum . . et homines 
impune occidebantur ... Si eos putas . . . quos qui 
leviore nomine appellant, pereussores vocant, quaere in 
cujus fide sint et tutela. (iii. 191.) 

Homo ; Mas ; Vir ; Homunculus ; Homuncio ; Ho- 
MULLUS. 1. Homo (Goth, guma, from humus, ^^(oPj 
hn')^6vLo<;)y means a human being, man or woman, in 
opp. to dem and bellua^ like av^p<a7ro<s ; m a s and vir 
mean only the man ; mas in a physical sense, in opp. 
to femina^ like aparjv ; v i r (Goth, wair, from Ipijve^^j 
in a physical sense, in opp. to mulier^ like aWip. Sen. 
Polyb. 36. Non sentire mala sua non est hominis, at 
non ferre non est viri. Ep. 103. Cic. Tusc. ii. 22, 
Fam. V. 17. Justin, xi. 13. 2. Homunculus 
denotes the weak and powerless being called man, with 
reference to the whole race, in opp. to the Deity, to na- 
ture in general, to the universe, etc. ; homuncio 
and h m u 1 1 u s denote the weak and insignificant 
man, as an individual, in opp. to other men ; h o m u n- 
7 
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c i 0, with a feeling of pity ;homullus, with a feeling 
of scorn, (v. 133.) 

HoNBSTAS, see Virtus. Honestus, see Banus, 

HoNORAKE ; HoNESTARB. Honorare means to 
honor any body, by paying him singular respect, and 
yielding him honor ; but honestare means to dig- 
nify, or confer a permanent mark of honor upon any 
body. 

HoRNUs ; HoRNOTiNUS. H r n u 8 (x^eo-tw) 
that which is of this year, as a poetical, hornotinus, 
as a prosaic word. 

HoRRiDus ; HiRTUs ; Hirsutus ; Hispidus ; Asper, 
H r r i d u s (from ;^i/o<709, ;^o/>Ta«)9), is the most gen- 
eral expression for whatever is rough and rugged, from 
•want of formation ; h i r t u s and hirsutus refer 
particularly to what is covered with rough hair, in opp. 
to what is soft and smooth ; hispidus and a s p e r, 
to rough elevations, in opp. to what is level ; h i s p i- 
d u s, to the roughness that oflFends the eye ; a s p e r, 
to the roughness that causes pain. Veil. P. ii. 4. de- 
scribes Marius as hirtu% et horridus ; hirtus referring to 
his neglected exterior, horriduSj to his rough nature. 
(vi. 161.) 

Horror, see Vereri. 

HoRTARi ; MoNERB. The h r t a t i (S/o^oMr*?, 
ipe^(o)y addresses itself immediately to the will and 
resolution ; whereas the m o n i t i o, almost entirely 
to the consciousness and judgnaent. The h o r t a t i o 
has always an action for its object ; the m o n i t i o, 
only a representation, and by the medium of that rep- 
resentation, an action for its object. Sail. Jug. 60. 
Monere alii, alii hortari. Cat. 60. Nequidquam hor- 
tere . • . Sed ego vos quo pauca monerem^ convocavi. 
Sen. Ep. 13. Nimium diu te cohortoTj cum tibi admch 
nitione ma^ quam exhortatione opus sit. Gic. Fam. x. 
40. Si aut aliter sentirem, certe admonitio tua me 
reprimere, aut si dubitarem, hortatio impellere posset, 
(i. 164.) 
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HosPES ; Adventor. H o s p e s is the guest who 
visits his friend ; adventor, the person who puts up 
at his host's. Sen. Benef. i. 14. Nemo se stabularii 
aut cauponis hospitem judicat. (iv. 392.) 

HosPES, see JExtemtia. 

HospiTiUM, see Deversorium. 

HosTis, see Adversarius, Hucusque, see Adhuc. 

HUMANITAS ; COMITAS ; FaCILITAS ; CiVILITAS. 

Humanitas is a virtue of universal extent, which, 
like the mental cultivation, proceeding from intelligence, 
ennobles the whole man in mind and heart, and gives to 
his nature mildness and philanthropy, as a principle ; in 
opp. to feritas ; c o m i t a s (from Koa-fios;) is a moral 
virtue, which, like aflfabilitj, without respect to higher 
rank in society, treats every man as a man ; f a c i 1 i- 
t a s, a social virtue, which, like complaisance, by for- 
bearance and meeting the views of others, facilitates 
mutual intercourse in life, and makes it pleasant ; c*i v- 
i 1 i t a s, a political virtue, which, like the republican 
feeling of a prince, makes the specific diflference between 
a ruler and his people unfelt, and treats his subjects as 
fellow-citizens. Nep. Milt. 8. In Miltiade erat quum 
summa humanitas^ tum mira comitas^ ut nemo tam hu- 
milis esset cui non ad eum aditus pateret. (v. 6.) 

HuMANiTus ; Humane ; Humanitbr. H u m a n i- 
t u s means in a human manner, in objective reference 
to the exterior condition of man, namely, that of weak- 
ness and mortality, like ai/^/DcoTretw, av^payirlvci^ ; 
whereas humane and humaniter, in subjective 
reference to man's capacity for and propensity towards 
cultivation ; humane facere is the result of moral cul- 
tivation, like <\>CKav^p(ima)<; ; humaniter facere is th^ 
result of social cultivation, like eineLKw. (v. 8.) 

HuMARB, see Sepelire, Humerus, see Armus. 

HuMinus, see ifdm. Humus, see Tellus. 
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I & J. 

Jacere, see Culare. 

Jactatio ; Gloriatio ; Ostentatio ; Vbnditatio. 
J a c t a t i and gloriatio have their foundation 
in vanity and self-complacency ; j a c t a t i o is making 
much ado of one's excellencies and merits, and shows 
itself in words and actions, with the accessory notion 
of folly ; gloriatio is talking big, proclaiming one's 
excellencies and merits, with the accessory notion of in- 
solence ; whereas ostentatio and venditatio 
have their foundation in a crafty calculation of the effect 
to be produced, and a disregard to truth ; o s t e n t a- 
t i would conceal real emptiness under a false show ; 
venditatio would, by exaggerating one's excellen- 
cies, pass them off for greater than they are. 

Jactura, see Amittere and Damnum. 

Jaculum, see Missile. Janua, see Ostium. 

Icere, see Verberare. 

Idoneus ; Aptus. I d o n e u s denotes a passive, 
a p t u s an active fitness for any thing. F. A. Wolf. 
Or, the idoneus is fitted by his qualifications, and, 
through outward circumstances, for any particular des- 
tmation, like the iircn^Secot; ; the aptus (from potis, po- 
tens), by his worth and adequacy, like i/cavos. The 
idmieus is in himself inactive, and suffers himself to be 
employed for a particular purpose, for which he is qual- 
ified ; the aptus himself engages in the business, be- 
cause he is adequate to it. (iii. 276;) 

Ignarus, see Cognitio, 

Ignavia ; Inertia ; Segnitia ; Desidia ; Socor- 
DiA ; PiGRiTiA. 1. Ignavia denotes the love of 
idleness, in an ideal sense, inasmuch as the impulse 
to action distinguishes the more noble from the ordinary 
man, and gives him an absolute value ; in opp. to 
industria^ Tac. Ann. xii. 12. xvi. 18 ; whereas iner- 
tia denotes the love of idleness in a real tangibifi 
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sense, inasmuch as activity makes a man a useful mem- 
ber of society, and gives him a relative value. 
I g n a V i a is inherent in the temperament, and has 
no inclination for action ; inertia lies in the char- 
acter and habits, and has no desire to work. A lazy 
slave is called inovB ; a person of rank, that passes his 
time in doing nothing, is ignavu9, 2. S e g n i t i a, 
desidia, socordia, and p i g r i t i a, are the 
faults of a too easy temperament. S e g n i t i a (from 
sequi, o/cz/09,) wants rousing, or compulsion, and must 
be conquered, before it resigns its ease, in opp. to 
promptics, Tac. Agr. 21. Desidia (from sedere) 
lays its hands on its lap, and expects that things will 
happen of themselves ; socordia is susceptible of no 
lively interest, and neglects its duties from want of 
thought, like phlegm ; p i g r i t i a has an antipathy to 
all motion, and always feels best in a state of absolute 
bodily rest, like slothfulness. (iv. 212.) 

Ignavia, see Vereri. 

Ignominia ; Infamia ; Dedecus ; Probrum ; Op- 
probrium. 1. Ignominia deprives one of political 
honor, which is independent of the reports circulated 
concerning a man, and is the consequence of an official 
denunciation, the justice of which is supposed ; th9,t of 
the censor, for example, like drLfila ; whereas i n f a- 
m i a deprives one of moral honor, of one's good name, 
has a reference to public scorn, and is the consequence 
of shameless and dishonorable conduct, like SvacjyqfjLui, 
2. Ignominia and in f ami a are abstract, and 
denote subjective states ; d e d u c u s and probrum 
are concrete, and denote, objectively, disgrace itself ; 
dedecus is a deviation from the conduct that be- 
comes a man of honor, from whom noble actions are ex- 
pected ; probrum is a stain on the morality of a 
man, from whom, at least, irreproachable conduct is ex- 
pected. Dedecus is incurred generally in our pub- 
lic relations, by abjectness of spirit, etc. ; probrum, 
in- our private relations, by licentiousness, etc. 3. 
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P r b r u m (from Tr/Do^epo)) is reproach, as far as it 
can justly be made ; opprobrium, reproach, as far 
as it actually is made. In prohrum the disgrace itself 
is more considered ; in opprobrium^ the open proclama- 
tion of it. 

Ignoscere ; Vbniam dare. Ignoscere (avarf- 
lyvwafcetv') is a moral act ; as, to forgive from one's 
heart ; to forgive and forget, in opp. to retaining anger, 
<rvyjtr/vd)aK€iv ; whereas veniam dare (^aviav or 
ave<TLv Bovvai) is a political act, to allow clemency to 
take place of justice, in opp. to punishment, like fie^ii- 
vat. The friend ignoseit a person of his own rank ; one 
who is of higher rank and greater power veniam dot. 
Gic. Man. 3. lUis imperatoribus laus est tribuenda 
quod egerunt ; venia danda quod reliquerunt ; comp. 
with Att. xvi. 16. IgnoBce mihi quod eadem de re 
saepius scribam. (v. 170.) 

Ilia, see Caro, Illtco, see Mepente. 

Illustris, see Celeber and Luculentua. 

Imago ; Simulacrum ; Statua ; Signum. 1. I m- 
a g and simulacrum denote, as the most general 
terms, any representation, whether a work of statuary 
or of painting ; imago (H^x^vrj) fe allied to the origi- 
nal, as to a pattern, by a striking likeness of form, like 
€lK(i}v ; simulacrum is opposed to the original, as a 
real being, by a deceptive imitation of its form, like 
eXhiokov'y whereas statua, signum, and effi- 
gies, are merely plastic works ; tabula and p i c- 
tura, merely pictures. 2. Simulacrum and 
statua denote the copying of the whole figure, con- 
sequently, in the plastic art, standing figures ; effi- 
gies and imago, principally the copying of the 
characteristic parts, namely, the features ; effigies, 
in staturary, as busts ; imago, in painting, as half- 
length portraits. Tac. Ann. i. 74. Alia in statv^ am- 
putate capite Augusti effigiem Tiberii inditam. Hist, 
ii. 3. Simulacrum dese ^ffie humana. Cic. Tusc. iii. 
2, 3. Optimus quisque consectatur nuUam eminentem 
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effigiem (virtutis) sed adumbratam imaginem glorine. 
S i g n u in (from sequo, to proclaim,) means any plastic 
'work, in opp. to tahuloe and picturce. Sal. Cat. 11. 
Cic. Orat. i. 35. Man. 14. Suet. Caes. 47. Quintil. 
ix. 2. Cic. Verr. iv. 1 ; simulacrum means the 
sacred statue of a god, like aryaX/na; s t a t u a, the 
profane statue of a man, like dvSptds. Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
Simulacra deorum immortalium depulsa sunt et stafuce 
veterura hominum dejectae. Tac. Ann. i. 73. Suet. 
Tib. 26. Cic. Verr. i. 22. Legati deorum simulacra 
venerabantur, itemque caetera signa et ornamenta lacri- 
mantes intuebantur. (v. 237.) 

Imber, see Pluvia. 

Imitatio ; JEmulatio ; Certatio ; Rivalitas ; Sim- 
TJLATio. 1. I m i t a r i means merely the effort to 
produce something like some other thing, without any 
accessory moral notion ; ae m u 1 a r i (from ato-^/xo?) 
means, at the same time, to do something which shall 
gain equal or superior consideration, honor, and appro- 
bation, when compared with the thing imitated. Imi- 
tatio has in view only the thing itself, and is gener- 
ally moderate and laudable ; ae m u 1 a t i o has in view 
chiefly the person, who is already in possession of the 
quality worthy of imitation, and always seems more or 
less a passion, which deserves praise or blame, accord- 
ing as it has its foundation in the lover of honor, or in 
immoderate ambition. Plin. Ep. vii. 30. Demosthenis 
orationem habui in manibus, non ut cemularer (impro- 
bum enim ac paene furiosum) at tamen imitarer ac se- 
querer tantum. Comp. i. 2, 2. viii. 6, 13. Quintil. i. 
2, 26. Cic. Tusc. iv. 8, 17. 2. The ae m u 1 u s is at 
first behind his opponent, and strives for a time only to 
come up to him, and be like him ; whereas the c e r t a- 
1 r and concertator are already on a par with their 
opponent, and strive to outdo him, and conquer him. 3. 
-3E m n 1 a t i contends for superiority in any art ; r i- 
V a 1 i t a s, only for preference in estimation. Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 26, 56. Ilia vitiosa oemulatione^ quae rivali- 
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tati similis est, quid habet utilitatis ? 4. Imitatio 
is an effort to become something which a man at present 
is not, but fain would be, and really can become ; 
whereas s i m u 1 a t i o, an effort to pass for something 
which a man properly and naturally is not, nor ever can 
be. I m i t a t i is the means of attaining to an actual 
or presumptive ideal ; whereas s i m u 1 a t i o remains 
for ever a mere counterfeit, (iii. 64.) 

Impar, see JE([uu8. Impensje, see Suwptus. 

Impbrare, see Jubere. 

Impertire; Tribxjbre; Participarb; Communi- 
CARE. Impertire and tribuere denote giving 
a portion, without . reference to any share, which the 
giver is to retain for himself; impertire means 
giving, as an act of free will and of goodness ; trib- 
uere, as an act of justice, or of judiciousness ; whereas 
participare and communicare, the giving a 
share of something of which one also retains a share 
one's self ; participare has generally the receiver 
for its ' object, who is to share a possession ; but com- 
municare, generally the thing shared, in the use of 
which the receiver is to have a share, (iv. 168.) 

Impietas, Bee Delictum. Impius, see Scelestua, 

Imponere, sot Fallere. 

Imus ; Infimus. I m u m (superl. from in) denotes 
the lowest part of a whole ; i n f i m u m (superl. from 
inferus) either the lowest part of all the parts, that is, 
the basis, or the lowest in a discrete magnitude, that is, 
a magnitude consisting of distinct parts. The imum is 
the lowest extremity of a • part ; then the infimumj 
the lowest part, with reference to the other parts. Cic. 
Rose. Com. 7. Ab imis unguibus usque ad summum 
verticem : compare with Divin. i. 33. Ut ab infima ara 
Bubito anguis emergeret ; and with N. D. ii. 20. Luna 
infima est quinque errantium. Further, imus denotes 
the lowest in a purely local relation ; infimus, with 
the accessory notion of the lowest rank. (iv. 377.) 

Inambulare, see Ambulare. 
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Inanis ; Vacuus. I n a n i s (from lvda>) means the 
emptiness of that which has been full, but is now with- 
out its contents, in opp. to plentiSj Cic. Orat. i. 9, 37. 
Parad. 6, 1. Brut. 8, 34 ; whereas vacuus de- 
notes the emptiness of that which may be filled, but is 
at present vacant, in opp. to occupatusj Tac. Hist iv. 
17 ; or to obsesmSy Cic. N. T. i. 24. Tac. Ann. vi. 
84. Jason post avectam Medeam genitosque ex ea lib- 
eros inanem mox regiam JEetae vaeuosque Colchos re- 
petivit ; that is, the palace deserted and desolate, and 
the people without a governor. Figuratively, inane 
means a nullity ; v a c u u m, a vacancy, (i. 100.) 

Incassum, see Frustra. Incastus, see Inficetus. 

InCederb, see Ire. lNCENDERE,see-4.(?cenrfer«. 

Incestus, see Inficetm. Inchoare, see Incipere. 

Inciens, see PrcegnanB. 

Incipere ; Ordiri ; Inchoare ; Ccepisse. 1. I n- 
c i p e r e denotes the beginning, in opp. to the state of 
rest, which precedes and follows, consequently it is in 
opp. to cessare and dennere^ demtere^ finire; whereas 
ordiri (from epSeiv^ radix,) in opp. to an advance- 
ment ; consequently in opp. to continuare^ and its in- 
transitive pergere ; lastly, i n c h o a r e^(from conari) in 
opp. to ending and accomplishing, consequently in opp. 
to perficerej consummarcy peragere^ absolvere^ etc. Cic. 
Off. i. 37. Ut incipiendi ratio fuerit, ita sit desinendi 
modus. Tusc. i. 49. Sen. Ep. 116. Plin. H. N. xi. 
61. Plin. Pan. 54, 6. 57, 2. Ep. ix. 4. Quintil. xi. 
3, 34. Tac. Agr. 32. Varro R. R. iii. 16. Apes cum 
evolaturae sunt, aut etiam inciperunt, consonant vehe- 
menter. Cic. Fin. iv. 6. Hoc inchoati cujusdam oflScii 
e^i^nonperfecti. Brut. 33. Liv. xl. 9. Plin. Ep. iii. 8, 7. 
Plin. H. N. X. 63. Tac. Dial. 33. Suet. Claud. 3. Cic. 
Fr. ap. Non. Perge^ quaeso, nee enim imperite exorsus 
es. 2. C oe p i has nearly the same words in opp. to it 
as incipere has ; Sen. Cons. Polyb. 20. Quicquid coepit^ 
et desinit. Cic. Rab. Post. 2. Ovid, Ep. ix. 23 ; 
c oe p i refers more to the action which is begun ; i n- 
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c e p 1, more to the beginning which has been made. 
C oe p i is a sort of auxiliary verb ; i n'c e p i is em- 
phatic ; hence c oe p i has an infinitive, incipere a 
substantive, for its object Cic. Verr. v. 10. Quum 
ver esse coeperat (sed cum rosam viderat, turn ver inci- 
pere arbitrabatur), dabat se labori. (iii. 167.) 

Incitare ; Instigare ; Irritarb ; Instinctus. 1. 
I n c i t a r e (from ciere) denotes to urge an inactive 
person by merely bidding, speaking to, and calling upon 
him, to an action, generally of a laudable kind, synony- 
mously with hortari ; instigare (from arrival) to 
spur on a reluctant person by more vehement exhorta- 
tions, promises, threatenings, to an adventurous act, sy- 
nonymously with stimulare ; irritare Qivep^l^o)^ 
to incite a quiet person by rousing his passions, ambi- 
tion, revenge, to a violent action, synonymously with 
exarcerbare. Ter. And. iv. 2, 9. Age, si hie non in- 
sanit satis sua sponte, instiga. Lucr. iv. 1076. Et 
stimuli subsunt qui in»tigant laedere id upsum. 2. I n- 
s t i g a t u s means spurred on by an exterior and pro- 
fane power, by words, commands, etc. ; instinctus 
means impelled by an interior and higher power, by in- 
spiration, love, the voice of the gods. (iii. 314.) 

Inclytus, see Celeber. 

Incolere ; Habitarb ; Incola ; Inquilinus ; Co- 
LONUS. 1. Incolere is transitive, as to inhabit ; 
habit are, intransitive, as to dwell. At the same 
time incolere has reference to the country, to which 
a man, as a citizen or inhabitant, belongs ; whereas 
h a b i t a r e has reference to the house, in which a 
man, as owner or tenant, has his stationary residence. 
2. In col a is the inhabitant, in opp. to the citizen, 
Cic. Off. i. 34, like fi€TOLKo<; ; inquilinus, the ten- 
ant, in opp. to the owner of the house, dominus, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 41, like avvocKos ; c o 1 o n u s, the farmer, in 
opp. to the landowner, Cic. Caec. 32 ; something like 

Incolumis, see JSalvas. Incuriosus, see Tutus. 
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Incurvus, see Ourvus. Incusarb, see Arguere.^ 

Indagare, see Qucerere, Indigere, see Oarere. 

Indignari, see Succensere. Indoles, see Ingeniurru 

Indulgerb, see Concedere. Industria, see Opera. 

Inedia, see Fames, Inertia, see Ignavia. 

Infamia, see Ignominia. Infans, see Puer, 

Infensus, Infestus, see Adversarim. 

Inficetus ; Infacetus ; Incestus ; Incastus. 1. 
Inficetus involves positive blame, a tasteless and 
heavy fellow ; whereas infacetus only negative, a 
man not remarkable for wit 2. In the same manner 
incestus denotes an incestuous person ; whereas 
incastus only an unchaste person. Sen. Contr. ii. 
13. (ii. 83.) 

Infidelis, Infidus, see Fidm. Infimus, see Imus. 

Infitiari, Infitias ire, see Negare. 

Inflammarb, see Accendere, 

Infortunium ; Calamitas ; Infelicitas ; Miseria. 
Infortunium and calamitas denote a single 
misfortune ; infortunium, more as a vexatious ac- 
cident, like malheur, for example, the loss of a purse, 
receiving blows, etc. ; calamitas (from KoKova>) a 
tragic accident, as the loss of a beloved person, of 
power, etc. ; whereas infelicitas and miseria 
denote an unfortunate state of considerable duration ; 
infelicitas, merely as the absence of success ; 
miseria (from fivaapo^ ?) as an actual, pressing 
state of affliction. 

Ingenium ; Natura ; Indoles. I n g e n i u m and 
n a t u r a denote the disposition, as far as it constitutes 
the immovable ground of human individuality, and is 
susceptible of no change ; ingenium, more with 
reference to the faculties of the mind, natura to the 
feelings of the heart ; whereas indoles denotes the 
disposition, as far as it constitutes only the beginning of 
individuality, and is susceptible of improvement, (vi. 
172.) 

Ingluvies, see Faux. Ingrbdi, see Jnire and B'e. 
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Ingruere, see Irruere. Inimicitia, see Odium. 

Inimicus, see Adversarius. 

Inirb ; Intrarb ; Introire ; Ingredi. 1. I n i r e 
denotes almost always only a figurative entering, as to 
engage in any thing, for example, inire pygnam, nu- 
merum^ etc. ; whereas intrare, introire, in- 
gredi, a literal entering ; intrare is usually transi- 
tive, as to enter, and has an emphasis on the verbal 
part of the word ; whereas introire is intransitive, 
as to step in, and has an emphasis on the adverbial part 
of the word. In 4ihe phrase intrare curiam one thinks 
more of the mere threshold, which is to be stepped 
over ; in the phrase introire one thinks more of the four 
walls by which one is to be enclosed. 2. Intrare 
and introire suppose a space distinctly limited by 
walls, boundaries, marks ; whereas ingredi sup- 
poses, generally, any limited space, for example, viam^ 
pontem^ etc. (iv. 521.) 

Initium ; Principium ; Primordium. 1. I n i t i- 
u m denotes the beginning in an abstract sense, as the 
mere point from which a ^ing begins, in opp. to ezitus. 
Cic. Rose. Com. 13, 39. Tusc. i. 38. Brut. 34. Sen. 
Ep. 9. N. Q. iii. 29 ; whereas principium denotes 
tiie beginning as a concrete notion, as that part of the 
whole which stands before the other parts in things, and 
goes before them in actions, in opp. to extremum. Cic. 
Cleunt. 4. Orat. 61, 204. Caec. 16, 44. In initium 
the beginning is made only with reference to time ; in 
principium the foundation also is laid with reference to 
space. The initium is pushed out of the way by that 
which follows ; the principium serves as a basis for that 
which follows. The initia philo8opkice are the rudiments 
over which the scholar goes, and which are superseded 
by further studies ; the prindpia are the fundamental 
principles, to which he must always recur. Initio 
usually means " at the beginning, but differently (or, 
not at all) afterwards ; " whereas p r i n c i p i o means 
from the very beginning, and so onwards. 2. Pri- 
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mordium isa more solemn and comprehensive term 
than principium, and supposes a whole of great extent, 
the beginning of which is so far removed that one can 
distinguish a merely apparent beginning from the actual . 
and primeval source and origin, (iii. 163.) 

Injuria, see Contumelicu Innocentia, see Virtu%. 

Innumbrus ; Innumerabilis. Innumerus is a 
poetical and choice expression, like numberless, avq^ 
pi^fio<; ; innumerabilis, a prosaic and usual ex- 
pression, like innumerable, avap^fj/qrof;. (vi. 173.) 

Inopia, see Paupertas, iNQUAJtf, see Bicere. 

Inquilinus, see Incolere, 

Inquinarb, s. Contandnare. Insantjs, see Amens. 

Inscendere, see Scandere. Inscius, see Cogrdtio 

Insignis, see Eminens, 

Insimulare, see Arguere, 

Insolentia, see Superbia. Insomnis, see Vigil. 

Insomnium, see Somnvs, Instigare, see Incitare. 

Instituere; Instaurarb; Eestituere; Restau- 
rarb. Instituere means to estabUsh a profane, 
instaurare, a sacred, or honorable, or generally 
important institution, such as sacrifices, sacred games, 
wars and battles. Hence is instituere itself a usual, 
instaurarej a solemn, select expression. In the same 
manner restitiiere is distinguished from reataurare. (iv. 
300.) 

Instituere, see Erudire. 

Instructus, see Prmditus, 

In&uper, see Prceterea. Integer, see SalvuB. 

Integrare, see Iterum, 

Intelligerb; Sentirb; Cognoscere. Intelli- 
g e r e denotes a rational discernment, by means of re- 
flection and combination ; sentire, a natural discern- 
ment, by means of the feelings, immediate images, or 
perceptions, whether of the senses or of the mind ; 
lastly, cognoscere denotes an historical discernment, 
by means of the senses and of tradition. Sen. Ir. iii. 13. 
Quidni gauderet, quod iram suam multi intelligerent^ 
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nemo sentiret ? Cic. N. D. iii. 24. Quare autem in 
his vis deorum insit, turn intelligam* quum cognovero. 
(vi. 1/5.) 

Intercapedo ; Intbrruptio ; Interpellatio ; In- 
TERLOCUTio. Intercapedo and interruptio 
are any interruption of another person's business ; i n- 
tercapedo, a quiet, often even a benevolent inter- 
ruption ; interruptio, a violent and turbulent in- 
terruption ; whereas interpellatio and inter- 
1 c u t i are only the interruption of a speech by 
speaking between^ the interpellator will nearly prevent 
the speaker from going on ; the interheutor will make 
himself also heard in the midst of another's speech, 
(vi. 176.) 

Interdicbrb, see Vetare. Interdiu, see Dies. 

Intbrdum, see Nonnunquam, 

Interea ; Interim. I n t e r e a refers to a business 
of some duration, which takes place in a space of time, 
as in the mean time ; interim, toa momentary busi- 
ness, as in the midst of this. They have the same rela- 
tion to each other, as a point of time to a space of time. 
Cic. Quint. 6. Hsec dum Romse geruntur . . . Quin- 
tius interea de agro detruditur ; . that is, gradually-; 
comp. with Fam. x. 12. Interim ad me venit Manutius 
noster. Tac. Ann. xi. 32. Non rumor interea^ sed 
undique nuntii incedunt . . . Atque interim Ostiensem 
viam intrat. (iv. 271.) 

Interemtor, see Sbmicida. Interessb, see Adesse. 

Interfector, see Homicida, 

Interficbrb ; Pbrimere ; Interimere ; Necarb ; 
OcciDBRB ; JuGULARB ; Obtruncarb ; Trucidare ; 
Percuterb. Interficere and perimere are 
the most general expressions for putting to death, in 
whatever manner, and from whatever motive, fame^ 
venenOy Buspendio^ ferro^ suppliciis^ doloj like /creiveip ; 
but interficere as a usual, perimere as an 
old, forcible, poetical expression. Interimere in- 
volves the accessory notion of privacy, as to remove out 
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of the way ; avaipelv ; n e c a r e, that of injustice, or, 
at least, cruelty, to murder, <f>ov€V€iv, Cic. Tusc. v. 20. 
Dionysius alterum jussit interjici, quia viam demonstra- 
visset interimendi sui. Curt. ix. 7, 8. Boxum pro- 
tinus placuit interfiei; Biconem etiam per cruciatus 
necari, 2. Occidere, jugular e, trucidare, 
obtruncare, percutere, denote a sanguinary 
death-blow ; occidere means by cutting down, es- 
pecially the business of the soldier in honorable open 
battle ; j u g u 1 a r e, by cutting the throat or neck, or 
rather by a skilfully-directed thrust into the collar-bone, 
especially the business of the bandit, after the pattern 
of the gladiator, like a<f)d^ac ; obtruncare means 
to butcher, massacre, and cut to pieces, after the man- 
ner of the awkward murderer ; trucidare, to 
slaughter as one would a steer, after the manner of the 
blood-thirsty miscreant, who, without meeting with re- 
sistance, plays the hero on the defenceless ; p e r c u- 
t e r e, to execute, as a mere mechanical act, after the 
manner of the headsman, or other executioner of a sen- 
tence of condemnation, or, at least, of a death-warrant. 
Senec. Contr. iii. 21. Nee dominum ocddity nee domino 
venenum dedit. Hor. Ep. i. 2. Ut jugulent hominem, 
surgunt de nocte latrones. Sallust. Fr. Cseteri vice 
pecorum ohtruncantur ; so that you may see a mangled 
mass of limbs, as in the heap of slain in a battle. Tac. 
Hist. . . . Juberet interfid ; oflFerre se copora irae ; trur' 
cidaret. Cic. Cat. iv. 6. and Rose. Am. 34. Cujus 
consilio occisus sit invenio ; cujus manu percussita sit 
non invenio. (iii. 181.) 

Interitus, see Lues and Mors. 

Intbrlocutio, see Intercapedo. 

Intermittbre ; Omittere. Intermittere means 
merely to leave off for a time, — in tempus mittere cum 
spe consilioque resumendi ; whereas omittere, to 
leave out altogether. Varro Fr. Studia tantum inter' 
mittanturj ne omittantur, (i. 3.) 

Intbrmori, see Mors. 
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Interpbllatio, see Intercapedo. 

Interrogarb, see Rogare. 

Intbrruptio, see Intercapedo. 

Intestina, see Caro. 

Intrarb, Introirb, see Inire: 

Intueri, see Videre. I nunc, see Agere. 

Invadere, see Irruere. Invalbtudo, see JEger. 

Invenire ; Reperire ; Deprehendbrb ; Nancisci ; 
Adii>isci ; CoNSEQUi ; Assequi. Invenire denotes, 
as a general term, to find ; reperire and d e p r e- 
h e n d e r e suppose a previous conftealment of the thing 
found, and an intention, and pains employed on the 
part of the finder ; but the reperiens (from irerrapecv) 
merely discovers what was concealed, and now lies be- 
fore his eyes, like avevpelv ; the deprehendens^ what de- 
sired to hide itself, or to escape, and now is in his power. 
Tac. Ann. i. 74. Pemiciem aliis ac postremo sibi m- 
venere : comp. with xiv. 3. Caedes qu6nam mode occul- 
taretur nemo reperif. 2. Invenire, reperire, 
deprehendere, imply a concealed object, which is 
discovered; whereas nancisci, adipisci, asse- 
qui, and consequi, only a distant object, which is 
reached ; the nanciacens (from iveyKea-^ai) arrives at 
his object with or without trouble, sometimes even against 
his wish, as to light upon ; the adipiscena (from potiri) 
only by exertion, as to achieve ; the consequens arrives 
at the object of his wish with or without assistance ; the 
assequens^ at the object of his endeavors, by means of 
exertion. Suet. Tib. 10. Titus ad primam statim mansi- 
onem febrim nactuB: comp. with Dom. 15. Nero in 
adipiscenda morte manu Epaphroditi adjutus est. Cic. 
Att. X. 12. Nadus Curionem omnia me consecutum pu- 
tavi. Rose. Com. 4. Ut neque nihil neque tantum -quan- 
tum postulavimus consequamur. In Cic. Mil. 11. Ni- 
hil dice quid resp. consecuta sit, nihil quod vos, nihil 
quod omnes boni ; namely, by the death of Clodius, to 
which certainly nobody but Milo had contributed ; asse' 
cuta ait could not be substituted; and, on the other 
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hand, in Sen. Brev. 17. Operose assequuntur quae vohint, 
anxii tenent quae assecuti sunt ; the word consequuntur 
would be too weak. Cic. Fam. i. 7, 10. Omnia quae 
ne per populum quideip sine seditione assequi arbitra- 
bantur, per senatum consecuti sunt (iii. 142.) 

Invertbre, see Vertere. 

Investigarb, s. Qucerere. 

Invicem, see Vtcissim. 

Invidia; Livor; Invidentia; Malignitas; Ob- 
trectatio ; Dbtrectatio. Invidia denotes looking 
askance, as a sign that a man grudges somethmg to an- 
other, from moral or immoral motives, not necesaarilt/j 
though especially, from self-love, like {nroyftla ; whereas 
livor (from xXeviy, or ^(Xjota)^ denotes the self-tor- 
menting envy, which poisons the whole soul, and deprives 
the body itself of its fresh healthy color. 2. Invi- 
dia is the usual term for envy, whether active, as that 
which a man harbors, or passive, as a state in which a 
man stands ; whereas invidentia is a new term of 
Cicero's for the envy which a man harbors. 3. Invi- 
dia and livor denote envy as a temporary state, 
whereas malignitasas an habitual quality and dis- 
position, in opp. to goodness of heart. The invidus 
and limdu% grudge particular persons particular advan- 
tages, in particular cases ; but the malignus wiskes 
well to nobody but himself. - 4. Invidia, livor, 
m a 1 i g n i t a s, denote a feeling and state of mind, 
whereas obtrectatio denotes an action, or manner 
of acting, proceeding from this feeling,^, inasmuch as it 
seeks to injure the envied person by dishonorable means, 
namely, detraction. Obtrectatio can scarcely be con- 
ceived as existing without invidia^ but invidia may 
without obtrectatio, if the envious person is too cowardly 
to enter into conflict with the envied. 6. Obtrecta- 
t i supposes a rival, and has its origin in jealousy ; 
whereas detrectatio only an enemy in general, and 
proceeds principally from antipathy, (iii. 65.) 

Invidia, see Odium, 

8 
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Jocus, see Ludus, 

Irasci, see Succensere 

Ire ; Meare ; Gradiri ; Ingredi ; Incedere ; Va- 
DERB. Lire and meare denote to go, in the most 
general sense, as motion from one place to another ; i r e 
especially applies to persons, in consequence of an act 
of the will, like levat, ; but meare (from afievay) es- 
pecially to beasts, ships, rivers, stars, as mere mechan- 
ical motion, in which reason has no share, like (f>oiTav\ 
whereas gradiri and ingredi, incedere and 
V a d e r e, with particular accessory notions in regard 
to the manner of going ; gradiri and i n g r e d i, in 
a quiet manner, and with a regular measured step, in 
opp. to serpere^ currere, stare ; Cic. N. D. ii. 47. Att. 
ii. 28, like paZL^evu ; incedere, ina proud manner, 
and with a graceful measured step, as in a procession 
and march, in opp. to ambulare ; Sen. N. Q. vii. SI, 
like ifi/SaivcLv ; and v a d e r e (^ik^elv ?) with alacrity 
and a quick step, as in travelling, and in attacking the 
enemy, in opp. to repere ? like x^peti/ ; Thuc. v. 70. 
2. Ingressus means going in general ; incessus 
a manner of going peculiar to the individual, and by 
which he is known as well as by his physiognomy. I n- 
gressusis purely physical ; i n c e s u s is moral and 
characteristic, (iv. 53.) 

Irridere, see Jtidere. 

Irritare, see Indtare and Lacessere, 

Irritus, see Frustra. 

Irruere; Irrtjmperb; Ingruere; Invadere. Ir- 
r u e r e ( elapevaaC) means to rush on hastily and in- 
considerately ; irrumpere, to force one's way with 
violence ; ingruere (ingravare) to press on with 
threats and importunity ; invadere, to fall upon 
with boldness, and without regard to consequences, (vi., 
180.) 

Iter; Via; Trambs; Semita; Callis. 1. Iter 
and meatus denote the progress which a person 
makes, the going, the journey, in an abstract sense ; 
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* t e r, that which a rational being makes ; meatus, 
that which a being void of reason and of will makes ; 
V i a, the path on which a person goes, in a concrete 
sense. Hor. Od. iii. 2, 22. Virtus negata tentat iter 
via, Cic. Att. v. 14. Iter conficiebamus aestuosa 
et pulverulenta via, 2. 1 1 e r in a concrete sense, de- 
notes a way which leads directly to a particular point, 
whether beaten and trodden, or not, like /c€\€i;^09; 
whereas via (from the old word veha, way), a way, 
which, if not beaten, is the ordinary and usual way, 
like oSo9. Caes. B. G. vi. 27, means by viarum atque 
itinerum duces, the guides, who partly point out the fre- 
quented roads and paths, partly give information as 
to where they lead out. 3. V i a and iter may be 
narrow or wide ; whereas, trames, callis, and 
s e m i t a, denote only a narrow way or path ; trames 
(rprffju) a by-road in a plain and town, by which one 
may arrive, partly in a shorter time, partly without be- 
ing so much observed as in the open road, to a given 
point; s emit a (from secare, segmen), a foot-path, 
which often runs by the side of the high-road, like oZ/-to9 ; 
callis (from /ceXeu^o?) a path over a mountain or 
through a wood, which is scarcely passable except for 
cattle, like arpairo^. Plant. Cas. iii. 5, 42. De via 
in semitam degredi ; and Liv. xliv. 43. Cic. Phil. xiii. 
9, 19. Egressus est non viis, sed tramitibus paludatus ; 
and Rull. ii. 35. Virg. Mn. ix. 383. Rara per oc- 
cultos lucebat semita calles; and Curt. vii. 11, 2. (iv. 
64.) 

Iter facere, see Profieisci. 

Iterum ; RuRSus ; Denuo ; Db intbgro ; Repe- 
TERE ; Integrarb. 1 . Iterum (irepov) means, like Bev- 
repov, a second time ; rursumorrursus, (revorsus) 
like a^L^ and irdTuv, again, once more ; denuo (do 
novo) like i/eoSev, anew ; de integro, like aff^i^ ef 
inrap^f;, quite afresh. Justin, xxi. 4, 6. Hoc consiUo 
praeventus iterum servitia concitat, statutaque rursua 
caedium die, qumn deniu) se proditum videret. 2. In 
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the same maimer pugnam iterare, Liv. vi. 32, 
means to join battle a second time ; pugnam repe- 
t e r e, X. 36, to repeat the battle ; pugnam reno- 
V a r e, Caes. B. G. iii. 20, to renew the battle ; and 
pugnam integrare, Liv. vii. 7, to begin the bat- 
tle again quite from the beginning. Aut. Herenn. ii. 
8, 47. Enumeratio est per quam coUigimus et com- 
monemus quibus de rebus verba fecerimus, breviter, ut 
* renovetur^ non redintegretwr oratio. (i. 184.) 
' Jubere; Imperare ; Prjbciperb ; Mandare. Ju- 
b e r e (from ion/v) means to bid, merely in consequence 
of one's own wish and will, in opp. to vetare^ like KeKevcLv ; 
imperare, to command, by virtue of a military su- 
preme authority, like ap^eiv ; prsecipereto enjoin, by 
virtue of an authority as a teacher, etc., something like 
hrreXKea'^cu ; m a n d a r e (from fjki^Sofuu) to charge, 
in consequence of thorough confidence in a person, like 
i<f)i€a-^a>u 

JucuNDUS, see Ghatus, Jugularb, see Interfieere. 

JuGUM, see Mons. Jumentum, see Pecus. 

JuRGiUM, see DisceptaUo. 

JusjuRANDUM ; Juramentum; Sacramentum. Jus- 
jurandum, and the later word juramentum, de- 
note a civil oath, by which a man confirms or promises 
something ; sacramentum denotes a military oath, 
by which the soldier solemnly pledges and binds himself 
not to forsake his standard. Liv. xxii. 38. Milites tunc 
quod nunquam antea factum erat, jur^urando a tribu- 
nis militum adacti jussu consulum conventuros neque 
injussu abituros ; nam ad eam diem nihil prseter iacra- 
mentum fuerat And xxxv. 19. (vi. 183.) 

Juvare, see Atixiliunu 

JuvENis, see Puer. 

Juventa; Juvbntus; Juvbntas; Juvenalis; Ju- 
venilis. 1. Juventa (from fe©, Jot;), is the sea- 
son of youth ;juventus, a collection of young men ;. 
J u V e n t a s, the goddess of youth. 2. Jtivenalis 
denotes youthful, either indifferently, as that which be- 
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longs to young people, or mth praise, in opp. to the 
weakness of old age ; whereas juvenilis denotes 
youthful, with the accessory moral notion of what is in 
conformity with the character of young people, mostly 
with blame, in opp. to the maturity of age. (v. 46.) 



Labare; Titubare; Vacillarb; Nutarb. La- 
bare (the ancient Gothic word, slipan, from Xox^i/), 
denotes tottering, with reference to the' whole body, 
which rests on no firm basis ; titubare (from ra^cv 
Tv<f>\6<;), with reference to the feet, which refuse their 
service, and stagger ; vacillare (fJKo) with refer- 
ence to the upper part of the body, which wants its up- 
right, steady, secure position ; lastly, n u t a r e (from 
v€V€iv) with reference to the head, which seems ready 
to fall off. The titubans threatens to sink to the ground ; 
the vacillanSy to fall over. T i t u b a t i o betrays bod- 
ily weakness; vacillatio, want of external dig- 
nity, and a steady carriage, (iii. 62.) 

Labes, see Vitium, 

Labi ; Cadere. Labi (from Xel^a)) means to fall, 
with reference to the point from which, and to the space 
through which, any one glides or sinks down, like 
6\i(T^€iv ; whereas cadere means to fall, with refer- 
ence to the point which a man reaches by his fall, as to 
come to the ground, like ireaecv. Virg. ^n. vi. 310. 
Lapsa cadunt folia. Cic Brut. 49. Quibus vitiis laba" 
tur aut cadaf orator, (i. 128.) 

Labor; Molestia; -^rumna. 1. Labor is the 
toil which requires strength and causes weariness, like 
7r6i/o9 ; m 1 e 8 t i a (from /Lt6Xt9, fiaXep6<;,) the trouble 
which, by its greatness or unseasonableness, dispirits, 
like ;^aXe7roTi;9 ; se r u m n a (alpofievrf) the hardship 
that almost exceeds human strength, and bows down 
^ven the hero, like raXaiiroDpia ; an antiquated, half 
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poetical expression, in Cic. Fin. ii. 35, and Qointil. viii. 
8, 26. Cic. Im. v. 32. Ut ubi virtus sit resque mag- 
nae et summe laudabiles virtute res gestae, ibi esse mis- 
eria et cerumna non possit, tamen labor possit, possit mo- 
lestia. (iv. 422.) 2. Laborare denotes, as an in- 
transitive verb, to be in a state of trouble and toil ; but 
claborare, as a transitive verb, to produce some- 
thing by trouble and toil. (i. 116.) 

Labor, see Opera, 

Lacerare; Laniare. Lacerare (from Xcuck) 
denotes to tear by mere force, which may be done by 
the hands, claws, teeth ; whereas laniare denotes 
the effect of a cutting instrument, under which teeth and 
claws may be included. Appul. Met. iv. p. 84. Mor- 
sibus laceratu8, ferroque laniatm. liv. xxii. 61. (v. 
176.) 

Lacbrtus, see Ulna. 

Lacessere ; Irritare ; Sollicitarb. 1. L a c e s- 
8 e r e (XaKi^eiv) means to excite the reason and will of 
another to resistance ; irritare (avepd^l^coi) to pro- 
voke his feelings or passions to anger. Cic. Mil. 31. 
Ut vi irritare ferroque lacessere fortissimum virum au- 
deret. 2. Lacessere means to excite, when a man 
in a coarse manner disturbs the peace of another ; s o 1- 
1 i c i t a r e, when a man disturbs the quiet of another 
in a refined manner, (v. 176.) 

Lacrimare; Plorare; Flerb; Lambntari; Eju- 
LARE ; Dbflere ; Deplorare. 1. Lacrimare 
(from Bdxpv) denotes the physical consequence of a 
certain emotion of the mind, whether joyful or sorrowful, 
like haKpveiVj to shed tears ; whereas plorare (from 
pluere) denotes a passionate expression of grief, like 
^prjvelv, to wail and cry. Between the two stands fl e r e 
(<^\6G)) in opp. to ridere, partaking of the passionless 
feeling denoted by lacrimare, and of the feeling of grief 
denoted by plorare, like KXaleiv, to weep. Sen. Ep. 
63. Nee sicci sint oculi amisso amico, nee fluant ; lac- 
rimandum est, non plorandum, 2. Lamentari and 
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e j u 1 a r e denote a higher degree of ploratus ; but 
lamentatio (from icKavfia ?) is, like Koo/cveiVj a 
longer continued wailing ; e j u 1 a r e (from ela) a wail- 
ing interrupted by cries and sobs, like oKoXv^eiv, 3. 
Plorare and flere are intransitive verbs, as to 
weep ; deplorare and d e f 1 e r e transitive, as to 
deplore. 

Lacuna ; Lacus ; Stagnum ; Palus ;- Ultgo ; La- 
ma; Lustrum. Lacuna denotes, in poetical lan- 
guage, any standing water, from a sea to a pool ; 1 a- 
c u s and stagnum are collections of standing water 
kept sound and fresh by their own springs, or by ebb- 
ing and flowing ; lacus (liquere) is large enough to 
bring to mind the image of the open sea, in opp. to the 
main sea, like Xlfivr) ; stagnum, like a pond, not so 
large as to resemble a lake, in opp. to a stream, like 
T€vcuyo<; ; whereas palus and u 1 i g o are collections 
of standing water corrupted and grown foul ; palus 
(ifXvBdv) is, like a marsh, a district covered with a sur- 
face of foul water, like eXo? ; u 1 i g o (from 0X69) like 
a moor, a district soaked through with foul water. The 
palus appears as a mass of water made thick by mud 
and bog-earth, in which a person may be drowned ; u 1- 
i g only as ground thoroughly soaked with water, in 
which a man may sink down. Lastly, 1 a m ae and 1 u s- 
t r a denote standing waters of small extent ; lama, 
a mere dirty and filthy puddle on a high road ; 1 u s- 
t r a, an ill-smelling and noisome quagmire in woods, etc. 
(v. 30.) 

L.EDERE ; ViOLARB ; Offendere. L SB d e r e de- 
notes a physical injury, as to Kurt ; v i 1 a r e, an inju- 
ry to a person's rights, as to offer violence ; offen- 
dere (from Trei/^o?) an injury to a person's feelings, as 
to affront. L ae d e r e refers to whatever object is ca- 
pable of receiving injury ; v i 1 a r e, to one that has a 
just claim to protection ; offendere, to a rational 
and feeling being. Cic. Off. i. 28, 99. Justitiae jjartes 
sunt non violare homines, verecundise non offendere, 
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Fin. iii. 11. Sen. Ir. lii. 18. Pleraque eoram prop- 
ter quae irascimur offendunt nos magis quam Icedunt 
Const. 4. Contumelia tantum delicatis gravis est, qua 
non Icedunturj sed offenduntur. Ovid, Am. iii. 3, 81. 
Formosa superi metuunt offendere laesi. (iii. 138.) 

L^TTARi, see Gaudere, 

Ixfivis ; Glabbr ; Fricarb ; Tbrerb. 1. L se v i s, 
1 e V i 8, (Xew) means smooth, in opp. to rough and rug- 
ged, and gives a pleasant impression of elegance; 
whereas glaber QYKa^vpo^^ in opp. to rough, cov- 
ered with hair, and grown up, and gives an unpleasant 
impression of deficiency. 2. F r i c a r e means to rub, 
and thereby make smooth, like '^^^eiv ; whereas t e- 
r e r e {jelpeiv) means to rub, and thereby make less, 
like rpljSeiv. 

Ljbvus, see Sinister. 

Lama, see Lacuna, 

Lamberb; Lingbrb. Lamb ere means to lick, 
inasmuch as one uses the tongue, like the hand, as an 
instrument to take hold of, or to touch anything, whether 
eatable, and possessing a taste, or not ; 1 i n g e r e 
(Xel'XeLv) when one uses the tongue as the organ of the 
sense of taste, in order to ascertain the flavor of any 
thing. Plin. H. N. xxxv. 7. Canem ex sere vulnus 
Buum lambentem; compare with xxxi. 4. Pecoribus sal- 
datur lingendus, (v. 152.) 

Lamentari, see Lacrima, 

Lancba, see Missile, 

Laniare, see Lacerare, ^ 

Lanibna ; Macellum. L a n i e n a is the butcher's 
stall, where the lanius ^ells slaughtered and ready- 
jointed meat ; m a c e 1 1 u m, the market in which the 
maceJlarius sells all sorts of meat, including poultry 
and fish. 

Lapis, see Saocum, 

Laqueus ; Funis ; Restis. 1. Laqueus (from 
iki^aC) is the noose at the end of a rope ; whereas f u- 
n i s and restis mean the rope itself; f u n i s, a thicker 
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rope, which is meant more for drawing and pulling, and 
on that account must have a proper length, like axolvo^ ; 
r e 8 1 i s, a thinner rope, which serves more for fasten- 
ing and hanging up, and therefore may be short, like 
airdfyrr). The trace by which the equus funalis is at- 
tached ; the rope on which the funambuius balances 
himself; the tow which draws the boat to the ship, are 
never rendered in prose by restis ; whereas the rope 
with which the self-murderer hangs himself, or the slave 
is whipped, or the garment girded, is seldom rendered 
by funis ^ unless the poet gives the preference to the 
last word as a more elevated term. (v. 36.) 2. R u- 
d e n t e s are the sail ropes ;retinacula, and o r se, 
the cables or anchor-ropes ; retinacula, asa more 
general and popular term ; or ae, oras, solvere, as 
more technical expressions in nautical language. 

Larqitio, see Donum. 

Largus ; Benignus ; Libbralis; Munificus. Lar- 
g u s means any one who makes a rich present, to whom- 
ever he makes it, and from whatever motive, in opp. to 
farcu8. Ter. Heaut. iii. 1, 31 ; whereas benignus, 
i b e r a 1 i s, and munificus, denote virtuous quali- 
ties in the giver. The benignuB follows a pure impulse 
of humanity, love towards his fellow men ; the liberalise 
u noble pride, or feehng of self-respect ; the munificus, 
a princely feeling, or, at any rate, a feeling of laudable 
ambition. Benignitas gives richly, because it has no 
wish to possess and enjoy alone, like goodness ; liberali" 
tas gives as much as, and not less than, a man of no- 
ble sentiment believes suitable to his own rank and to 
another's merits, without scrupulous mercantile calcula- 
tion, like a gentlemanly spirit ; munificentia gives rather 
too much than too little, from the pleasure of making 
people happy, and causing an agreeable surprise, like 
generosity, (iv. 146.) 

Larva ; Persona. Larva (from lar ?) is a cari- 
catured, frightful mask ; persona (jrapva&v) an in- 
geniously formed, characteristic mask. 
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Lascivus, see Petulans. 

Lassus, see Fatigatus. 

Latebra ; Latibulum. Latebra is a retired or 
obscure place, where a man can conveniently remain 
concealed ; 1 a t i b u 1 u m, a lurking-hole, into which a 
man must creep like a beast, (vi. 189.) 

Latrare ; Gannire ; Baubari. L a t r a r e means 
the hostile bark of a great dog, and, figuratively, to 
wrangle, like vXcucrelv ; whereas g a n n i r e, the harm- 
less bark of a little dog, and, figuratively, to chatter, 
like Kwt,da^(u ; lastly, baubari, the whining and 
howling of a dog, like ^ave^ecv. Lucret. v. 1064 — 
1070. 

Latro, see Prceda. Latus, see Coom. 

Lectus, see CuMle, Legarb, see Mittere. 

Lembus, see Navigium, Lemures, see Spectrum. 

Lenis, see Mitis, Lentus, see Tardus. 

Lepidus; Facetus; Festivus; Salsus; Dicax; 
Cavillator. Lepos facetiae, and festivitas, 
denote the harmless wit, which, like humor, is only op- 
posed to seriousness, and is the attribute of a benevo- 
lent mind ; lepos (from XeTro), XeTnro?,) the lightest 
wit, in opp. to dull gravity ; festivitas (from o-tto- 
^av) the more cheerful sort of wit, in opp. to gloomy 
seriousness ; f a c e t i ae, the jocund wit, in opp. to so- 
ber seriousness ; whereas sales, dicacitas, and 
c a V i 1 1 a t i 0, denote the more pungent wit, which is 
a sign of an acute intellect ; sales (aXe?) the piquant 
wit, in opp. to what is flat and trivial, which aims at 
a point, whether others may be pleasantly or painfully 
affected by it; dicacitas (from haKelv) the satirical 
wit, which is exercised at the cost of others, yet so that 
the jest is still the principal aim, — the pain inflicted, only 
an accidental adjunct ; c a v i 1 1 a t i o, the scoflfing wit, 
in which the mortification of others is the principal aim, 
the jest only a means and unimportant form. Cic. Orat. 
30. Demosthenes non tam dicax fuit, quam facetus. 
Est autem illud acrioris ingenii, hoc majoris artis. (v. 21). 
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Lettjm, see Mors. Levis, see Lcevis. 

LiBARB, see Sapor. Libenter, see Sponte, 

LiBERALis, see Largus. Libbralitas, see Bonum, 

LiBERTUS; LiBERTiNUS. Libert US means the 
freed-man, with reference to his master, in opp. to ser- 
vus; Cic. Mil. 33. Sext. 35. Tac. G. 25. Suet Cses. 
75 ; 1 i b e r t i n u s, with reference to his rank, in opp, 
to civis and ingenuiis. Liv. x. 21. xli. 8. Suet. CI. 
54. Senec. Contr. iii. 21. Quaerendus mihi gener erat 
aliquis lihertinuB ; quid ergo ? alieno potius liherto ? 
Cic. Verr. i. 47. Trebonius fecit heredem libertum 
suum . . . Equiti Romano lihertinuB homo fit heres. 
Suet. CI. 25. Tac. H. iii. 68. (vi. 194.) 

Libido, see Oupido, 

Libra ; Pondo. Libra p o n d o is the full ex- 
pression, literally a balance in weight, that is, a scale, 
filled so as to balance a pound ; libra (Xetb?) is a less 
definite expression, inasmuch as leaving out the pondo, 
makes it doubtful whether the balance itself be not un- 
derstood ; pondo is an elliptical expression, in which 
the principal notion, weight, is expressed, and the ac- 
cessory notion left out ; the scale that is filled must bal- 
ance the definite weight. In a similar manner operce 
pretium est, is distinguished from operce est, and from 
pretium est. (vi. 195.) 

LiBRARE ; ViBRARB. Libraro hastam (from 
Xew) means to raise the spear in a horizontal direction, 
in order to hurl it with greater force, and with a surer 
aim ; v i b r a r e ( v^) to brandish it backwards and 
forwards, or up and down, that is, either in a horizontal 
or perpendicular direction, in order to testify an eager 
desire for the combat, (v. 196.) 

LiBURNA, see Navigium. Licet, see Concessum est. 

LiGARE ; ViERE ; ViNciRE ; Nectbre ; Obligare ; 
Obstringere; Devincirb. 1. Li g are and vi ere 
denote to bind, in order to prevent things falling asun- 
der, synonymously with copulare, like Bieiv; whereas 
V i n c i r e and n e c t e r e mean to fetter, in order to 
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hinder free movement, synonymously with coercere^ like 
Bea-fieveiv. 2. L i g a r e is the general, v i e r e {pxelv) 
the technical expression for binding fast, etc. 3.0 b- 
1 i g a r e means to oblige by acts of kindness ; o b s t r i n- 
g e r e, to oblige by benefits ; devincire, to rivet tc 
one's self by a lasting intimate connection. The ohliga^ 
tu8 feels himself bound by the conventional duties of 
social life ; the obstrictuSj by the duties of morahty or 
religion ; the devinctm^ by the duties of piety, (iv. 
282.) 

Lima ; Scobina. L i m a is a tool for filing smooth ; 
s c b i n a, for filing off. (vi. 197.) 

Limes, see Finis. 

Limits, see Lutum. 

LiNGERB, see Lambere. 

Lingua; Sermo. Lingua denotes the speech of 
any, even the most uncultivated people, gens or natio, 
in as far as they possess proper words to express their 
notions ; whereas sermo, only the speech of a culti- 
vated people, populus, in as far as it is adapted for the ex- 
pression of connected thoughts. Lingua is, like the 
tongue, born with us, and refers more to the mere gift 
of speech ; sermo requires voluntary activity, and in- 
volves the rules of grammar and of style. Cic. Fin. i, 
3, 10. Ssepe disserui Latinam linguam non modo non 
inopem, sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graecam: 
comp. with Off. i. 31. Sermone debemus uti eo, qui no- 
tus est nobis, (iv. 22.) 

LiNTER, see Navigium, 

LiQUKRB, see Fluere and Oonstare. 

Lira, see Porca. 

LiTERA ; Elementum. L i t e r a is a letter, as the 
most indivisible part of writing, like ypdfMfMa ; elemen- 
tum (a\7)fia) as the most indivisible part of language 
or of knowledge in general, like (iroL'xelov, (iii. 210.) 

LiTERiE ; Epistola ; Codicilli. L i t e r se is the 
most general expression for a letter ; e p i s t o 1 a is one 
directed to a distant friend, and sent by a messenger ; 
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c d i c i 1 1 1, an address to one within the same walls, as 
a note. Sen. Ep. 55. Adeo tecum sum ut dubitem an 
incipiam non epi^tolas sed codidlloB tibi scribere. Cic. 
Fam. vi. 18. Simul accepi a Seleuco tuo liter as ; statim 

Juaesivi e Balbo per codiciUos quid esset in lege. (vi. 
98.) 

LiTBKas ; Artes ; Doctrine ; Discipline L i t- 
6 r ae and artes denote the sciences as the general ob- 
jects of scientific education ; 1 i t e r se, in a narrower 
sense, only as literature, or the sciences so far ^s they 
are laid down in books, and, together with other branches 
of knowledge, enrich the mind, and are the means of 
sharpening the understanding and forming the taste; 
artes (aperal ?) in the widest sense, so far as the 
knowledge of them immediately attests intellectual cul- 
tivation, and readiness in the practical application of 
the sciences ; whereas d o c t r i n se and d i s c i p 1 i n se 
denote particular parts of the general objects of knowl- 
edge formed into systems ; doctrinse, more the spec- 
ulative and abstract parts of philosophical and learned 
education ; d i s c i p 1 i n ae, more the practical parts, 
that are conducive to the purposes of life. (v. 269.) 

LiTiGATio, see Disceptatio. Litus, see Rpia. 

LivoR, see Invidia. Locuplbs, see Divitice, 

Locus ; Tracttjs; Regio ; Plaga. Locus (Xo;)^^?) 
denotes a space, as a single point, like totto? ; t r a c t u s 
(from trahere) as a line, with the notion of extensi<m 
to a distance, as a tract of country, something like KKlfm ; 
regio (from prjx^^^ ^PX^y) ^^ * circle, with the in- 
cluded notion of the environs, like the surrounding coun- 
try, XW/0O9 ; plaga (7rXa|) principally as a surface 
or plain. 

LoNG^vus, see Vetim. Longb, see ProcuL 

LoQUAX, see Garrire. Loqui, see Fori. 

Lucerb ; FuLGERE ; Splbndere ; Niterb ; Rbni- 
DERE ; CoRUSCARE ; MiCARE ; Radiare. 1. L u c e r e, 
fulgere, splendere, niter e, denote a steady 
and contmued brightness ; f u 1 g e r e {<f>Koy€lv) through 
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a glaring light, or a dazzling fiery color, like ^Xeyw ; 
1 u c e r e (from Xev/co^) through a beneficial light, and 
a soft fiery color, like ^tW, </>€77g> ; splendere 
(from <f)d\ai^o<;^ as the consequence of a clear and 
pure light, in opp. to sordere ; Cic. Sext 28. Sen. Ep. 
6. Martial, Ep. ii. 36. Tac. A. i. 84. Suet. Aug. 35 ; 
like TiAfiiro) ; n i t e r e (from i/Zf®) as the consequence 
of humidity, oiling or washing, to glisten, in opp. to 
Bqualere. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. Orat. 32. Sen. Q. N. i. 17. 
Quintil. ii. 6, 23 ; like (rrthfiw. 2. Whereas corns- 
care, micare, radiare, mean an unsteady, trem- 
ulous light; coruscare (from Kopvaafo) to shine 
like forked lightning ; m i c a r e, to sparkle, like metal 
placed in the sun ; r a d i a r e, to beam, like the shoot- 
ing rays of the sun. Cic. Cat. ii. 3. qui nitent unguen- 
tis, qui fulgent purpura. Auct ad Herenn. iv. 33. 
Tantus erat in armis fplendor, ut solis fulgor obscurior 
videretur. Plin. H. If. xxxvii. 2. Splendor murrhinis 
sine viribus : wtforque verius quam splendor ; for splen- 
dor denotes brightness, with regard to its intensity ; m- 
tor^ with regard to its beauty. Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 50. 
Gemmae nitore et auri splendore : hence, figuratively, 
splendor denotes pomp; nitor, only neatness, (ii. 76.) 

LucERNA, see Candela, 

Lucrum; Emolumentum; Qu^bstus; Compendium. 
Lucrum and emolumentum denote gain, in any 
condition of life ; lucrum (from lucar, locare,) gain 
deserved and earned by one's self, in opp. to damnum; 
Cic. Fin. v. 30, etc. ; like K€pBo<; ; emolumentum 
(fix)m molere) gain falling to one's share without any 
exertion of one's own, in opp. to detrimentum ; Cic. Fin. i. 
16, like ixf^eKriiuL ; whereas q u ae s t u s and compen- 
dium denote gain in the course of trade ; q u ae s t u s, 
rather the steadily continued gains of a regular occupa- 
tion, earnings^ in opp. to sumptus ; Cic. Parad. vi. 3. 
Hor. Sat, i. 2. 19, like y^qfjuaTurfio^ ; compendi- 
u m, more a single gain of considerable amount, in opp. 
to dispendium. (v. 257.) 
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LucTUS, see Bohr, 

LucuLENTUS ; Illustris. Luculentus means, 
what mtiy be seen, and need not shun the light, synony- 
Eiou§ly with probahiUg ; whereas 1 1 1 n s t r i s (from 'Kevo'^ 
o-Q>) what makea itself seen, attracts the eye, and spreads 
its rajs, synonymously witli excellent. Henee liK^nlen- 
tu» never implies emphatic praise. Cic. Off. iii, 14, 60. 
Hoc r^uidera satis hiaulente^ that is, it is probable eiionglj* 
And Fin. ii. 5, 15. Cam G niece ut videor liicidenter 
sciamj without presumption ; just like, sic satis, (ii. 84.) 

Locus, see Silm. 

LuDio, see At^tor. 

Lirous ; Scoola< L u d u s is a lower school for 
boys J who are com [jelled to learn ; s c h o I a, a higher 
school for youths and men, who wish to learn. L u d u s 
supposes dhcipnh^^ hidi-^magmtrmn^ and school -disci- 
pline ; s e h ! a supposes anditorei^ doctor em^ and acar 
demical regulations, (vi* 203*) 

LijDus ; Lusirs ; LuDicunM; Jocus. 1. Ludna 
(from XoiSopa?) denotes play in an objective sense, in- 
asmuch as it is at hand for a man's entertainment ; 
whereas 1 u s u s, hi a subjective sen so ^ inasmuch as a man 
carries it on and produces it himself ; further, 1 u d ii s de- 
notes play, as a means of recreation, in opp. to exertion ; 
1 u s u s, as a childish, useless pastime, in op p. to real 
business, Plin. Ep. ix, ^3. 3* Pueri quos otlum ht- 
rf(i«f|uc sollicitat : comp. with ix. 25* Jjusks et ineptiaa 
nostras legis. Or, Cic. Flacc. 5, 12. Gr^eci quibusjus- 
jurandum Joem est, testimonium litdas ; that is, to whom 
it is a mer^ trifle to bear false witness ; compare with 
Son. Contr* i, 2* Pinitas • < . quibus omne fas nefasqiie 
lii»u% est ; that is, to whom the distinction between right 
and wrong is a mere sporting with words* 2. The plur. 
1 u d i assumes the special meaning of public spectacles, 
and m this sense has a singular peculiar to itself in the 
word liidicrum. 3. L u d u s and ) u s u a have more a 
negative eharacter, as mere pastimes and amusements, 
as a guard against ennui ; whereas j o c u s more a posi- 
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live character, as an utterance of humor and wit. The 
ludens wishes merely to be free from exertion, to do 
nothing serious, and to amuse himself; the jocans will 
be as active at the command of mirth, as others at the 
command of seriousness, (ii. 33.) 

Lues ; Contagium ; Pestilbntl/l ; Pbstis ; Pbrni- 
ciES ; ExiTiUM ; Interitus ; Exitus. 1. L u e s (from 
Xo^fto9) denotes epidemic disease, as proceeding from 
an impure morbid matter ; contagium (from contin- ' 
gere ? or KararriKeaf ?) as contagious ; pestilentia, 
as a disease reigning in the land, and especially as a 
pestilence. Sail. Cat. 10. Post ubi contagia quasi pes- 
tilentia invasit. Plin. H. N. xxiii. 28. Laurus folia jt?6«- 
tilenticB contagia prohibent. Lucan. vi. 86. Fluidse cow- 
tagia pestis. 2. Pestis is used for pestilence itself 
only by the poets ; otherwise it denotes, like exitium and 
pemicies (from necare), that which destroys in general, 
without reference to disease ; but p e s t i s is, according 
to rule, used as a concrete, exitium and pe'rnicies 
as abstract terms. Sen. N. Q. iii. pr. Philippi aut Al- 
exandri .... qui exitio gentium clari non minores fuere 
pestes mortalium quam inundatio. 3. Pernicies has 
an active meaning, and denotes the destruction of a liv- 
ing being by murder ; whereas exitium has a passive 
meaning, and denotes the destruction even of lifeless ob- 
jects by annihilation ; lastly, interitus has, like exititSy 
a neutral meaning, the destruction of living or lifeless ob- 
jects by decay. Tac. Ann. xiv. 65. Poppaea non nisi 
in pemidem uxoris nupta ; postremo crimen omni eodtio 
gravius : and ii. 68. Cic. Cat iv. 3. Cum de pernicie 
populi Romani, eaitio hujus urbis cogitarit. Rull. ii. 4, 
10. Extremi exitiorum exitus. 4. Exitium is a vio- 
lent, exitus a natural end. Cic. Rull. ii. 4, 10. Qui 
civitatum afflictarum perditis jam rebus extremi exitio- 
rum Solent esse exitus^ is, as it were, the last breath of 
a state that is being destroyed; like Verr. v. 6, 12. 
ExituB exitiales. (ii. 62. iii. 176.) 

Lumen ; Lux. Lumen (Xevaaofiepov) is a lumi- 
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nous body, like (f>eyyo<: ; 1 u x (Xcvkt]) a streaming mass 
of light, like </>ao9. Qic. Fin. iii. 14, 45. Ut obscura- 
tur et oifunditur luce solis lumen lucernae. Curt. viii. 
2, 21. Sed aditusspecus accipit lucent; interiora nisi 
allato lumine obscura sunt. Cic. Acad. iv. 8, 28. Si. ista 
vera sunt, ratio omnis toUitur quasi quaedam lux lumenqnQ 
vitae ; that is, reason alone is in itself bright and light, 
and at the same time spreads brightness and light over 
life. Also, in a figurative sense, lumen denotes dis- 
tinction, 1 u X only clearness. Cicero (Man. 5.) calls 
Corinth, Grseciae totius lumen j but Rome (Catil. iv. 6.) 
Lucem orbis terrarum ; Corinth is compared to a glim- 
mering point of light ; Rome is distinguished as that city 
in comparison with which all other cities lie in darkness, 
(ii. 66.) 

LuRiDUS, see Luteua. 

Lustrum, see Lacuna. 

Lusus, see Ludus. 

LuTEUs; GiLvus; Hblvus; Flavus; Luridus. 
L u t e u s (from Xo)t69) denotes a decided yellow, as 
the yolk of an egg ; g i 1 v u s, (07X009) and h e 1 v u s, 
a fainter reddish yellow, like that of honey ; flavus 
and 1 u r i d u s, a lighter whitish yellow ; f 1 a v u s (from 
^Xevco) a glossy beautiful yellow, Hke that of light au- 
burn hair ; luridus (from ;^\o)/309) a wan impleas- 
ant yellowishness, like that of pale death. 

LuTUM ; Lmus ; C(enum ; Sordbs ; Squalor ; P.ffla)OR ; 
Situs; Stercus; Fimus ; Olbtum ; Merda. 1. Lu- 
t u m, 1 i m u s, c oe n u m, all denote impurity, as a sub- 
stance, and as of a wet sort ; 1 u t u m (from Xv^pov) 
is the dirt of the streets or roads, like 7r77Xo9 ; 1 i m u s 
(\ei/36/^€i;o9) the mud of a river, like a\u9 ; c oe n u m 
(from cunire) the mire of a moor or morass, like ^op- 
^opoS' Tac. Ann. i. 63. Caetera Umosa^ tenacia gravi 
coeno aut rivis incerta erant ; whereas sordes, squalor, 
poedor, situs, denote impurities as a form, and of a 
dry sort ; s d e s (from opSo) in opp. to splendor^ 
through indigence, or liiggardliness and vulgarity, for 
9 
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example, clothes dirty from long wear, like pxnro<;\ 
squalor (from o-zceXXo)) in opp. to nitor^ through want 
of civilized habits, and of delicacy in the senses, for ex- 
ample uncombed hair, like a\r)Qx6<; ; p ae d o r (from 
'^t^o?) in opp. to munditieey through neglect of- the 
person, for example, through pcedicuJoSj vermin, itch, 
etc., like irlvix; ; situs (&rt9) in opp. to usitSj in con- 
sequence of long disuse, for example, through mould, 
rust, etc., like a^rj. Hence the different forms of the 
adjectives lutosus, limosus, coenosus, that is, full of lu- 
tum, etc.; and of sordidus, squalidus, paedidus, that is, 
resembling sordes, etc., and in circumlocution, oblitus 
luto^ limOj coenoj but ohdtm sordibusj squalorcy pcedore. 
2. Stercus (from rdpyavov) denotes in dung its dis- 
gusting* sense, as filth, like Koirpo^; whereas fimus 
(opimus ?)in its useful sense, as manure. 3. For offen- 
sive excrements c oe n u m is the most general ; o 1 e- 
t u m denotes human ; m e r d a (jilv^o^^ animal excre- 
ments. 

Lux, see Lumen. 

Luxus; LuxuRiA. Luzus denotes luxury as an 
act or as a condition, and sometimes even objectively, as 
an object of luxury ; whereas 1 u x u r i a, always sub- 
jectively, as a propensity and disposition, as the desidera- 
tive of liixm. Sen. L*. i. 11. Animis delicias, hixus^ 
opes igiiorantibus : and further on ; Opinionem Itixur- 
rice segnitiseque. Sail. Cat. 13. Romani famem aut si- 
tim .... Itixu antecapere ; iliat is, by the arts of lux- 
ury: compare with Jug. 90. Idumria atque ignavia 
pessimae ajrtes : that is, as proceeding from voluptuous- 
ness, (ii. 23.) 

Ltmphatus, see Amens. 



M. 

Macellum, see Laniena. Macer, see JExilis. 
MaOBria, see Murus. Macula, see Vitium. 
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Madidus, see Udm. Magister, see Doctor. 

Magnopbrb, see Perquam. 

Magnus; Grandis; Amplus; Ingbns; Immanis; 
Vastus. 1. Magnus, grandis, and amplus, 
denote a becoming greatness ;ingens, immanis, 
and V a s t u s, an overwhelming greatness. Sen. Ir. i. 
16. Nee enim magnitudo ista est, sed immanitas. Cic. 
Lsel. 26. 2. Magnus (from /i^a, mactus,) denotes 
greatness without any accessory notion, in opp. to parvtcs, 
fike /^a9 ; whereas grandis, with the accessory no- 
tion of intrinsic strength and grandeur, in opp. to exilis. 
Sen. Ep. 100 ; subtilis, Quintil. xii. 10, 68 ; tumidus, 
in the same book, § 80 ; minutus, Gels. ii. 18 ; exiguus, 
Quintil. xi. 3, 15 ; lastly, amplus (adj. from ambi) 
with the accessory notion of comeliness, and of an im- 
posing impression. 3. I g e n s (0701^9) denotes excess- 
ive greatness merely as extraordinary, like airXero^ ; i m- 
m a n i s (afiijxavos:) as exciting fear, like ireXapio^; vas- 
tus (from vagus?) as wanting regularity of form like 
aycarlfi. (iii. 228.) 

Mala ; Maxilla ; Gena. 1. M a I a (from fjAfiaxd^ 
or from Mandere) denotes the upper, maxilla, the 
under jaw. Gels. Med. viii. 1. 2. M a 1 a denotes the 
cheek as a usual expression, and in a ii^erely physiolog- 
ical sense ; g e n a (from yhwft) as a more ancient and 
select expression, and wii^ an cesthetic reference, (vi. 
208.) 

Maledictum ; Probrum ; Conyicium. M a I e d i c- 
t u m is any utterance of what is injurious to another, 
whether to bring him ill-luck by cursing, or disgrace by 
verbal injuries, like Kcucrjyopva ; probrum (from 
irp(}<\>ep(o) an invective, like ivei^^ consisting of at- 
tacks and assertions woundmg the honor of s^nother ; 
convicium (^Karaucid) the abusive word, like X04- 
hopla^ consisting of single words and appellations wound- 
ing the honor of another. For example, /t(r.' is a con- 
vieium^fiir e«, 9k probrum; each of them a wwifedicium. 
(iv. 198.) 
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Malbfactum, Malepicium, see Delictum. 

Malitia ; Malignitas ; Malevolentia ; Malus ; 
Nequam ; Pravus. 1. Malitia denotes the base- 
ness which shows itself in the love of Ijing and deceiv- 
ing, from want of conscience ; m a 1 i g n i t a s, the ill- 
will which grudges good to another, and wishes it only to 
itself, from pure selfishness ; malevolentia, the 
ill-will which wishes evil to another rather than good, 
from personal aversion. Malitia is a way of think- 
ing and acting deserving of punishment as endangering 
the security of society ; malignitas is a despicable 
disposition, which implies the want of philanthropy; 
lastly, malevolentia, a detestable quality, as con- 
nected with deriving pleasure from the misfortunes of 
others. 2. Malus homoisa morally bad man, but 
n e q u a m a good-for-nothing man, whose faultiness 
shows itself in aversion to useful labor, and a propensity 
to roguish tricks, in opp. to Jruffi. Plant. Pseud, i. 6. 
63. Cic. Font. 13. Or. ii. 61. Fm. ii. 8. Sen. Contr. 
iii. 21 ; pravus (Tre/ooZb?) a man whose character 
has taken a vicious direction, in a physical, or intellect- 
ual, or moral point of view in opp. to rectus. Plant 
Bacch. iii. 3, 8. Cic. Fin. ii. 8. Acad. i. 10. Quintil. 
viii. 3, 48. Nee parricidam nequam dixeris hominem, 
nee meretrici forte deditum nefarium ; quod alterum 
parum, alterum nimium est Afric. ap. Gell. vii. 11. (i. 
62.) 

Malignitas, see Invidia. 

Mamma ; Mamilla ; Uber ; Papilla. 1. M a m- 
m a and uber denote the breast in the female body ; 
mamma (^frnfifjurj) denotes the visible breast as a fleshy 
part of the body, particularly of a female body ; where- 
as u b e r (ovapov) the nourishing breast as filled with 
milk, which is only found in the female body, like oS- 
^ap. 2. Papilla and mamilla denote the nipples 
of the breast, common to the male and female ; p a p i 1- 
1 a (redupl. of TrdWa) with reference to their spherical 
shape, without distinction of tho sexes, like fmt^o^ ; m a- 
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m i 1 1 a (redupl. from afjiiXryco) with reference to their 
adaptation for suckling, and therefore belonging only to 
the female sex, like r&^iy, and teats, (iv. 133.) 

Manare, see Flvere. Mancipare, see Vendere* 
Mancipium, see Servus. Mandare, see Juhere. 
Mane ; Crepusculo ; Diluculo. Mane (from 
fjuqvveuv) denotes in the morning, in the early course of 
the bright day, in opp. to the night, and the forenoon 
hours, like op^ptp ;crepusculo (from creperus, Kpi- 
yfrai,^ in the twilight, in opp. to the bright day ; dilu- 
culo, in the twilight, in opp. to the dark night, like 

Manere ; MoRARi ; Tardarb ; Detinbrb. 1. M a- 
n e r e (from fiiveiv) denotes remaining, in opp. to going 
away ; whereas m o r a r i (from fipaBv<i) denotes tarry- 
ing, as an interruption of motion, in opp. to going for- 
wards. Cic. Sen. 23. CommorancU natura deversori- 
um nobis, non habitandi dedit. Hence in Tac. H. ii. 
48. Irent propere neu remanendo iram victoris asper- 
arent, — the reading remorando deserves the preference. 
2. M r a r i aliquem means, to prevail upon any one to 
stay of his own free will by proposing conditions, like 
huvTplfiuv ; tardare, to prevent a person's hastening 
on his way by opposing diflSculties, like ^paSvveiv ; d e- 
t i n e r e, to hinder him from going forwards by force, 
like /caT€)(€tp. Tardare has generally an action for 
its object'; detinere, a person; morari, either. 
(iii. 298.) 

Manere ; Exspectare ; Pr^stolari ; Opperiri. 
1. Manere (from fikveuv) denotes a mere physical act 
to remain in a place, till something has happened ; where- 
as exspectare, praestolari, and opperiri, 
denote a mental act, to wait for, to wait in conscious ex- 
pectation of some event, or of some person. 2. E x- 
spectare denotes waiting for, almost as a mere men- 
tal act, as a feeling, without practical reference or ac- 

1 [But ; no8 Etesiae valde tardarunt'] 
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cessor J meaning ; whereas praestolari and o p p e- 
r i r i, with the accessory notion that the person waiting 
intends, after the arrival of the object waited for, to do 
something. 3. The prses tolans (from irapaaTeX- 
Xea^cu) waits for a person in order to perform services 
for him ; the op periens, for an occurrence, in order 
not to be taken by surprise. The praestolans 
stands in subordinate relation to the person waited for ; 
the opperiens, m co-ordinate, whether as friend or 
foe. Lastly, praes to lari is a prose expression; op- 
peri ri, a poetical, or at least, a select expression. 
For the German distinction between warten and harren^ 
the former denoting calm, passionless waiting for, the 
latter, eager, impatient l(mging for, the Latins have no 
correspondent synonymes. (iii. 57.) 

Manes, see Spectrum. Manic^, see Vineula. 

Manifesto, see Aperire. Mannus, see JEquus. 

Mansubtudo ; Clbmbntia. Mansuetudo (from 
manui suetus) is the mildness and magnanimity of a 
private individual, who does not take vengeance for a 
mortification su£fered, in opp. to iracundia; whereas 
dementia (from atcoKo^^ Krjkelv^ and mens,) the 
mercifulness and humanity of the ruler, or the judge, 
who does not inflict upon the malefactor the punishment 
which he deserves, in opp. to crudelitas. Sen. Clem. 
2. Cic. Lig. 3. Att. viii. 9. Plin. Pan. 3. (v. 11.) 

Mansuetus, see Oicur. 

Manubls, see Preeda. 

Mare; ^Bquor; Pontus; Pblagus. 1. Mare 
(from fivpfo) denotes the sea, as a mass of water, in 
opp. to terra and a^'r, like aX?, ^aKaa-a-a ; ae q u o r, 
pelagus,and pontus, with reference to its dimen- 
sions; sequor and pelagus, with reference to its 
horizontal dimension, the surface of the sea, like ireKor- 
709, whence weKarfltjeLv^ to float on the sea ; pontus 
(from Treaeivj Tr/ri/eo/,) with reference to its perpendic- 
ular dimension, the depth of the sea, like ttoi/to?, whence 
irovrileiVy to sink into the sea. Colum. viii. 17. Ut 
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in solo piscinae posita libella septem pedibos sublimius 
esset marU cequor, Ovid, Met. ii. 872. Mediique per 
cequora ponti fert prsedam. 2. -3S q u o r (from aequus) 
denotes the surface of the sea in a merely physical 
sense ; wjiereas p e 1 a g u s (from 7r\a^) with the ac- 
cessory notion of its great extent and immensity, (iv. 
72.) 

Margo; Ora. Mar go (^dfiipycov) denotes the 
brink, the natural boundary of a surface, considered al- 
most as a mere mathematical line, and only improperly 
as including an exterior portion of the surface ; whereas 
ora (wa, ovpo<;^ Spo^) denotes the brim, or border, the 
artificial edging of a surface, generally for the sake of 
ornament, and therefore necessarily including a certain 
portion of the surface. Hence we say, ora togce^ bift 
not margo ; and, on the other harfd, margo fluminis and 
ripce^ if the mere line of shore is meant, without any 
portion of the bank. (iii. 212.) 

Marita, see Femina, Mas, see Homo. 

Matrimonium, see Conjugium. 

Maxilla, see Mala, Meare, s*ee Ire, 

Mederi ; Medicari ; Sanare ; Medicamen ; Medi- 
ciNA ; Remedium. 1 . Mederi and the poetical word 
medicari QfieBeiv) denote healing, as the act of the 
physician, who heals with humane sympathy, judgment, 
and art, synonymously with curare^ like Ida^ai ; s a- 
n a r e, as the effect of the physic, which in a mechani- 
cal way makes the sick well again, synonymously with 
restituere^ like cucelahaL, 2. Medicamentum means 
a remedy, with reference to its material substance, as it 
is prepared by the apothecary, like (jyapfioKov ; m e d i- 
c i n a, with reference to its healing virtues, as ordered 
by the physician ; each with reference to an illness ; 
whereas remedium denotes a remedy for any of the 
evils to which we are subject, like axo^, Cic. N. D. 
ii. 53. Medicamentorum salutarium plenissimae terrse : 
comp. with Divin. ii. 51. Quam a medico petere med- 
icinam. (v. 198.) 
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Meditart, see Cogitare. 

Medius ; MoDicus ; Mediocris. M e d i u s (;^o-o9) 
is purely local, in the middle, in opp. to the extremes ; 
m d i c u s denotes quantity, with reference to number 
and magnitude, as moderate, in opp, to ovefrmeasure ; 
mediocris denotes quality, with reference to worth, 
as middling, in opp. to distinction ; hence modicmfacuU 
totes and mediocre ingenium are identical. Cic. Rep. 
ii. 31. Hand mediocris vir fuit, qui modica libertate 
populo data facilius tenuit auctoritatem principum. (v. 
202.) 

Medius dies, see Meridies. 

Membrum ; Artus. M e m b r u m (redupl. of fi€po<;) 
denotes a limb of the body itself, like /leXo? and Koykov ; 
whereas artus Qe^o^, ap^pop,^ properly only a joint 
of a limb, like ap^pov and a-^^. Senec. Contr. ii. 
13. Differebatur distortis articulis ; nondum in sua mem- 
bra artus redierant. Virg. ^n. v. 422. Magnos artus 
membrorum. Quintil. Decl. ult. Ut per smgulos artus 
membra laxaret. Further, membra denotes the limbs 
collectively, including the head and trunk, as parts of 
the body ; whereas artus only the extremities, which 
per commissuras with the body, properly so called, 
namely, the head and trunk, hang together. Gell. N. 
A. i. 14. (iv. 150.) 

Meminisse ; Reminisci ; Record ari. M e m i- 
n i 8 s e denotes remembrance as a state of mind, like 
fi€fivfja^aiy in as far as one has retained something in 
memory, without ever having forgotten it, like memorem 
esse ; whereas reminisci and recordari denote 
remembrance as an act of the mind, in as far as one 
again brings to one's mind what had already been driven 
out of one's thoughts, like avap^ip^vrjaKea^ac, But 
reminisci denotes this act of the mind as momenta- 
ry, like in memoriam revocare ; whereas recordari 
denotes it as of some duration, like revocata in memori' 
am contemplari, Cic. Lig. 12, 35. Equidem, cum 
tuis omnibus negctiis intcressem, memoria teneo^ qualis 
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T. Ligarius, quaestor urbanus, fderit erga te et dignita- 
tem tuam ; sed parum est, me hoc meminisse ; spero 
etiam te, qui oblivisci nihil soles, nisi injurias, quoniam 
hoc est aiiimi, quoniam etiam ingenii tui^ te aliquid de 
hujus illo quflsstorio officio cogitantem, etiam do aliis 
quibusdam quscstoribus remlnhcentem reayrdarL This 
passage shows, that ymmoria tenere is only a circumlo- 
cution for memiimse: there is another passage where 
recordari is employed as the consequence of remini^ei^ 
' but there is no instance of the converse ; for remhmH 
and recordari have the same relation to each other as 
intiieri and cmupicere* Cic* Sen. 21. Pueri . . . . ita 
eel enter res innumerabiles arripiunt, ut ea3 non turn 
primura accipere videantur, sed reminuci et recordari : 
he might have afldod^ Qiite non satis memuierinl^ sed in 
aliquantum temporis obhti sint. Tusc. i, 24, 58, An- 
imus, qimm ee collegit atque recreavit, turn agnoscit ilia 
Ttminwtendo ; ita nihil aliud est discerc, quam rccorda^ 
ri. Senec, Ep. 100. Magia renunlscor quam teneo. 
(j. 166.) 

Meistda, Mejtouivi, see Fltlum* 

Mendicitas, seo Patipertas. Mens, see Anima, 

MERAcns, see Partis, • Mercari, see £meT€. 

Mercej^arh; Operarti; Oper^» Merccnarii 
mean laborers as far as they work, not for their own in- 
terest, but for pay, in opp. to the proprietor, who hii'es 
their services ; whereas o p e r a r i i and o p e r se, as 
far aa they undertake to perform for others, a mere me- 
chanical work, in opp, to the principal or director, who 
gives out the plan, M e r c e n a r i i refer to the mo- 
tive J o p r a r i i, to the art employed being of an in-* 
ferior sort, (vi, 217.) 

Meuces, see Prwrniyim. MEuciMomirM, see Mtwx. 

M£Hi>Aj see Lutum^ 

Meeere ; DiGKOM ESSE ; Meheei, 1, M e r e r e 
and M e r e r i (^yi^eLpto-^aC) suppose an activity, as to 
deserve ; whereas dignum esse (from d^tW, ^t^T?,) 
only a quality, as to be worthy. 2* M e r e r e is U3U- 
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ally a transitive verb, as to deserve, and is in construc- 
tion ^ith an accusative, or with a sentence, as its com- 
plement ; whereas m e r e r i, an intransitive verb, as 
to be deserving, and is in construction with an adverb. 
Cic. Rose. Com. 15. Fructum, quem meruerunty retrib- 
uam : comp. with Catil. ii. 2, 4. Si ilium, ut erat wier- 
itusy morte mulctassem. Caes. B. G. vi. 5, with B. 
Civ. iii. 53. Suet. Cal. 40, with Aug. 56. 3. M e r e r e 
as an intransitive, or without an object, denotes to serve 
as a warrior, by the ellipsis of stipendia ; whereas m e- 
r e i*i as a transitive, or with an object, means to earn 
something for one's self, without any stress being ladd 
upon the worthiness, (v. 213.). 

Meretrix, see Pellex. 

Meridies; Medius dibs. Meridies denotes 
noon, as a point of time, which separates the forenoon 
from the afternoon ; medius d i e s, the middle of the 
day, as a space of time which lies between the morning 
and the evening. 

Merus, see Funis. 

Merx ; Mercimonium. M e r x medns wares, in as 
far as they are already wrought up, as an article of 
trade ; m e r c i m o n i.u m, in as far as they can be- 
come so, like the materials of wares. Tac. A. xi. 5. 
Nee quidquam publicae mercis tam venale fuit : comp. 
with XV. 38. Mercimonium quo flamma alitur. 

Metiri ; Metari ; Dimetiri ; Dimetari. 1. M e- 
t i r i means to measure a space in order to know its 
magnitude ; whereas m e t a r i, to mark the boundaries 
of the space that has been measured, that they may be 
known to others. 2. By dimetiri and dime- 
tari, the measuring and marking out of sub-divisions is 
especially meant ; wherefore metari castra refers merely 
to the whole circumference of the entrenchments ; when, 
therefore, Liv. viii. 38. uses the phrase locum castris 
dimetari^ it is evident of itself that he expressly means, 
to mark the boundaries of the principia and of the pras' 
torium, etc., that are within the camp. (ii. 169.) 
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Mbtuerb, see Vereri* Micarb, see Lucere. 

MiNiME, see Neutiquam. Minister, see Senms. 

MiNUTUS, see Parvus. 

[Mirari is indifferent: admirari usually involves 
praise, demirari blame.] 

MiSBRERi; MiSBRARi; MiSBRBTMB. Misereri 
means to feel pity in the heart, to compassionate, like 
ekeelv ; whereas miserari, to express pity in words, to 
commiserate, like oucreipeiv. For the German word erbar- 
men^ to show pity by actions, the Latins have no sepa- 
rate word. 2. Bymisereor tui, pity is represented 
as an act of the free-will, and thereby the noble nature 
of the compassionate is depicted ; whereas by m i s e r e t 
me tui, pity is represented as a suffering, which can- 
not be resisted, whereby all moral merit is taken away, 
and the greatness of another's misfortune more strongly 
expressed. Miserere is a causative, like olfcri^eip. 
(ii. 171.) 

MiSERiA, see Infortunium. 

Missile; Hasta; Lance a; Jaculum;. Vbrutum; 
Tragulum; Pilum. Missile is the most general 
name for a weapon used in fighting at a distance, from 
the spear to the arrow ; h a s t a and 1 a nc e a serve both 
for thrusting and hurling; hasta ^from aycurrripuov, 
a'xafy)^) as a genuine Roman weapon, oopv ; 1 a n c e a, as 
a foreign weapon, supposed to have come originally from 
the Suevi, Xot^; pilum, jaculum, verutum, 
are more for hurling ; j a c u 1 u m, as the most general 
expression, including the hunting spear, /SeXo? ; veru- 
tum (from opxj^ri) and tragulum (rpdyyXr)^ military 
weapons for hurling, ukcov ; pilum (from TriyXat) in the 
singular, as the peculiar weapon for hurling used by the 
Roman legion. Liv. ix. 19. Romano pilum baud paulo 
quam Iiasta vehementius ictu miasuqne telum. 

MiTis; Lbnis; Placidus. Mitis means mild, 
in opp. to aeerbuSy like p^lXcxo^ ; 1 e n i s (from lana ? 
or from the Goth, latjan, lassus ?) gentle, in opp. to ve- 
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hemenSy like irpao^; placid us, composed, in opp. to 
turbidus^ like t/ttco*;. 

Mittere; Legarb; Amittere; Dimittere; Om- 
ITTERE. 1. Mittere (jie^elvcu) is the general ex- 
pression, to send ; 1 e g a r e (from Xeyco) has a special 
political meaning, to delegate. The missies makes his 
appearance as a servant or messenger ; the legatus^ as 
a representative. 2. Amittere and dimittere 
mean to let go any thing already in one's possession ; 
amittere, against one's will, as to lose; dimit- 
tere, after having used it, as to dismiss ; whereas o m- 
i 1 1 e r e means to let anything pass by, without taking 
possession of it ; to speak with precision, Amittimus in- 
viti et casu, omittimus volentes et sponte. Hence amit' 
tere occasiovem means, to let slip an opportunity, so as 
not to be able to take advantage of it, from negligence ; 
whereas omittere oceasionem means, to renounce an op- 
portunity, so as not to wish to take advantage of it, from 
attaching little value to it. Vitam amittere means, to 
lose one's life ; vitam omittere, to sacrifice it. (iii. 285.) 

MODERATUS, MODESTIA, SCC Modus. 

MoDicus, see Medius, 

MoDO-MODO ; NuNC-NUNC. Modo-modois prop- 
erly applicable only to transactions of the past and of 
the future ; nunc-nunc only to those of the present. 
This distinction is neglected, yet nunc-nunc gives a 
livelier color to description, and belongs to poetry, or to 
the more elevated style of prose fmodo-modo, like 
* just now,' is the proper prose expression, which Cicero 
always uses. (iv. 276.) 

Mono, see Nuper. 

Modus ; Modestia ; Moderatio ; Tempbratio ; 
CoNTiNENTiA ; Abstinentia. 1. M d u s, in a moral 
sense, denotes the fxirpLov, or the included notion of 
the fjuqhev ariav in objective relation ; modestia and 
m d e r a t i 0, in subjective relation ; Modestia is 
the feeling of preference for this modus /moderatio, 
the habit of acting in conformity to this feeling. 2. 
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Moderatiois moderationj as springing from the un- 
derstanding, from calculation and reflection, akin to jwu- 
deritia ; temperatio and t © m p e r a n t i a are 
qualities pervading the whole man, and ennobling bia 
T?hole being, akin to mpientia, il o d e r a t i o sup- 
poses, like self-government, a conflict between the paa- 
Bions and reason, in which reason comes off conqueror ; 
in t e ra p r a t ] o, aa in tranquillity of mind, the rcasoa 
is already in possession of superiority, whether through 
nature or mm*al worth, 3. Temperatusjtem- 
p e r a t i o, denote merely a laudable property, which i 
may belong even to things j whereas t e m p e r a d s, 
temperantia, a virtue of which reasonable beings 
alone are capable. 4, M o d e r a 1 1 o denotes moder- 
ation in act ion J in opp. to typiditas ; whereas c o n- 
t i n e n t i a, moderation in enjoyment, in opp. to libido ; 
Cic, Cat. ii* 11, :25. Verr. iv. 52. 5. Continen- 
t i a denotes command over sensual desires, continence ; 
abstinent! a, over the desire for that which belongs 
to anotheFi firm integrity ; the translation of abstineii* 
tia by * disinterestedness,' is not precise enough, for thia 
virtue is rei juired by morality only, abstinentia^ by law 
also, Quintil. v. 10, 89. Cic. Bext, l^i. 6. Modes- 
t i a shuns overslepping the right measure^ out of regard 
to the morals which the modus prescribes ; whereas 
Terecundia and r e v e r e n t i a out of regard to 
persons, whom the verecundus is afraid of displeasing, 
and whom the rei^frGns thinks worthy of respect ; lastly, 
p u d r, out of self-respect, that one may not bring 
one's self into contempt, Varro, ap* Non. Non to tui 
Bsltem pudet^s\ nihil n\e\ rcvereare. Terent. Phorm. i.Sj 
S. or ii. 1, 3. Non simultatem mcam revereri? Sal* 
tem puderef (ii. 203.) 

McENiA, see Mnrus. 

McESTiTiA, see Dolor, 

Moles ; Onub ; Ponbus ; Gravitas. Moles and 
onus denote the heaviness of an object in its disadvan- 
tageous sense j moles (ftom ^wKo^ or fi6)(Xo^) abso- 
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lutelj, as unwieldmess, so far as through its greatness 
it is inconvenient to move, like Sy/co<: ; onus, relatively 
to its pressure, so fer as it is irksome to the person car- 
rying it, as a burden, <f>6fyro<: ; whereas p o n d u s (from 
pendere) in an advantageous sense, as force and strength, 
Hke weighty a^o^ ; lastly, g r a v i t a s (from yepao^i) 
unites both senses, and sometimes denotes the irksome 
heaviness, sometimes the effective weightiness, like jSa- 
fm. (iv. 223.) 

MoLESTiA, see Labor. Moliri, see Audere. 

MoNBRB, see Hortari. Monbta, see Pecunia. 

MoNS ; JuGUM. M n s (from minari, eminere,) 
denotes the mountidn with reference to its dimension of 
height ; whereas j u g u m, with reference to its breadth 
and length, sometimes as the uppermost ridge, which, 
according as it is flat or pointed, is with yet greater pre- 
cision called either dorsum or cacumen^ in opp. to rad^ 
ices montis ; sometimes as a range of mountains, par- 
ticularly in an ascending direction, by which several 
mountidns become joined, so as to form a chain, or pile 
of mountains, in opp. to the mountain itself. Liv. xxii. 
18. Sub jvffo montis proelium fuit : comp. with xli. 
18. Petffius adversus Balistae et Letiyt^^w, quod eos 
monies perpetuo dorso conjungit, castra habuit. Or, 
Tac. G. 10, with 43, and Agr. 10. Or, Virg. Eel. v. 
76, with Ovid, Met iv. 657. (v. 226.) 

MoNSTRA,seeilttg*Mna. Monstrarb, see Ostendere. 

MoRARi, see Tardare. 

MoRBiDus, Morbus, see J^er. 

MoRiQBRARi, see Parere. Morosus, see Austerus. 

Mors ; Lbtum ; Nex ; Obitus ; Interitus ; Pe- 
RiRE ; Oppbtere ; Dbmori ; Intbrmori ; Emori. 1. 
Mors and 1 e t u m denote a natural death ; .m o r s 
(/Ao/)09) the usual expression in a merely physical sense, 
as the way to corruption, like ^avaTo^ ; 1 e t u m (from 
Xap^eti/, Muyeai^^) the select and solemn expression, as 
the lot of death, hke oZto9 ; whereas n e x (from veKpos) 
a violent death, as the passive of ccedes. 2. Mors, 
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1 e t u m, n e X, are proper, whereas o b i t u s and i n- 
t e r i t u s only softer, expressions. b i t u s, decease, 
denotes, like exUuSj a natural death ; whereas inter- 
i t u s, together with p e r i r e, usually denotes, like ex- 
itium^ a violent death. Plin. Ep. iii. 7. Silius ultimus 
ex Neronianis consularibus ohiit^ quo consule Nero pe^ 
Hit Plant. Epid. iii. 4, 56. Malo cruciatu pereas^ 
atque obeas cito. 3. P e r i r e represents death as de- 
struction and corruption ; interireas a vanishing, 
so that the former appUes more to the body, the latter 
to the soul. Plant, Capt. iii. 6, 32. Qui per virtutem 
periit^ at non intent ; that is, he who dies a noble 
death, though his body perishes, still lives in name and 
posthumous renown. Further, p e r i r e denotes a sud- 
den and violent death, particularly by self-murder ; i n- 
t e r i r e, a gradual and painful, but, it may be, also a 
peaceful, death. Tac. Ann. xv. 44. Et pereuntibus 
Ghristianis addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti 
laniatu canum interirmt. Serv. ap. Cic. Fam. iv. 5. Si 
quis nostrum interiit^ aut occisus est. 4. Obir& 
mortem denotes to die, as a physical event, by which 
one ends all suffering ; whereas oppeteremortem 
denotes to die, as a moral act, in as far as a man, if he 
does not seek death, at any rate awaits it with firmness 
and contempt of it. 5. D e m o r i denotes to die off, 
as one belonging to a society, and thereby to occasion a 
vacancy ; i n t er m o r i, to be apparently dying, to be 
sick of a lingering disease, like i/c^aveiv ; e m o r i, to 
die entirely, in opp. to a mere semblance of life in mis- 
fortune, slavery, and disgrace, like iravhlKto^ ^aveiv. 
Cic. Pis. 7. Ut emori potius quam servire praestaret. (iii. 
182.) 

Mos, see Con9uetudo. Mostellum, see Spectrum. 
MucRO, see Aciea, Mulcarb, see Verherare, 
Mulcerb; Palparb. M ulcere (fivXXeiv^ fioKaKosi) 
means to stroke any thing in itself rough, as the hair, 
for instance, in order to make it smooth ; thence, figur- 
atively, to pacify an enraged person, like Karayffjv ; 
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■whereas p a 1 p a r e (yjrrika^p, aircCKM^ to stroke any 
thing already smooth, in order to excite a pleasant sen- 
sation; thence, figuratively, to caress and coax, like 
'^Xa^q.v. (v. 109.) 

MuLCTA, see Vindicta. 

MuuBR, see Femina. 

MuNDUS, see Purus. 

MuNiFicus, see Largus. 

MuNiMENTA, see Murus. 

MuNUS, see Donum and Offidum. 

MuRus; Paries; Mcenia; Macbria; Parietinje; 
MuNiMENTA. 1. Mums (^fjLolpo^ fjLelpG)^ denotes any 
sort of wall, merely with reference to its form, without 
reference to its use, like relxd^ ; paries (ireipo)) es- 
pecially a wall, as the side of a building, or as a parti- 
tion to separate the rooms, like rol'xp^ ; m oe n i a (dfiv- 
vo)) the walls of a city, as a defence against the enemy, 
like irepippXjo^ ? m a c e r i a, the wall of an enclosure, 
to mark the boundaries and to exclude thieves, the gar- 
den or vineyard wall, like ^puy/cof;. Virg. Mn. vi. 
549. Masnia lata videt triplici circumdata muro. And 
Flor. i. 4. Vitruv. viii. 4. Tac. Ann. xv. 43. Nero 
instituit, ut urbis domus non communione parietunij sed 
propriis quaeque muria ambirentur. 2. Muri, moe- 
n i a, etc., are walls in a good condition ; p a r i e t i n se, 
walls that are falling into ruins. 3. M oe n i a denote 
walls as a defence of a city against a first assault ; m u- 
n i m e n t a, the proper fortifications of fortresses and 
camps, which are of themselves a bulwark against being 
taken by storm, (v. 360.) 

MuTiLARB ; Truncarb. M u t i 1 a r e denotes smaller 
mutilations, such as the breaking oflf of horns, the cut- 
ting off of a finger, the nose, et<3.; truncare denotes 
greater mutilations, such as the chopping off of arms, 
feet, hands. The mutilata niembra may be compared 
to twigs and shoots broken off ; the truncata membra^ to 
principal branches chopped off. (iv. 326.) 

MuTUO, see Vicissim. 
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MuTUUM DARE, sce Oommodare. 
Mtsteria, see Arcana. 



N. 



Nancisci, Bee Invenire, 

NakeSj see Name. 

Nasus; Nares, Nasus k the exterior of the 
nose, m a promment part of the fat;e, hke plv ; m a r e a 
(papos^ the interior of the nose, as the organ of Bmell, 
like fivKT^p£<:. (yi* 231.). 

Natio, aee Cfens. 

NA\iGTrM: NaviSj Celox; Lembus; LiBXJiLirA; 
ScAPHA ; Ctmba ; Lifter. N a v i g i u m ia the most 
general exprcasioa, like vessel ; .n a v i s (paik) an ordinary 
ship for distant voyages ; c e 1 o Xj 1 e m h n a, and 1 i b u r- 
n a» arc boats T?hich may bo nianned and armed for ser- 
vice ill war ; s c a p h a, c y m*b a, and I i n t e r^ are only 
skiffs and wherries, intended merely for short diatanceg 
and for croseiiig ovor^ scapha and cymba^of the 
broader sort; in the form of small barges; linterj 
long and narrow, like a canoo. (vi. 232.) 

Necessartus; PROPrNQUue; Cognatos; Coksan- 
G ui3f Eus ; Ajfenis. 1. Necessarina means any 
one to whom one is bound by a permanent connection , 
whether of an official kind, as colhga^ patronm^ cUejis^ 
or of a private nature, mfamiliaris^ amlcu^^ like irpo- 
tn}fcoirr€s ; propinquus, any one to whom one is 
bound hj a family conneotioiij a relatioUj like arf^iar^l^ 
and h-<u^ as a species qf eognatu» and wiumitjuineus^ 
related by blood ; af finis, a relation by marriage, or 
in law, like ftijSearjj^. 2, Cognatio Is the relation- 
ship liy blood existing among membera of tbe same fam- 
ily, like (Tuvaifj^^ ; consanguinitaa, the relation- 
ship of nations by darivatioti from a common origin, like 
auyy£p^, Ccea* E. Gr. \ii. 32. Hominem summic poten- 
tfee et magnae mgnationu : comp, with i. 11. Ambarri 
10 
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necessarii et consanguinei .Quorum. Liv. vii. 9. Snet. 
CI. 26. Justin, xviii. 5. (v. 179.) 

Necesse est ; Oportbt ; Opus est ; Dbberb. 1. 
Necesse est (^avarfKdi,a}) denotes an obKgatipn of 
nature and necessity, like avar^/crj earlv ;oportet, an 
obligation of morality and of honor, like yprf ; o p u s 
est (ttoS^o?, optare ?) an obligation of prudence, like 
Set. Cic. Orat. ii. 25. Jure omnia defenduntur quae 
sunt ejus generis, ut aut oportuerit aut licuerit aut ne- 
cesse fuerit. Att. iv. 6. Si loquor de republica quod 
oportety insanus; si, quod optts est^ servus existimor. 
And xiii. 25. Cat. ap. Sen. Ep. 94. Emo non quod 
opus esty sed quod necesse est ; quod non opus est^ asse 
carum est. And Cic. Or. ii. 43. 2. p o r t e t de- 
notes objectly, the moral claim which is made upon any 
man ; d e b e r e (^Bevea^cu, Seiv ? or, dehibere ?) sub- 
jectly, the moral obligation which any man is under, 
like ij>€t>jeiv. Tac. Hist. iv. 7. Accusa^res etimasi 
puniri non oporteat^ ostentari non debere. (v. 323.) 

Necterb, see Ligare. 

Nefandus, Nefarius, see SceUstus. . 

Nbfastus, see Delictum. 

Negare; Inpitiari; Infitias ire; Denegare; 
Pernegarb; Rbcusarb; Abnuerb; Renuere; Rep- 
UDIARB. 1. N e g a r e means to deny, from objective 
motives, when a man has, or professes to have, the truth 
in view, like a7ro<f>dv(u, ov <^dvaL ; whereas i n f i t e r i, 
i n f i t i a r i, and infitias ire, mean to disown from 
subjective motives, when personal interest is in some 
way implicated, like apv€l(fy(u, 2. Infiteri is an 
obsolete expression; infitiari (^avar(f>aTii,€iv,') the 
usual and general expression ; infitias (^afi^nurlas^ 
i r e is only connected with a negation, and answers to 
the phrase, not to assent to. 3. N e g a t i o is a de- 
nial, merely conveying information to the hearer ; p e r- 
negatio, ornegitatio, to convince him, when he 
is incredulous ; denegatio, to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, when his request is useless. Martial, Ep. iv. 
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82. Negare jussi, pemegare non jussi. Cic. Phil. xi. 
8j 19» In quo maxiTnum nobis onus imposuitj as sense ro ; 
ambirionera induxero in curiam ; 7}egaro ; videbor suf- 
fragio loeo tanquam eomitiia honorem amicissimo dene^ 
gas»e. 4* N e g a r e suppose 3 a question only, %vb ether 
actual or possible, which is denied ; whereas r e c u- 
a a r e, a request which is refused ; hence n e g a r is 
a more general and mild expre,^ion than reeitmrv ; for 
the negang merely denies the possibiUty of granting what 
he is asked or requested ; whereas the recu^mu al^^o calls 
in question the justice of the re quest 5 which he protests 
against as a threat, or as an encroachment. Hence n e- 
g a r e, d n e g a r e, are more used in private transac- 
tions ; r e c u s a r e, in public affairs, 5, N e g a* 
r e and recusare take place bj means of words 
and speeches ; a b n u e r e and r e n u e r e, mostly by 
signs and gestures ; a b n u e r e, by waving a person 
from one with the hand, like am-ov€vtiiy ; r e n u e r e, by 
drawing back the head, like avavevw. 6. Abnuere 
is a more friendly, r e n u e r e a haughtier manner of 
denying* 7* Recusare refers to an object which 
is considered as a burden, and claims resignation, in 
opp, to mHcipcre^ Suet. Ner, ^ ; whereas r e p u d i-a r 
(from i*epedare ?) refers to an object which is consid- 
ered as a good, and promises profit or pleasure, in opp. 
to assmnere. Cic* Orat, 02 » Cic* Fin. i, 10, 33* 
Sfepe eveniet ut et vohiptates repudiandm sint, et mo- 
lestia non remifianda, (iv, 40.) 

Nequgehe, see Spernere^ Nemus, see Sifva, 

Nepos, see ProdigiiB. NkquaquaMj s, Nmiium<tm, 

Neqdii^Qt^am, see FruMra. Nequitia, see Malitia* 

NESCms, see Cognitio, 

Neutiquam ; Nequaquam, ; MmiME. ^ e u t i q u a m 
means, in no case, in opp* to uiiqne ; n e q u a q u a m, 
by no means ; m i n i m e, not in the least, 

Nex, see Mora. 

NiGEE, see Teier. 

NiBiL AGEfiBj see Vamre, 
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NmiL BST ; Nmnj est ; Nullus est. Nihil est 
denotes the entire want of virtue and efficacy ; as, he 
is good for nothing ; whereas n i h i 1 i e s t, the entire 
want of value and useftdness, as he is of no use ; lastly, 
nullus e s t, the negation of enstence in general, as 
it is all over with him. (i. 56.) 

NiTERB, see Lucere. Nin, see JPuIciri. 

NoBiLis, see Celeber. Nocews, see (Mpa. 

NoMiNARE ; NuNCUPARE ; VocARE ; Appbllarb. 
N m i n a r e and nuncupare mean, to call any- 
body by his name ; nominare, to call him by the 
name which he already possesses ; nuncupare, to 
give a name to an object that has hitherto been without 
a name ; whereas appellare and v o c a r e mean to 
designate a person by any name, title, or appellation 
belonging to him. (v. 105.) 

Nonnunquam ; Interdum ; Aliquaih)©. N o n n u n- 
q u a m, sometimes in opp. to nunquam and semper ^ ap- 
proximates to the meaning of acepiuSj like IcrS^' ore; 
i n t e r d u m, at times, is in opp. to crebro^ and approx- 
imates to the meaning of rarius^ like iviore ; lastly, a 1- 
iquan do, now and then, is in opp. to semel^ and approx- 
imates to the meaning o{ props nunquam^ Uke irorL 
The irUerdum facta denotes actions repeated at consid- 
erable intervals of time ; the rumnunqaam facta^ ac- 
tions repeated at shorter intervals ; the aliquando factaj 
actions repeated at very distant intervals of time. Cic. 
Sext. 54. Gomitiorum et concionum significationes in- 
terdum verae sunt, nonnunqiuim vitiatse et corruptae. 
And Acad. i. 7. Off. ii. 18. Brut. 67. Mur. 30. (iv. 
273.) 

NoTARE, see Animadvertere. 

NoTiTiA, see Cognitio. 

Novissmus, see JExtremus. 

JIovus; Recens; Novxcius. 1. Novus means 
new, as that which did not exist in former times, in opp. 
to antiquuSy like pio^ ; whereas recens (from can- 
dere) new, as one that has not long been in existence, 
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in opp. to veius^ Cic* Vcrr. ii. 2* Mur* 7, 10. Tusc. 
iv. 17. Tac. Ann, ii. 88. iv. 12. Colum. yI 12; like 
xaivo^. 2. Novas denotes new, indifFerentlj ; u o v- 
i c i u f? (from t^eaf ) with the acccaaory notion of heing 
a novice, who must accustom himself^ or be instructed 
by others, before he is qualified for somothmgj in opp- 
iovdustus? (iv. 05.) 

NoxiA, Nosius, aee Culpa. 

NuLLCS sirM, see Nihil sum. 

NuMEy ; iJnius ; Divus ; Semo ; IIeros. N xi- 
m e n {^Trvevfui) in a wider sense is any divine bein^, hke 
haip^fov ; in a narrower sense it is used as a speeiea of 
JJeu»^ or aneient Dimtsi^ ^to^; and for ^etiudeiu^ a 
half-god ; or semo^ a half-man ; for whieh last, besides 
the foreign word hej'osy numen also is used, Plin, Pan* 
2 J B. Nusquam ut deo^ nusquam ut numinihlBXidimnr. 
(vi. 2390 

NrMMus, see Pecunia, 

NoNC-NUNC, see 3Iod(Mmdo. 

NuNGUPAEEj see Nominare. 

NuPER ; MoDO, N n p e r (ylov, '^ripC) means sev- 
eral days, months, also, years since, lately, like veQ}aTL ; 
whereas m o d o, a few moments since, just new, like 
apTt. Cic. Verr. iv. 3, 0. Niiper homines nobiles 
ejusmodi ; sed quid dJC0 7iuper? inio vero moJn ac plane 
panlo ante vidimus. Tusc* i* 24, Quanta mem oria fuit 
nuper Charmadaa ! quanta qui modo fmt Seepaius Met- 
rodorns ! 

Kt itIjE, see Conjughim. 

NuTAREj see Labare. 

NLTTKLEtE, See Alcre, 



Obambulaee, see Amhulare. Obedire, see Parere* 
ObesoSj see Pingim. Obex, see Sera, 

Objioerb ; ExpEOBHARE, b j 1 G e r e means to 
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charge a person with something, from which he must 
vindicate himself as against an accusation ; whereas 
exprobrare means to upbraid a person with some- 
thing, which he must let remain as it is. The objid" 
ens will call a person to account ; the exprobrans only 
put him to the blush, (iv. 198.) 

Obitus, see Mors. 

Oblectatio; Delbctatio. Oblectatio (from 
aXir/eLv ?) is a pleasant occupation, conversation, amuse- 
ment, which disperses «nnui, and confers a relative 
pleasure ; whereas delectatio is a real delight, 
which procures positive enjoyment, and confers absolute 
pleasure. Cic. Orat. i. 26. In iis artibus, in quibus 
non utilitas quseritur necessaria, sed animi libera quae- 
dam oblectatio. And Ep. Q. Fr. ii. 14. Satis commode 
me ohlectaham : comp. with Fam. te. 24. Magna te 
delectatione et voluptate privavisti. Or, Suet. Dom. 
21. with Aug. 29. Plin. Ep. iv. 14. with iv. 8. (v. 
10.) 

Obligare, see Ligare. 

Obliquus, see Transverms. 

Obutus, see Delihatus, 

Obscurum ; Tbnebk® ; Caligo ; Tenbbricosus ; 
Opacus; Umbrosus. 1. Obscurum (aKorepov) 
denotes darkness as an obstruction of light, like aKoro^y 
in opp. to illtistre. Auct. ad Her. iii. 19, 32. Plin. 
Pan. 69; whereas tenebrae (8vo<f>€pai') as the ab- 
sence of light,) like f6^09, /cvi<f>a<;y) in opp. to lux. 
Cic. Ep. ad Q. Fr. i. 2 ; lastly, caligo (from celare) 
as the positive opposite to light and brightness, like 
ax^t^' Caligo denotes a greater degree of dark- 
ness than tenehrce; tenebrae than ohscvritas; ob- 
scuritas than opacum and umhroBum. Cic. Acad 
iv. 23, 72. Sensus quidem non obscuroa facit sed teiv 
ebricoBOB. Plin. Ep. vii. 21. Cubicula obductis velis 
opaca^ nee tamen obacura facio. Tac. H. ii. 32. Sen- 
atum et populum nunquam obseurari nomina, etsi ali 
quando obumbrentur. Hence, figuratively, obscurus 
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denotes only an insignificant person, of whom nobody 
takes notice ; whereas tenebricosus something pos- 
itively bad J which seeks darkness that' it may remain un- 
observed. 2. p a c u s denotes shady, with reference 
to a pleasant and beneficial coolness, in opp. to ajnYlus 
and apricusy like? evcr/tio? ; wln^reas ninbrosus (um- 
bra, afiavpo^^) implies a depth of shade approackiug to 
darknessj like a-Kio^t^. (iii, 168,) 

Obseciiatie, seo liogare. 

Obsecundare and OBSE^iUi, see Parere, 

Obsbkvare, see Vere^i* Obstisake,^. Desiinare* 

OliSTmATlOj s. Ferviaacia, Oestringekb, s. Lvjare. 

Obtbmperare, see Farere. Obtestaki, see Ilo(/are, 

Obtin q kee , see A ccidere, Ob T ft E c T AT 10, e . Invidia. 

Obtrdncare, s, Interjicere. Obtutus, see Ifmdia. 

EVEN IRE, ?ee Acctdere^ 

Occasio; OppORTU^f itas ; Potestas; Copia; Fa- 
CULTA3* c c a 8 i and o p p o r t nu i t a s are the op- 
portunities which fortune and chance offer ; o c e a s i o, 
tbo opportunity to undertake something in a general 
sense J like teaipo^ ; opportunitaSj the opportunity 
to undertake something with facility and the probability 
of auecesSj like ^vKaipia ; whereas p o t e e t a s and c o* 
p \ a are opportunities offered by men, aud through 
their complaisance ; potestas denotes the possibility 
of doing something with legal authority; copia the 
possibility of doing sometbiog with convenience ; lastly, 
facultaa, as the most general expression, the possi- 
bihty to do something in a general sense, 

OcciDEREj see hiterjiceren * 

OccuLERE, see Celare. 

OuDLi, see Faciei. 

Odium ; Ijtvidia ; Inimicitia ; SimuIjTAS* 1, di- 
ura and invidia deiiote the feeling of aversion ; i n- 
1 m i c i t i a and s i m u 1 1 a b, the exterior state arising 
ft'om this feeling. 2. Invidia has a negative char- 
acter, like disaffection, like hvovoia^ and is a temporary 
feelingj in opp. to gratia or favor ; whereas odium 
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(from oSva-aa^ai) has a character thoroughly positive, 
like hatred, fua-o^ij. and is a deep-rooted feeling, in opp. 
to amor. Plin. Pan. 68, 7. Hence, i n v i d i a is the 
beginning of odium. I n v i d i a has merely persons ; 
odium, persons and tilings for its objects. Tac. Ann. 
ii. 56. Armenii . . . ss&pius discordes sunt, adversus 
Romanes ocKo, et in Parthum invidia. xiii. 15. Nero 
intellecta invidia odium intendit. Plin. Pan. 84, 2. 
Exardescit invidia^ cujus finis est odium. 3. I n i m i- 
c i t i a denotes any enmity which has its foundation in 
antipathy or disagreement, like hvafikueui^ h^P^ > 
whereas s i m u 1 1 a s (ofidKlmrjsi) denotes a political en- 
mity, which has its foundation in rivalship, like <f>cXx)v€ir' 
Kia. Suet. Vesp. 6. SimtUtas quam ex semulatione 
non obscurae gerebant. (iii. 73.) 

Odorari, Odorus, see Olere. 

Offenderb, see Lcedere. 

Offensio, see Contumelia. 

Officium ; MuNus. f f i c i u m means an employ- 
ment, as imposing a moral obligation, undertaken from 
conscientious feelings ; m u n u s, as imposing a political 
obligation, undertaken merely as a charge or office. 
Cic. Mur. 35. Haec sunt officia necessariorum, commoda 
tenuiorum, munia candidatorum. (v. 352.) 

Olere ; Olfacerb ; Fragrare ; Odorari ; Olidus ; 
Odorus ; Redolere ; Perolere. 1. Odor and 
olere (^&oSa) denote, objectively, the smell which a 
thing has in itself, in opp. to sapor y etc., like ocfii] ; 
whereas o 1 f a c t u s and o 1 f a c e r e denote, subject- 
ively, the sdhsation caused by this smell, or the sense 
of smell, in opp. to gustus^ etfc., like 6<T<\>(yq<n^. 2. 
Olere means to smell, in opp. to being without smell, 
and especially denotes a rank and bad smell ; whereas 
fragrare (from ^pexctv) denotes a good smell. 
Redolere and p e r o 1 e r e are used as frequenta- 
tives ; redolere denotes a strong smell in an indiffer- 
cnt sense ; perolere, a penetrating smell, in a bad 
sence. 3. 01 f a c t u s is a smell, as far as it is an in- 
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voluntary effect of the sense of smell ; odoratus, aa 
far as it is an intentional exertion of that sense. 4. 
1 f a c e r e, to smell, is of a passive nature, like avr 
dire J the smell mounting up to the nose of itself ; o d o- 
r a r i, to smell at, to sniff, pivrjTsarelp^ is of an active 
nature, like auscidtarey the man drawmg up the smell 
into his nose of himself. Olfaciens sentit odorem, od(h 
rauB captat. 5. 1 i d u s denotes smelling, and partic 
ularly with a bad smell ; o d o r u s, with a good smell. 
Hence, bene olidus denotes merely the negative of 
a stench ; o d o r u s, a positive good smell ; and the an 
tiquated word o 1 o r denoted a stench, like oletum ; but 
odor denotes only a smell, (iii. 131.) 

Oletum, see Latum. 

Olfacere, Olidus, see Olere. 

Omina, see Auguria. 

Omittere, see Intermittere^ Mitterey and Belinguere. 

Omnes, see QuUque. Omnino, see Plane. 

Onus, see -3fofe«. OPACUS,.see Obscurum. 

Opbm ferrb, see Auxilium. 

Opera ; Labor ; Industria ; Gnavitas ; Assmu- 
ITAS ; Diligently. 1. Opera (from irepav, irpda- 
a€cv^ denotes activity without intense exertion, as 
merely doing, or turning one's hand to, something, in 
opp. to momentary inactivity ; and also in opp. to tank- 
ing, speaking, advising, like ipyaaia ; whereas labor 
denotes strenuous exertion, which is followed by fatigue, 
labor, in opp. to pleasure, like ttoi/o?. Plant Aul. iii. 
8. 7. Opera hue est conducta vestra, non oratio : comp. 
with Bacch. iii. 6, 11. Cic. Rep. i. 9. Otiosiorem ope^ 
ra quam animo. Liv. xxii. 22. Ut (wera quoque im- 
pensa consilium adjuvem meum. And liv. v. 4. La* 
lor voluptasque dissimillima natura, societate quadam 
naturali inter se sunt conjuncta : comp. with Cic. Mur^ 
36. Plin. Ep. ix. 10. Senec. Tranq. 2. 2. I d u s t r i a, 
g n a V i t a s, and s e d u 1 i t a s, denote activity as an 
habitual quality, in opp. to the love of idleness ; i n- 
d u s t r i a, of an elevated sort, the impulse to activity 
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that animates the hero or the statesman, in opp. to ig- 
naviaj gnavitOB (yewcuonf:) of a useful sort, the dili- 
gence of ordinary men, and of the industrious citizen ; 
s e d u 1 i t a s (sine dolore) an activity that shows itself 
in small matters, often even of a comic sort, the inde- 
fatigable bustling of the busy housewife, of the good- 
natured nurse, of any one who pays officious court to 
another. Colum. xii. praef. 8. Ut cum forensibus nego- 
tiis matronalis aedulitas induatrice rationem parem face- 
ret. 3. Assiduitas and diligentia denote in- 
dustry; assiduitas (from sedere) like axjvexeui, 
more in an extensive sense with continued and uninter- 
rupted efforts ; diligentia, (aXeyeiv^ more in an in- 
tensive sense, with careful and close application, in or- 
der to attain the end of one's industry. 4. S t u d i u m 
denotes inclination and love towards the object of one's 
industry, and an inward impulse, (i. 111.) 

OpEKae, see Mercenarii. Opes, see Divitice. 

Opifbx, see Faher. Opimus, see PinguU. 

Opinari, see Censere. Opinio, see Sententia. 

0piTULARi,see-4?mfo'Mm. OFOKiETySeeNecesseest. 

Oppbriri, see Manere. Oppeterb, see Mors. 

Opportunitas,s. Occcmo. Opprimere, s. Vincere. 

Opprobrium, s. Ignominia. Optare, see Velle. 

Optimatbs, see Primores, Opulbntia, see Divitice. 

Opus est, see Necesae est. Opus, see Agere. 

Ora, see Margo and Ripa. Orarb, see Rogare. 

Oratio, see Sermo. 

Orbis; Circulus; Gyrus. Orbis (fromp<My8o9) 
denotes a circular motion, and the periphery described 
by it ; whereas circulus denotes a circular level ; 
lastly, gyrus (from ^posi) a curved, and especially a 
serpentine line. The phrase in orbem consistere could 
not be changed into in circulum^ and a limited social 
circle, circulus^ could not be expressed by orbis. Tac. 
G. 6. Equi nee variare gyros nostrum in modum docen- 
tur ; in rectum aut uno flexu dextros agunt, ita conjuncto 
orbe ut nemo posterior sit. (v. 182.) 
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Oebiri, see Indpere. Ordo, see Series. 

Ore^, see IVenum, Ornare, see Comer e, 

Oenatus, see Pr(Edikis. Os, aee Fades. 

OscuLUMj SuAvniMj Basium. .Q sou] urn is a 
friendly ; e u a v i u m, a tender ; b a a in m, an ardent 
kiss, (vi- 251,) 

OSTEJTDERE ; MONSTEAEE ; DeOLARARTiI, S t 6 n- 

d r e means to show, as far as one makes something 
observable, lets it be seen, and does not keep it se^cret, 
like fpTjpm^ ifi^vitraL ; monstrare (intensive frpm 
fiav^dvetv} means to show, as far as one imparts infor- 
mation thereby ; lastly^ d e e 1 a r a r e, to make c\'ideflt3 
as far as one makes a ^ing clear, and dispels doiihtj like 

O.^TENTAj see Angaria* Ostentatio, see Jactaiia; 

OsT[UM ; Janua ; FoEiss ; Valv^. Ostium and 
j a n u a denote the door j as the opening through which 
one goes in and out ; o s t i u in, as the most general ex- 
pression for any door, like ^vpa ; j a n u a, as a partic- 
ular exf)ressiou only for a house- door ; whereas fores 
and V a 1 V se denote the leaves of a door, which serve 
to close tlie opening ; f o r e a, of ordinary doors, like 
^vplBe^ ; V a I V lej of stately buildings and temples, as 
double or folding doors. Tac* Ann, xiv. 8. Auicetus 
refra<;ta janua obvioe servorum adripit, donee ad fores 
cubiculi veniret* (v. 214.) 

Otiari, see Vacate. 

OxruM ; Pax ; Cokcoedta, t i u m (awto^, av- 
T&^^,} denotes quiet times in general, as a species (^^ pax 
(THJ^at), with reference to foreign relations ; c o n c o r- 
d i a, with reference to internal relations- (v. 24 G,) 



P^DOR, see LufunL 

Vmn£ : Prope ; Fkrk ; Fkrme, P le n e and p r o p e 
serve to soften an expression that is much too strong. 
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and as a salvo to an hyperbole; pscne, in opp. to 
plane^ is translated * almost ; ' p r o p e, * nearly ; * 
whereas f e r e and f e rm e serve only as a salvo to the 
accuracy of an expression, like ' about.' 

PiBSTUS, see Strabo. Palam, see Aperire. 

Palari, see JErrare. Palpari, see Mulcere, 

Palus, see I/icuna. Palus, see Stipes. 

Pandus, see Curvua. Par, see JEquua. 

Paratus, se^ Instructtis. Parerb, see Oreare. 

Parbrb ; Obedirb ; Dicto audientbm esse ; Ob- 
8EQU1; Obsecundare; Morigerari; Obtemperare. 

Parere, obedire and dicto audientem 
esse, denote obedience as an obligation, and a state of 
duty and subjection; parere, in a lower relation, as 
that of a servant to his master, a subject to his sover- 
eign, in opp. to imperare^ Cic. Fam. ix. 25 ; obedire, 
oboedire, in a freer relation, as that of an inferior to 
his superior, of a citizen to the law and magistrate ; 
dicto audientem e s s e, in a relation of the great- 
est subordination, as that of a soldier to his general, 
as to obey orders ; whereas obsequi, obsecun- 
dare, obtemperare, and morigerari, as an 
act of free will. The obsequens and obaeeundans obey 
from love and complaisance, showing their readiness to 
obey ; the morigcranM and obtemperans^ from persuasion, 
esteem, or fear, evincing their conformity to another's 
will. Hirt. B. Afr. 51. Jubae barbaro potius obedien- 
tern fiiisse quam nuntio Scipionis obtemperaase. Cic. 
Caec. 18. Man. 16. Tac. H. ii. 14. Parata non arma 
modo sed obseqmum etparendi amor ; tibat is, readiness 
to obey, from respect and love to the general, and from 
taking a pleasure in obedience, from a feeling that with- 
out order and subordination their cause could not be 
upheld. Cic. Orat. 71. Dum tibi roganti voluerim 06- 
sequi; comp. with Fam. ix. 25. Obtemperare cogjto 
praeceptis tuis. (v. 271.) 

Paries, Parietin^, see Murus. 

Parilis, see JEquus. 
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Parma, see Scutum. 

Pars ; Portio. Pars (from irelpca) denotes a part, 

with reference to a whole ; whereas portio, a part or 
share with reference to a poaseasor. Plin. IL X, xi. 15. 
iE:3tiva mellatione decimam partem apibus rehuqui pla^ 
cetj si plense fuerbt alvi; si minuSj pro rata portioned 
(iv. 148.) 

PAETEa ; Factio. Partes denote the party, which 
13 formed of itself by difference of principles and ioter- ' 
esta ; whereas f a c t i o (from atprjfcaai) the clique of 
partisans, formed by narrow differences of the membera 
of a party with each other^ aud who act together with a 
blind party-spirit, in order necesaardj and by force to 
give the upper hand to their own cause. Sail. Jag, 31. 
Inter bonos amicitia, inter mB\QS /actio est. 

Particeps, see Soeius* 

PartictpahEj Bee Impertire. 

Partihi, see Divid^re, 

PAROMPEii ; Paulisper* Paruraper means in a 
short time ; p a u 1 i e p e r, during a abort time. Hence 
acts of the mind are particularly in construction with 
parumper ; acts of the body, with paidtsper ; for with 
the former is necessarily connected the glance at the fu- 
ture, ivbich lies in pammnper ; in paulhper^ duration of 
time only is considered ; for example, we use the ex- 
pression pauU^per morari, but parumper dulitare* (i. 
145.) 

Parvus; Minutus; ExiGtnjs; Pusillcs. Par 
V u a and m i n u t u b denote littleness, quite indifferently, 
and in a purely mathomatioal sense, without any acces- 
sory notion } parvus {iravpo^} a natural and in triune 
littleness, in opp* to ??m^«w«, like fiiKpo^; minutus 
{fjLtvv'^tti) an artificial and fabricated littleness ; whereas 
e X i g u u s and p u s i 1 1 u s with a contemptuous aece^- 
sory notion ; e x i g u u a from (egere) in a pitiable 
sense, as paltry and insignificant, in opp* to amplit^n 
Plane, ap. Cic* Fam* x. 24 ; or in ojjp. to grandis^ 
Quintil. xi, 3, 15 ; but p u s i 1 1 u s 0^1X6^; T) in a ludi- 
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erous sense, as petty, nearly in opp. to ing^nsj Uke 
TVT&09. (v. 28.) 

Pascerb, see Alimenta. 

Passi ; Prolixi ; Spabsl Passi capilli de- 
notes loose hair, in opp. to cohUnti nodo ; whereas pro- 
lixi capilli denotes hair suffered to hang down, m 
opp. to relig'ati in verticem ; lastly, sparsi capilli 
denotes disheyelled hair, in opp. topexL (vi. 258.) 

Passus, see Gradus. 

Patefaceke, see Aperire. 

Paternus ; Patrits. Paternus denotes, like 
nrarpwof;^ what belongs to a fieither, and is derived &om 
him, like paternal ; whereas p a t r i a s, what belongs to 
and is deriyed firom one's ancestors or native country, 
like irdrpwi. 

Paulatim ; Sensim ; Gradatim ; Pedetentim. 
Paulatim and sensim represent gradual motion 
under the image of an imperceptible progress ; p a u- 
1 a t i m, by litde and little, in opp. to semel^ at once. 
Sen. Q. N. ii. 8. Coel. Aurel. Acut iL 37 ; sensim, 
(avea-lfuny;} imperceptibly in opp. to reperUe ; ^Cic. Off. 
i. 33. Suet Tib. 11; — whereas gradatim and 
pedetentim, under the image of a self-conscious pro- 
gress ; gradatim, step by step, like /SoSi;]/, in opp. 
to cursiiUj saUtuUim, etc. ; whereas pedetentim 
denotes at a foot's pace, in opp. to curruj equoj volatu^ 
velis. (iii. 97.) 

Paulisper, see Parumper. 

Paupertas ; Inopia ; Egestas ; Mendicitas. P a u- 
p e r t a s (redupl. of parum) denotes poverty only as 
narrowness of means, in consequence of which one must 
economize, in opp. to dives^ Cic. Parad. 6. Quintil. v. 
10, 26, like irepta ; whereas inopia and egestas 
denote galling poverty, in consequence of which one suf- 
fers want, and has recourse to shifts; inopia, like 
airopla^ objectively, as utterly without means, so that 
one cannot help one's self, in opp. to copia or opulen- 
tia; Cic. Parad. 6. Sen. Vit. B. 15. Tac. Hist. iii. 6 ; 
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e g e s t a 8, like evSeui, subjectively, as penury, when a 
man feels want, in opp. to abundantia ; lastly, m e n d i- 
c i t a s (from /jLo^l^ecvj) as absolute poverty, in conse- 
quence of which one must beg, like Trrayxela. The j^at^ 
per possesses little enough ; the iiwps and eg-enuSy too 
little ; the mendicus, nothing at all. In the kingdom 
of Plutus, according to the order of rank, the pauperes 
would occupy the middle station, who must live the life 
of citizens, and economize ; the inopes and egeni, if 
not in a state of overwhelming necessity, would occupy 
the station of the poor, who five from hand to mouth, 
and must occasionally starve ; the mendici^ the station 
of the beggars, who, without property of any sort, or 
the means of earning it, live on alms. Cic. Parad. 6. 
Istam paupertatem vel potius egestatem et mendicita- 
tern tuam nunquam obscure tulisti. Sen. Ep. 17. 50. 
Ovid, Rem. 748. Suet. Gr. 11. Vixit in summa j?aM- 
periej et paene inopia. Plin. Ep. iv. 18. Inopia vel 
potius, ut Lucretius ait, egestas patrii sermonis. Cic. 
Inv. i. 47. Propter inopiam in egestate esse. (iii. 

111.) 

Pavirb, see Verberare. Pax, see Otium. 

Peccatum, see Delictum. Pbculari, see Vastare. ^ 

Pbculiaris, see Privus. 

Pbcunia ; NuMMUs ; Monbta. P e c u n i a (from 
iraxvyco) is money, as a collective expression ; n u m- 
m u s (v6fiLfio<;^ a piece of money, in reference to its 
value and currency ; m o n e t a, a coin in reference to 
its coinage and appearance, (vi. 240.) 

Pbcu9 ; JuMENTUM ; Armentum ; Grex. 1. P e- 
c u s, p e c r i s, is the most general expression for 
domestic beasts ;jum en ta and armenta denote the lar- 
ger sort, bullocks, asses, horses ; pecus, pecudis 
(from the Goth, faihu) the smaller sort, swine, goats, and 
especially sheep. 2. Jumenta denotes beasts used in 
drawing carriages, bullocks, asses, horses ; armenta 
(apofiaTa) beasts used in ploughing, oxen and horses, 
with the exclusion of cows, pack-asses, riding-horses, 
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etc., which are neither fit for drawing carriages, nor for 
the plongh. 3. As a angular and eoUeotive noun, a r- 
m e n t a m denotes a herd or drove of the larger cat- 
tle, like 07^X17; grex(fix>m aryelpai) aherd or flock of 
the smaller animals, like iro^junf, w&v. Plin. Ep. ii. 16. 
Multi greget oviom, mnlta ibi equorom bonmqae armenta 
(iv. 298.) 

Pecus, see Animal. Pbdbtentim, see Paidatim. 

Pedioa, see Vineula. Pejbbabb, see Perlucidm. ^ 

Pejoe, see Deterior. Pelagus, see Mare, 

Pellbgebe, Pblmcbrb, see Perliundus. 

Pellex; Concubina; Mbbbtrix; Scoetum. 1. 
Pellex and the foreign word pallaca QiraXKoKijj 
wapaXeyea^cUy') mean the bed-fellow of a married 
man with reference to his wife, and in opp. to her, as 
her rival; whereas concnbina means any bed-fel- 
low, withont further limitation than that she does not 
live in a state of lawful wedlock. Suet. Caes. 49. Pel- 
licem re^nae Dolabella Ga&sarem dixit : comp. with Ner. 
44. ConcttHnaSj quas secum educerei 2. Pellex 
and concubina are bound to one man; meretrix, 
scortum, lupa, prostibulum, are common pros- 
titutes. 3. The meretrices and s c r t a are not 
80 low as lupcBj prostHmla. They exercise some choice 
and selection, and support themselves by the work of 
their own himds, from which meretrices derive their 
name (from mereri) ; meretrices are considered 
with ref. to the class they belong to; s c r t a (^Kofyrj, 
Kopdau)v)y with ref. to their moral character, as entic- 
ing men to sin, like eroi/Mu, filles de joie. The m e r- 
etricesare common ; the s c r t a, lascivious and 
dissolute, (v. 241.) 

Pellis, see Tergns. Pbllucidus, see Perlucidus. 

Pendere, see Hcerere. Penitus, see Plane. 

Penna, see Ala. Penus, see Alimenta. 

Percontari,s. i2o^ar«. Percussor, see Homidda. 

Percutere, see Interficere. 

Perdere; Pessundarb; Pervertere; Evertbrb. 
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P e r d e r e and pessundare denote complete de- 
struction ; p e r d e T e, by breaking to piecca, or by any 
other mode of destroying ; peasundare (Tre^oi' 
^ai/aO by sinking J or any other mode of getting rid of; 
whereas everterCjpervertero, and s u b v e r- 
t e r merely denote throwing down ; e v © r t e r e, by 
digging up and tearing up what is fastened in tJie 
ground, in opp* to fmidare, Plin. Pan. 84. Cie. Acad. 
iw 10, Fin, ii. 25, Verr, iii. 18. Pis, 35 ; p e r v e r- 
t e r Cj by pushing down what stands fast ; a u b v e r- 
tore, by secretly digging under, and withdrawing the 
basis- Cic, Pis. 24. Provincia tibi iata manupretium 
fuerit non evsrsw per te B^i perditcB civitatis. Ad* Atfc, 
V, 16, 

Pekdkre, see Amittere. Peregrinari, a, Profidm. 

pEEEGRiNUS, s> Extemm^ Peremtor, see Momicida. 

Pekfeuee, see Ferre. Perficeeb, see Finire, 

PeefibiosuSj PehpiihtSj see Fidti». 

PERFD0A ; Transfdga ; Profugits ; FuGiriytrs ; 
ExTORRiB ; ExcL ; PERFUGiiM ; SuFFUGimvi ; Heetj- 
GiUM. 1. P e r f u g a and transfuga denote the 
deserter who flees from one party to another^ hke ai- 
To^oXo?; but the perfuga goes over as a delinquent, 
who betrajB his party ; the t r a n s f u g a, as a waverer, 
who changes and forsakes his party; whereas p ro f u- 
g u s and f u g i t i v u a denote the fugitive, who forsakea 
his abode, but profugus is the unfortunate man, who 
is obliged to forsake his home, and, like a banished man, 
wanders in the wide world, like (ftvyds^j fag it i vu s, the 
guilty person, who flees from his dutj, his post, his prison, 
his master, like hpmrirT}^, The perfuga and trans- 
f u g a are generally thought of as soldiers ; the p r o f u g u s, 
as a citizen ; the f u g i t i v u s, as a alavo^ Li v* sxx, 4o. 
De perfiigis gravius quam de fiufttwu consultum. 2. 
P e r f u g i \i m is an open secure place of shelter in se- 
rious dangers J suffvigium, if not a secret, is at 
least an occasional and temporary place of sheltor from 
inconveniences ; r e f u g i u m is a place of slielter pre- 
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pared, or at least thought of beforehand in case of a 
retreat 3. Profugus denotes a merely physical 
state, something like fugitive ; extorris, a political 
state, like homeless, or without a country ; e x u 1, a ju- 
ridical state, like banished. The extorris suffers a mis- 
fortune, as not being able to remain in his native land ; 
the exul, a punishment, as not being allowed. Appul. 
Met. V. p. 101. ExtorreB et . . . velut cxulantes. (iv. 
239.) 

Periclitari, Pbriculum, see Tentare. 

Perimere, see Interficere. Perirb, see Mors. 

Pbrlucidus ; Pellucidus ; Perlegerb ; Pellb- 
GBRB ; Pbrlicerb ; Pbllicerb ; Perjurarb ; Pejb- 
RARE. 1. Perlucidus means very bright, whereas 
pellucidus, transparent. Cic. Civ. i. 57. 2. 
Perlegere means to read through, that is, from be- 
ginning to end ; whereas pellegere, to read over, 
that is, not to leave unread. Plant. Pseud, i. 1. 3. 
Perlicere means completely to inveigle, Liv. iv. 15. 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 48 ; whereas pellicere, to lead 
astray. 4. Perjurare means to swear faslely; 
pejerare, to violate an oath. (ii. 82.) 

Permittbrb, see Concedere and Fidere. 

Perneoare, see Negate. 

Pbrnicibs, see iMei. Pernix, see (Mub. 

Perpbram ; Falso ; False ; Fallaciter. 1. P e r- 
p e r a m (redupl. of irapa) denotes that which is not 
true, objectively, with reference to the object, as incor- 
rect; whereas falso, subjectively, in reference to the 
person, as mistaken. 2. Falso agere has its foun- 
dation in error and self-deceit; whereas false and 
fallaciter happens against better knowledge and 
conscience ; false, through fear and weakness of char- 
acter ; fallaciter, like deceitfully, with the wicked 
intention of deceiving and betraying. Comp. Tac. Ann. 
i. 1. Hberii res . . . ob metum fahe compositse sunt, 
according to Wolfs reading; comp. with Germ. 36. 
Inter impotentes et validos faUo quiescas. 3. The ad- 
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jective falsi! 8 combines the notions of faUo and of 
the participle falaua^ and is distinguished only from fal- 
lax. Cic. Phil. xii. 2. Spes /aZ«a etfallax, Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 33. Specie*bonarum falsoa et amicitiae fallacea. (i. 
66.) 
Perpbti, see Ferre. Perpetuus, see Qontinuus, 
Perquam ; Valde ; Admodum ; Magnopere. P e r- 
quam means, in an extraordinary degree, with an in- 
dication of astonishment on the part of the speaker ; 
whereas valde, very, admodum, tolerably, and 
m u 1 1 um, are a simple and quiet enhancing of the at- 
tributive, or of the verb ; magnopere, only of the 
verb. (v. 262.) 

Perseverantia, see Pervicada. 
Persona, see Larva, 
' Pertinacia, see Pervicada, 
Pervertere, see Vertere and Perdere, 
Pervicacia; Perseverantia; Pbrtinacia; Con- 
tumacia; Destinatio; Obstinatio. 1. Pervica- 
<ii a and per&everantia denote adherence to what 
is once resolved upon as a virtue ; pervicacia 
(from vincere ? vigere ?) has its foundation in natural 
energy of disposition; perseverantia, in earnestness 
of character, formed by cultivation ; whereas p e r t i- 
n a c i a and contumacia as a fault ; p e r t i n a- 
c i a has its foundation in a stiff-necked adherence to 
what is once resolved upon, like obstinacy and stub- 
bornness, in opp. to condescension ; contumacia 
(from temere, contemnere) in a haughty maintenance of 
one's free-will, even against proper and legitimate su- 
periority, I like insolence and refractoriness, in opp. to 
complaisance, ohsequium, Tac. Ann. iv. 20. Hist. iv. 
74. Accius apud Non. Tu pertinacem esse, Antiloche, 
banc prsedicas, ego pervicaciam esse aio et a me uti 
volo, etc. Cic. inv. ii. 54. Unicuique virtuti finitimum 
vitium reperietur, ut pertinacia, quae finitima persever- 

1 [Birt, adhibere liberam contamadam. Cic. Tus. 1, 29.] 
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antics est : comp. with Balb. 27. Marc. 10. 2. P e r- 
y i c a c i a, etc. denote persistiDg in a resolution once 
made ; destinatio and obstinatio are more 
immediately connected with the making of the resolu- 
tion ; d e s t i n a t i 0, the making of an unalterable res- 
olution, decidedness ; obstinatio, adhering to it in 
spite of insurmountable obstacles and reasonable remon- 
strances, obstinacy, (iv. 176.) 

Pessulus, see Sera. Pessumdarb, see Perdere. 
I Pestilentia, Pestis, see Lues. 

Petere ; RoGARE ; Postularb ; Exigerb ; Poscere ; 
Flagitare. 1. Petere and r o g a r e are the most 
general expressions for asking any thing, whether as a 
request or as a demand, and stand therefore in the mid- 
dle between poscere and o r a r e, yet somewhat 
nearer to a request ; petere (from iro^elv^ gener- 
ally refers to the object which is wished for ; whereas 
r g a r e to the person who is applied to ; hence we 
say, petere aliquid ah aliquo^ but rogare aliquom aUquid. 
Cic. Verr. * * Iste petit a rege, et cum pluribus verbis 
rogat, uti ad se mittat. Plane. 10, 25. Phil. ii. 30. 
Fam. ix. 8. and ii. 6. Ne id quod petat, exigere magis 

2uam rogare videatur. Pseudoquintil. Decl. 286. 
lurt. iv. 1, 8. 2. P s t u 1 a r e and exigere de- 
note simply a demand, without any enhancing acces- 
sory notion, as a quiet utterance of the will ; p o s t u- 
1 a r e (diminutive of v6^(yi) more as a wish and will ; 
exigere, more as a just claim ; whereas poscere 
and flagitare, as an energetic demand ; poscere 
(from 7r69ro9) with decision, with a feeling of right or 
power ; flagitare, with importunity, in consequence 
of a passionate and impatient eagerness. Tac. Hist. ii. 
89. Othone per literas flagitante ut maturarent, mili- 
tibus ut imperator pugnae Siiesset poscentibus ; plerique 
copias trans Padum agentes SLCcin postulabant. Cic. 
Verr. iii. 34. Inci^ixmtpostulare, poscere, minsLn. Plane. 
19. Poscere atque e^sunflagitare crimen. Legg. i. 5. Pos- 
tulatur a te jamdiu vel/a^Ya^wr potius historia. (v. 230.) 
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Petra, see Saxum. 

Petulans; Procax; Protervus; Lascivus. The 
petulans (janraTcuKlav) sins against modestia through 
wantonness, raillery, and needless attack ; the p r o c a x, 

through importunity ,and hoit^teroua lurwardiiess ; the 
protervus (from proterere ? or rapd^ai V) from 
impetuositj and haughty ret^kleaanesa ; the lascivus, 
through unreatrined froHcksomerjesa and incliDation for 
play. Hence poutlantia has its foundation in avei- 
Bion to rest and quietness, or in the love of mischief; 
p r c a c i (i a 3, in assurance or complete impudence ; 
protorvitas, in a feeling of strength j or in inso- 
lence ; 1 a 3 c i V i a, in high spiri£S| ot the want of se- 
riousness, (iii* 40*) 

Pi ETAS, see I>tiigere. 

PiGKT ; T^iDET ; PtEfTiTET. P I g 6 t (from Ttax^') 
means, what one can neither do nor suffer, in general 
terms ; t ae d e t (from tardus ?) what one can no lon- 
ger do or suffer ; p oe n i t e t, what one would fain never 
have done or Buffered, (vi. 269.) 

PiuEiTLA, see liftmma* Pilum, see MisMle. 

PiLUS, see Crinu^ 

PiWGuis; Opimus; Oeesus ; Corpulehtus. !• 
P i o g u i a (^ra^?, Wj^,) denotes fat, indifferently, or, 
on its dark side, as that component part of the hody that 
ia most Tfithont sensation and strength ; thence, figura- 
tively, sluggish : whereas o p i m u a (from Trt/ieX^/*?) on 
its bright side, as a sign of plenty and good living ; 
thence, figuratively, opulent 2. b e b u s denotes 
fatness, on its dark side, with reference tw the unwield- 
iness connected with it, in opp» to Draetlis^ Cels. i. 3. ii* 
1. Suet. Dom. 18 ; whereas c o r p u 1 e ii t u s, on its 
bright side, with reference to the portliness connected 
with it. (v, 2220 

Pinna, see Ala. Pirata, see Frwda. 

Placidus, see Slitk. 

PlagAj see Zitteus^ Mcte^ and J^ulnus* 

Planck, see Axi&, 
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Plane ; Omnino ; Prorsus ; Penitus ; Utiqub. 
Plane means completely, in opp. to pceney Cic. Brut 
97, 33 ; or vix^ Att. xi. 9 ; omnino, altogether and 
generally, in opp. to partly, in some instances, with 
some exceptions ; in opp. also to magna ex parte, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 1. Fam. ix. 15, or Beparatim, Plin. Ep. viii. 
7, o\6)9 ; prorsus, exactly, in opp. to in some measure, 
or almost ; penitus, thoroughly, deeply, in opp. to 
in a certain degree, or superficially, irdinoD^ ; u t i q u e 
[related to utcunque, as quisque to quicunque: opp. 
neniiquam], at any rate, in opp. to at all events, ovper- 
haj)B oTTayah^TTOTe. (v. 260.) 

Planum, see jEquum. 

Plerique ; Plurimi. P 1 e r i q u e means a great 
many, in an absolute sense ; plurimi, most, in a su- 
perlative sense. Tac. Ann. xiii. 27. Plurimis equitum, 
pleriaque senatorum non aliunde originem train, (vi. 
273.) 

Plorarb, see Lacrimare. Pluma, see Ala. 

Plurimi, see Plerique. 

Pluvia ; Imber ; Nimbus. P 1 u v i a (from TrXeO- 
aai) denotes rain as a beneficial natural phenome- 
non, which, as it falls on the land, the thirsty ground 
absorbs, like uero? ; imber and nimbus involve the 
notion of an unfriendly phenomenon, which, falling in a 
particular district, disperses the fine weather ; imber 
(ofi^po<;^ from fivpco) so far as the rain is attended by 
cold and stormy weather ; nimbus (from nivere, vi<f>a, 
vLTTTco) so far as it is attended with cloudy weather, (ii. 
88.) 

Poculum; Calix; Scyphus; Simpuvium; Cya- 
THUS ; Crater. 1. Poculum and calix denote, 
as old Latin Mwrds, any sort of drinking vessel, merely 
with reference to its use ; poculum, a usual cup for 
meals ; c a 1 i x, a rarer chalice, or goblet, for feasts ; 
whereas scyphus, cantharus, cymbium, c u- 
1 i g n a, are foreign words, of Greek origin, denoting par- 
ticular sorts of cups, with reference to their form. 2. 
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P c u 1 u m, etc. all serve as drinking cups ; whereas 
the old Roman word s i m p u v i u m, and the modem 
c y a t h u s, are ladles to fill the pocula from the crater, 
as with the punch-ladle we fill th^ punch-gjasses from 
the punch-bowl. (v. 318.) 

PoEMA, see Canere, P(ENA, see Vindicta. 

PosNiTET, see Figet. Poeta, see Canere. ^ 

PoLLERB, see Posse. 

PoLLiCERi ; Promittere ; Spondere ; Recipere. 

P 1 1 i c e r i (from pro and loqui, 'KebKelv) means to 
promise, generally from a free impulse, and as an act 
of obliging courtesy, like iirarfyehXecr^aL ; p r o m i t- 
t e r e, to promise, generally, at the request of another, 
as an act of agreement, and in reference to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, like {nricryyela^cu ; spondere 
and despondere (/^era crirovhSiv) to promise in a 
solemn manner, as the consequence of a stipulation with 
judicially binding strength, as to pledge one's self, 
eyyvdv ; recipere, to take upon one's self, and pass 
one's word of honor, as an act of generosity, inasmuch 
as one sets at ease the mind of a person in trouble, like 
dvaBi'xecr^aL The pollicens makes agreeable offers, 
the promittens opens secure prospects; the spondens 
gives legal security ; the recipiens removes anxiety from 
another. Cic. Att. xiii. 1. Quoniam de sestate pollice- 
ris vel potius recipis ; for the pollicens only engages 
his good-will, the recipiens undertakes to answer for con- 
sequences. Sen. Ep. 19 ; Jam. non promittunt de te, 
sed spondenL Cic. Fam. vii. 5. Neque minus ei prolixe 
de tua voluntate promisi^ quam eram solitus de mea 
polliceri; for with regard to Trebatius, Cicero could 
only express his hope, with regard to himself he could 
actually promise, (iv. 109.) 

Polluere, s. Contaminare. Pompa, see Funus. 

PoNDO, see Libra. Pondus, see Moles. 

PoNTUS, see Mare. Popina, s. Deversorium. 

PopuLARi, see Vastare. Populus, see Gens. 

PoRCA ; Sulcus ; Lira. P o r c a (from cnrapd^aC) 
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is the ridge between two furrows, the soil thrown up ; 
sulcus (0X^69) the furrow itself, the trench made by 
the plough ; 1 i r a (Xey^pto^ ? ) sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, (vi. 277.) 

PoRcus, see Sus, Portare, see Ferre. 

PoRTENTA, see Auguria, Portio, see JPars, 

PoscERE, see Petere, 

Posse ; Quire ; Valere ; Pollere. 1. Posse 
and quire were originally transitive ; posse (from 
TTOTj/fco?) denotes being able, as a consequence of power 
and strength, like Zvvaa^aL ; quire (^Koelv) as the 
consequence of complete qualification, like olov t ehai, 
Cic. Tusc. ii. 27. Barbari ferro decertare acerrime 
j)0S8untj quiriliter aegrotare non queunt ; whereas v a- 
1 e r e and pollere are intransitive. Hence we say, 
possum or queo vincere, but valeo or polleo ad vincen- 
dum, 2. Valere (from eXecp) means to possess the 
right measure of strength, and thereby to match another, 
in opp. to insufficient strength, like <T^ev€Lv; whereas 
pollere (ttoXXo?) means to have very considerable 
strength and means, and thereby to distinguish one's self 
from others, in opp. to an ordinary degree of strength, 
like la-'xyGtv. iv. (160.) 

Possidere, see Tenere. Posteritas, see Stirps. 

Postremus, see Extremus. Postulare, see Petere. 

PoTARE, see Bibere. 

POTENTIA ; POTENTATUS ; POTESTAS ; ViS ; ROBUR. 

Potentia, potentatus, and potestas (ttot- 
vLosi) denote an exterior power, which acts by means of 
men, and upon men ; whereas v i s and r b u r denote 
an interior power and strength, independent of the co- 
operation and good- will of others. Potentia denotes 
a merely factitious power, which can be exerted at 
will, like BvpafiL<; ; potentatus, the exterior rank 
of the ruler, which is acknowledged by those who are 
subject to him, like hwaareia ; potestas, a just and 
lawful power, with which a person is entrusted, like 
i^ouaca. Tac. Ann. xiii. 19. Nihil tam fluxum est 
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quam fama potentice non sua vi nixae. Y i s (t?) is the 
strength which shows itself in moving and attacking, as 
an ability to constrain others, like Kpdro^ ; r o b u r 
(from ippaxT^ai) the strength which shows itself in re- 
maining quiet, as an ability to resist attack, and remain 
firm, like pofj/rj. (v. 83.) 

PoTBSTAS, see Occam. 

PRiBBERB ; ExHiBBRE ; Pkbstarb ; Reprbsbntarb. 
P r se b e r e and e x h i b e r e denote a voluntary act 
of the giver, by which a want or wish of the receiver is 
satisfied ; the prcebena (praehibens) is considered in re- 
lation to the receiver, to whom he gives up what he him- 
self before possessed ; the exhibens^ in relation to the 
world at large, and generally gives to him who has the 
best claim, what he himself before possessed ; whereas 
prsestare and repraesentare denote an invol- 
untary act of the giver, who only fulfils a duty, as to 
perform or discharge ; the prceatans releases himself 
from an obligation by discharging it, in opp. to being 
longer in a state of liability ; the reprcesentans fulfils a 
promise, in opp. to longer putting off. (iv. 132.) 

Preceptor, see Doctor. 

Pr^ciperb, see Jyiere. 

Pr^clarus, see Eminens* 

Pr^da; Manubi^; Spolia; Exuviae; Rapina. 
1. P r se d i a and m a n u b i se denote booty only as 
a possession and gain that has been made by conquest ; 
whereas spolia and e x u v i ae, at the same time, as 
signs of victory and of honor. 2. P r se d a denotes 
any sort of booty ; whereas m a n u b i ae only the hon- 
orable booty of the soldier, taken in war ; and r a p i n a, 
the dishonorable booty of the prcedoy who violates the 
peace of the country, robbery, (iv. 337.) 3. Praedo 
is the robber in general, in as far as he com- 
mits the robbery with his own hands, like Xrf<rn]9y 
as a species of latro (from oKenjp^ the highwayman, 
who lays wait for travellers, like <r/w9, and pircUa Qireir- 
parrisi) the sea-robber; whereas raptor means the 
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robber of some particular person or thing, like apTrcuc- 

PR.ja)iCERB, see Inmnare. 

Pr.«iditus; Instructus; Exstructus; Ornatus. 
1. Praeditus (prae-Srero?) refers to a distinction 
which sheds lustre ;instructus and exstructus 
to a qualification which attests usefulness ; o r n a t u s 
refers to both, for omamentum is not, on the one side, 
that which is merely of use, like instinimentum^ nor, on 
the other, that which is merely for show, like deem, but 
that which is of such eminent utiUty as to be prized 
even as an ornament. Instructus paints the qual- 
ification, etc., as a perfection which protects and secures ; 
ornatus, as an accomplishment of an imposing na- 
ture. It is only in a higher point of view, and with ref- 
erence to ideal claims, that omatm is considered as a 
want ; but, according to ordinary pretensions, it passes 
for a distinction of life. Cic. Phil. x. 4. Grsecia copiis 
non instructa solum, sed etiam omata. Sen. Tranq. 
9. Sicut plerisque libri non studiorum instrumental sed . 
coenationum ornamenta sunt. 2. Instructus re- 
fers to persons and things, which act either offensively or 
defensively ; exstructusto things which are for the 
most part only destined to be acted upon ; for example, 
we say, instructce naves but exstructce mensce. The ex- 
structa are absolutely ready ; the instructa are only rel- 
atively so, only fully prepared to be employed accord- 
ing to their destination, (iii. 260.) 3. Istructus 
refers to the possession of the means ;paTatusto the 
readiness of the possessor to employ them. (vi. 175.) 

PR.«a)iuM, see Vzlla. 

Prjegnans ; Gravidus ; F(etus ; Fordus ; Inci- 
BNS. Prsegnans (from yevea^ai, gnasci) denotes 
pregnancy quite in a general sense ; gravidus, that 
of human beings ; foetus, fordus, inciens, that 
of animals, as with young; foetus (from <f>v(o') that 
of all animals ; fordus or hordus (<^opas;^ that of 
cows ; inciens (ey/n/o?) that of small animals, and 
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1)articularly of swine. Varro, R. R. ii. 5. Quae steri- 
is est vacca, taura appellatur ; Quae prcegnans^ horda. 
Gravida mulier is the physical and medical expression, 
like eyKvo^ ; prcegnans^ the more select and decorous 
expression, something like * in a family way/ (v. 226.) 

PR.«aniUM ; Pretium ; Merges. Praemium is a 
prize of honor, that confers distinction on the receiver, 
as a reward, in opp. io poena; Tac. Ann. i. 26. Cic. 
Rep. iii. 16. Rabir perd. 11. Liv. xxxvi. 40, like 
i^Xoi/, 7€|oa9 ; whereas pretium and m e r c e s are 
only a price, for the discharge of a debt, as a payment ; 
pretium, asa price for an article of merchandise, in 
opp. to gratia^ Cic. Verr. ii, 36. Suet. Galb. 15. Ap- 
pul. Apol. p. 296, like cSi/o? ; m e r c e s denotes wages 
for personal services of some duration, or hire for some- 
thing hired, like fiuT^6<;. (iv. 139.) 

Pr^s, see Sponsor. Pr^sagire, see IHvinare. 

Prjesentem esse, see Adesae. 

Pr^sentire, see IHvinare, 

Pr^stans, s. JEminena. Prjestolari, see Manere, 

Pr^terea; Insuper; Ultro. Praeterea inti- 
mates something that completes what is gone before, as 
7r/oo9 Toi^Tot? ; i n s^ u p e r, something in addition to what 
is gone before, like irpoaen ; lastly, ultro, something 
that exceeds what has gone before, so striking as to cast 
it into the back-ground, (iii. 108.) 

Pr^videre, see IHvinare, Pra vitas, see Malitia. 

Precari, see Rogare. Prehendere, s. Sumere, 

Pretum, see Prcemium. 

Pridem; Diu; Dudum; Diuturnus; Diutinus. 
1. Pridem (Trplv Brj^ denotes a point of time, as 
long before ; d i u and dudum, a space of time as 
long since ; d i u denotes many days, months, years ago ; 
dudum (Bapov ?) several minutes or hours since. 
Jam pridem mortuus est means, he died long ago, as 
an aorist ; jam diu mortuus est^ he has already long 
been in his grave as a perfect. Cic. Cat. i. 1. Ad mor- 
tem te duci jam pridem oportebat ; in te conferri pes- 
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tern illam quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 64. Seneca Annaeum diu sibi amicitiae* 
fide et arte medicinae probatum orat, proviram pridem 
venenum promeret. 2. Diutunus denotes long du- 
ration indifferently, as something long in a general sense, 
or with praise, as something lasting and possessing du- 
rability, in opp. to that which quickly passes away, like 
Xpovio^;; whereas d i u t i n u s, with blame, something 
protracted and wearisome, like aiav6<;, Cic. Seneet. 
19. Nihil mihi diutumum videtur, in quo est aliquid 
extremum : comp. with Fam. xi. 8: Libertatis deside- 
rio et odio diutlnce servitutis. 

Primordium, see Initium. 

Primores ; Principes ; Proceres ; Optimates. 
P r i m r e s and principes denote the most emi- 
nent persons in a state, as a class of the most influential 
and respectable citizens, in opp. to insignificant persons ; 
p r i m r e s, so far as they are so by their connections, 
birth, power, and credit ; p r i n c i p e s, so far as they 
have raised themselves by their intellect, commanding 
talent, and activity to take the lead in debates, to be at 
the head of parties, to be the first men even among the 
primores^ and in the whole state ; * whereas p r o c e- 
r e s, as far as they are so from their natural position, 
as the nobility, in opp. to the commonalty ; optima- 
t e s, as a political class, as the aristocracy, in opp. to 
the democracy. Accius apud Non. Primores proce- 
rum provocaret nomine, (v. 346.) 

Primus ; Princeps ; Imperator ; C^sar. 1. P r i- 
m u s is the first, so far as, in space of time, he makes 
his appearance first, and others follow him ; p r i n- 
c e p s, so far as he acts first, and others follow his ex- 
ample, (v. 344.) 2. Princeps means the Roman 
emperor, as holder of the highest civil power, which 
gradually devolved to him as princeps senatus ; whereas 
imperator, as holder of the highest military power, 
inasmuch as, except him and the members of his family, 
no one had any longer a claim to the title of imperator ; 
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lastly, C 36 s a r means the Roman emperor, as a mem- 
ber, and from the time of Galba, as a mere successor, 
of the imperial family and dynasty. 

PrincipiuMi see Initium- 

Puiscud ; Pristinus ; see Anfiqum^ 

Privds ; PaopKirs ; Peculiarts. P r i y u s means 
one's own J in opp» to alien us ^ that which belongs to an- 
other, hke oiKeZb? ; p r o p r i u a^ that which ia exclu- 
Bively one'B own, in opp* to commanis, that which is 
common, like i^io^ ; lastly, peculiari&j that which 
IB especially onc'S own, in opp, to univerdctlwy that to 
which all are entitled, (iv. 344) 

Pr.oI}ruhi, sec IgnQminia and Maledictum, 

Peobus see Bonus. Procax, see PdnlanB* 

Pkocelia, see Ventia. Peo ceres, see Primore^* 

Prooeua, see Alius, Proclivi8, see Pronm. 

PROCEASTINARE, See Differre. 

pROGiTL ; Lo^^GE ; Emtnub ; E lonoinquo, 1. Pro* 
cul means at a considerable distance, but yet generally 
within sight, in opp, to Jua^ta, Tac* IL ii, 74, like airo- 
^€v ; w^hcreas 1 o n g e, at a great distance, generally 
o^it of si^ht, in opp, to prope^ Plin. Ep, vii, 27^ like 
T^X€. 2. E m ] n u s means at snch a distance as to h& 
in reach only of missile weapons^ m opp, to cominvs, 
like w6ppm^€t/ ; whereas e longinquo, from afar, 
means Irom a great distance, in opp* to e propinqtio^ 
like T?j\6^eu, 

Phodxgia, see Aiigvria. 

Prodigus ; pROFrsus ; Helluo ; Nepos. Prodi- 
g n s and profnaus denote profhgality, as a single 
feature in a man's character j p r o d i g u s {from Sep^w ?) 
inasmuch as he regards not the value of money, and 
neither can nor will carefully put it out to interest, from 
a genial disposition, as the squanderer ; p r o f a a u Sj in- 
asmuch as he thinks nothing too dear, that can minister 
to his pleasures, from levity of character, as the spend- 
thrift; whereas h e 1 1 u o and n e p o s denote prodigal- 
ity as pervading the whole character, which shows it- 
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self fully in the quality of prodigality ; h e 1 1 u o (from 
;^X4&7) the habitual gourmand and glutton ; n e p o a 
(ai/aTTon/^) a young and harebrained prodigal, who 
runs through his own property and that of his parents. 
(vi. 286.) 

Prcelium, see Ptigna. 

Prferrb, see Differre. 

Proficisci; Iter facere; Peregrinari. 1. Pro- 
f i c i s c i (from facere, facessere,) denotes only the start- 
ing-point of a journey, as to set out, iropevea^cu ; 
whereas iter facere and peregrinari, the du- 
ration, as to travel, oBoiiropetp. 2. Iter facere 
applies to an mland journey, as well as to travelling 
abroad ; but peregrinari, eK^qfielv, supposes that 
one travels beyond the bounds of one's own country ; 
in which case the peregrinatio lasts, even when the 
point of destination is arrived at, and the iter ended, 
(ii. 133. iv. 69.) 

Profiteri, see Fateri Profugus, see Perfuga. 

Profusus, see Prodigvs. Progenies, see Stirps. 

Prohlbere, see Arcere. Proles, see Stirps. 

Prolixi, see Passi. Proloqui, see JSbqui. 

Promittbre, s. PoUiceri. Pronuntiare, s. JSloquL 

Pronus ; Procltvis ; Propensus. P r o n u s (from 
TT/xoi/, irfyqvq^^) in its moral meaning denotes inclination 
in general ; proclivis, oftener the inclination to 
something good ; propensus, to something bad. (vi. 
287.) 

Propalam, see Aperire. Prope, see Pcene. 

Propensus, see Pf0nu8. Properus, see Okus. 

Propinquus, s. NecesBarim. Proprius, s. Priviis. 

Proroqarb, see Differre. Prorsus, see Plane. 

Prosapia, see Stirps. Prosequi, s.CoTniian. 

Prosper, see Felix. Protervus, s. Petulans. 

Protinus, see Repervte. Prudens, see Sapiens. 

Psallere, see Canere. 

PuDBNS ; Pudibundus ; Pudicus, see Castus. 

PuBLLA, see Virgo. 
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PuER ; Infans ; Adolescens ; Juvenis ; Vir ; Vb- 
TUS ; Senex. P u e r (from parere, Tra^?,) in a wider 
sense, is the man in his dependent years, so long as he 
neither can be, nor is, the father of a family, as a young 
person, in three periods, as i n f an s, i/?;7rto9, iracBioPy 
from his first years till he is seven ; as p u e r, in a nar- 
rower sense, 7rat9, from his seventh year till he is sixteen ; 
as commencing adolescens (from dX^eiv) a young- 
ster, fieipaKcovy veavia^^ from his sixteenth year. J u- 
V e n i s, in a wider sense, is as long as he remains in his 
years of greatest strength, from about the time of his 
bemg of age to the first appearances of advanced age, 
as the young man i/€09, which also may be divided into 
three periods ; — as ceasing to be adolescens, from 
his eighteenth year ; as j u v e n i s (from few) in a nar- 
rower sense, veavla^^ from his four-and-twentieth year ; 
as beginning to be v i r, avrip^ from his thirtieth year. 
M a t u r u s is the man in his ripest years, when the 
wild fire of youth has evaporated, and may be divided 
into three periods ; — as ceasing to be v i r, avrip^ from 
his fortieth year ; as v e t u s, yipcov^ from his fiftieth 
year ; as s e n e x, (ava^^ Trpea^vrrjf; , from his sixtieth 
year. (v. 45.) 

PuGio, see Gladius. 

PuGNA ; AoiES ; Prcelium. P u g n a (ttv/cvt], wu^^) 
denotes in a general sense, any conflict, from a single 
combat to the bloodiest pitched battle, like /^%^ ; a c i e s, 
the conflict of two contending armies drawn up in bat- 
tle array with tactical skill, the pitched battle ; p r oe- 
lium (from TrpvXeesi) the occasional rencounter of 
separate divisions of the armies, as an engagement, ac- 
tion, skirmish, like ov/jl^oX'^. (v. 189.) [No : prcelium 
is frequently used of general engagements : e. g. illus- 
trissimum est prcelium apud Plataeas. Nep."] 

Pugnarb; Confligerb; Dimicare; Digladiari. 
1. Pugnare and confligere mean, to decide a 
quarrel by force, generally in a mass, in a battle ; d i m- 
icare and digladiari, to decide a quarrel by 
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arms, and generally in a single combat. 2. Pugnare 
denotes a battle, more with reference to its form, and 
on its brightest side, as requiring skill and courage; 
confligere, asa mere engagement, in consequence 
of an occasional collision, on its rough side as dming at 
slaughter and carnage. Gic. Balb. 9. Qui cum hoste 
nostro cominus saepe in SLcie ptigTiavU : comp. with Off. 
i. 23. Tenere in acie versari et manu cum hoste confli' 
gere^ immane quiddam et belluarum simile est. Or, i 
Nep. Eum. 4. and ^. 3. Dimicare denotes a fight 
with weapons agreed upon by the parties, such as 
swords, spears, lances, cluba, and gives the harmless im- 
age of a man who fights in his own defence ; whereas 
d i g 1 a d i a r i denotes a fight with sword or poniard, 
and gives the hateful image of a practised gladiator, 
whose calling and art consist in nothing but fighting and 
assassinating. Cic. Tusc. iv. 19. Convenit dimicare 
pro legibus, pro libertate, pro patria : comp. with Leg. 
lii. 9. lis sicis, quas ipse se projecisse dicit in forum, 
quibus inter se digladientur cives. (v. 187.) 

PuLCHER, see Formo9U8. Pullus, see Ater. 

PuLPA, see Caro. Pulsarb, see Verberare. 

PuLViNAR, see Culcita. 

PuNGERE ; Stimularb. P u u g c r c means to thrust 
at with any pointed instrument, in order to inflict a 
wound or occasion pain ; whereas stimulare, with a 
sharp-pointed or penetrating instrument, in order, by in- 
flicting pain, to rouse to watchfidness and activity, (vi. 
292.) 

PuNiRE, see Vindicta. 

PuRGATio ; ExcusATio ; Satisfactio. P u r g a- 
t i consists, like justification, in clearing one's self of a 
suspicion or accusation by proving it groundless ; e x- 
c u 8 a t i 0, like making an excuse, is acknowledging 
somethmg wrong, but with the assertion of, or refer- 
ence to, subjective innocence ; satisfactio, like 
atonement, is the satisfaction made to the suffering, or 
injured party, in case of innocence, by purgatio or eoo- 
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cusatio, — in case of guilt, by venice petitio or hj poena 
(vi. 293.) 

PuRUS ; MuNDUs ; Merus ; Purus ; Meracus. 1. 
P u r u s ('^Gj^ov) denote 9 purity, as a ajnonyme of 
inte^er^ and in opp. to confaminatus^ like Ka^apo^^ 
Suet, Yesp, 9 ; inhere as m ti n d u 3, aa a eynouyiae 
of futidiis, and in opp. to spiircus or sor€lidus^ like 
KOjji.'^o^ ; Senec. Ep. 70. Sail. Jug» %b. Hor< Sat. ii. 
1, 05 ; lastly, m r u e (from fielpm) as a eynonyme of 
simplex J and in opp. to mhiits^ like aKriparo^^ a/cipato^, 
Colura. iii. 21. 2. P u r u a ia the general and popn- 
larj p u t u s, or usually purus putuSjpnrus a<s 
p u t u 8» the technical expression for the purity of gold 
and ailver, that are solid and without alloy, 3. M e- 
ru9 denote a anythiog unraixedj indifferently, or with 
praiae^ a^ a mixture may be an adulteration ; whereas 
m e r a c u a refers eapccially to unmixed wine, and, fig- 
tira lively, it is transferred to other o^jecta, and means 
tinraixed in a bad sense, as that which is without its 
proper ingredients, like the old German word, eitel, thin 
and poor in quality, in opp* to temperatus. Cic, Rep, i* 
43. (iii. 204.) 

Pifs, see Sanies. Pustllcs, see Panuis. 

Putarb, see Cemere, Pdtus^ see Purus, 



Qtj^kebe ; ScBUTARi ; Himari ; Investigare ; I^- 
BA6ABE. 1. Quacrere denotes seeking, in a general 
sense} as the wish and want to get at something ; w^here- 
as acrutari, rimari, invest igare, and i n d a- 
g a r e, involve the acceasory notion of taking pains* 
2, S c r u t a r i and ri m a r i mean to search for some- 
thing hidden; acrutari (from 7pim?) by ruomag- 
ing, with evident interest and eagerness ; r i m a r i, by 
digging for, with evident exertion and skill on the part 
of the searcher ; whereas investigare and i n d a- 
12 
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g a r e mean to search after something at a distance ; 
investigare, like the huntsman, who cautiously fol- 
lows the visible track of the wild animal ; indagare 
(from Bex€o^aLj SijeiVj^ like the hound who, guided by 
instinct, follows the scent. Curt. ix. 10. 11. Famem 
Bentire coeperunt, radices palmarum ubique rimantes : 
comp. with ix. 9. 5. Scrutati omnia tuguria tandem la- 
tentes reperere. Or, Tac. Ann. vi. 3. Rimans secreta 
omnium ; that is, what were intentionally kept secret ; 
with xii. 52. Quasi finem principis per Chaldaeos scru- 
taretur ; which was done without opposition, (v. 121.) 

QuiBSTUS, see Lucrum. 

QuARB, see Cur. Que, see EU 

QuBSTus; QuiRiTATio; Qubrimonia; Querela. 
Questus andQuiritatio are expressions of pain; 
q u e s t u 8, in single, quiritatioin continued tones 
of lamentation; whereas querimonia and querela are 
expressions of indignation ;querimoniainthe just 
feeling of the injured person, who will not brook an act 
of injustice ; q u e r e 1 a in, for the most part, the blam- 
able feeling of the discontented person, who will brook 
no hardship. The Querimonia is an act of the under- 
standing, and aims at redress or satisfaction ; the que- 
rela is an act of feeling, and aims, for the most part, 
only at easing the heart. Cic. Caecil. 3. In populi Ro- 
mani quotidiana querimonia: comp. with Fam. v. 14. 
Tu non intelliges te querelis quoti(Hanis nihil proficere. 
(v. 310.) 

QuiES ; Tranquillitas ; Requibs. 1. Q u i e s 
(from icela^ai ?) denotes absolute rest, in opp. to activ- 
ity in general, liJte t^tv^Iol ; tranquillitas, quiet- 
ness in acting, in opp. to hasty or passionate activity, 
like kicriKla. Sen. Ep. 3. Et quiescenti agendum et 
agenti quiescendum est ; comp. with Cic. Top. 3. Ut 
aut perturbentur animi aut tranquillentur. Hence is 
quietus allied in sense with otiosuSy segrns^ Ixingui' 
dus ; whereas tranquillus with lenis^ placidusy 
moderatus. 2. Q u i e 8 is rest in itself; r e q u i e s. 
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rest after activity and exertion. Curt. ix. 6. § 2. 
Ne quies corpori invalido adhuc necessaria pulsu remo- 
rum impediretur : comp. with § 3. Placuit hie locus ad 
suam et militum requiem, (i. 80.) 

QuiHKj set^ Passe. 

QuiRiTATio, see Qiiestus* 

QuiSQUB ; Quivis ; Quelibet ; tTNUSQirrsQUE ; Om- 
WES ; Uniyersi ; CuNCM ; Tt>TUS, 1. Q u i s q u e, 
q u i V i 8, and q n i li b e t, denote a totalitj, v^hieh is 
cut up into Eeyeral Individ uali ties ; whereas o nj n e s, 
u n i V e r 9 i, and c u n c t i, denote a combiaed totality, 

2. Q u i s q u e means eacJi individual ; q u i v i a, any 
individual you choose, without excoptionj and wit!i em- 
pbaeia ; q u i 1 1 b e t, any individvial whatever, without 
selection, and with indiRerence, like 6<TTH7ovVy synony- 
mously with pri?mis quisque^ 6 n/)(a>v. Property ii, 6," 
2(3, Tempi a pudicitiiK quid opus statuiase pueUia, ei cui- 
vis nuptse cuilibet esse licet ? apiid Lacbmano. Cic 
Fam. viii- 10. Quidvis quamlibet teime munusculum* 

3, Quisque is an enelitie, that is, throws back 
the accent on the preceding word, and in prose never 
Btanda at the beginning of a sentence, like efcaa-ro^i 
whereas unusquisque is accented and emphatic, 
like eh etca^TO^. 4, Unusquisque dcDotes each 
individual, in opp. to Bome individuals ; whereas s i n- 
g u I i, individuals, in opp. to the undivided totality, hke 
e/caoTot. 5, m n e 8 (aTTOj^e?) denotes all without 
exception, merely as a totahty, in opp. to nemo^ umiA, 
aliqaoL Cic* Sext. 12, 27: 'Off. iii, % like irdvre^; 
whereas u n i v e r s i, all taken collectively^ in opp. to 
mifjuHmiA ujmsqimfjue, Cic. K, D. ii. 17. 65,66. 
Off. iii. 6, like avfiwavre^ ; lastly, c u n c t i (^m/ef^roiy 
all in their combined realityj in opp, to dupensi^ like 
a7ravT€^. Liv, vii* 85. Admonitione paventibus cano^ 
tl^ quum omnium in se vertisaet oculos Decius, Nep, 
Dat. 5, Qui ilium unum pluris quam m ojnne^ fieri vid- 
fibant. Quo facto cimcti ad eum opprimendum conaen- 
serunt. 6, T o t u 8j s o li d u s, and integer denote 
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that which is originally a whole, but which ie liable to 
fiill to pieces by accident, like 0X09 ; whereas omnia, 
universns, and c u n c t u s, denote original individ- 
ualities, which form a whole by their association, like 
7ra9, (7i}/i7ra9, &ira^. (iv. 352.) 

Quotidie; In singulos dibs. Quotidie ap- 
plies to things that are daily repeated ; whereas i n 
singulos dies, to tilings that, from day to day, are 
making an advance. Cic. Att. v. 7. Quotidie vel po- 
tins in nngulo9 dies breviores literas ad te mitto. Fam. 
yi. 4. Catil. i. 2. 



Babies, see Amens. 

Badiare, see Lacere. 

Bami; Ramalia; Virga; Tbrmes; Turio; Sur- 
cuLus ; Talea ; Sarmentum ; Stolo ; Virqulttm ; 
Fruticetum. 1. Rami and r a m a 1 i a are the boughs 
of a tree ; r a m i (from poxosi) the living, green boughs, 
^cOCKjoi ; r a m a 1 i a, the withered dry boughs. Where- 
as virga, termes, turio, surculus, talea, 
sarmentum, and s 1 1 0, are only twigs ; virga, 
and the words of rare occurrence, termes olivse, 
and turio lauri, without any accessory reference, 
like /cXa&>9, /cX(oi/, /cX^/na ; surculus and talea as 
members and offspring of the tree, which as scions and 
shoots should be subservient to the parent-stock, like 
ofHTo^ ; sarmentum and s 1 1 0, as mere off-shoots 
of the tree, are set aside, and cast away ; sarmen- 
tum (from sarpere, apwri^ as a completely useless 
twig ; 8 1 1 0, as at the same time an injurious sucker. 
2. Virgultum is a place grown over with bushes, 
and not bare; fruticetum (from frutices) a place 
grown over with shrubs, and not passable, (v. 283.) 

Bapina, Raptor, see Frceda. 

Becens, see Novu%. 
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Rbcipere, see Polliceri and Sumere. 

Recitari, see Ehqui. 

Rbcondere, see Celare, Rbcordari, s. Meminisse. 

Rbcupbrarb, s. Sumere. Rbcurvus, see Curvus. 

Rbcusarb, see Negare and Spemere, 

RedimekBj aee Smei^e. RebirEj see Beverti 

Rebolebe, see Oln^e, Reduj^cus, see Curvus* 

RedundahEj 3. Abimdare, RefellekEj see Refatare, 

RefugioMj Bee Perfaga, 

Refutare; Confutare; Refellere. 1. Refutare 
and confutare (from sputare ? or ^poirav ?) denote 
a refutation, in whatever manner ; refellere (from 
fallere) on good grounds, and by convincing arguments. 
2. The refn tans acts on the defensiire in refutmg 
the ar^imentd that are oppoaed to him ; the c o n f n- 
t a n Sj on the offensive, in exposing their nullity, and 
cutting them up, Cie* Font. 1. Plu3 lahorid conaumo 
in poscendia testibus quam defenaores in refutandu; 
eomp» i^ith N, D. ii, 17* Cujus opinionis lo vitas GOr^fii^ 
tata a Cotta non desiderat orationem me am (iv* 43,) 

Reg A us, see Regius. 

Reg 10, see Locua. 

Regius; Regalis. Regius means, what belongs 
to a king, and dose ends from kings ; regalia, what 
is suitable to a king^ and worthy of him, (^. 93 r, 
48.) 

Reliqio ; FiBES. R e 1 i g i o (from dX^eiv) is coo- 
acientiouano33, on the ground of an inward obligation^ 
through the conscience ; fides (from iri^eli/^ on the 
ground of an outward obligation j through a promise, 
(vi. 2680 

RELr^QDERE; Deserere ; Omittere; Destitoere; 
DE30LATU3, 1. R 1 i II q u e T 0, to leave behind, has 
reference to an object, to which one stands in a mere 
outward and local relation of proximity ; whereas d c s* 
e r t? r e and o m i 1 1 e r e, to an object to which one 
stands in an mward and moral relation as an owner or 
friend ; d e s e r t i o, like leaving in the lurch, has ita 
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ground in cowardice, or other forgetfulness of duty, in 
opp. to defensiOy tutatio; omissio, like giving up, 
has its ground in a conviction of being able to dispense 
with, in opp. to obtinere. Tac. Dial. 16. Partes quas 
intellexerimus te non tarn omimse quam nobis reliquisae. 
And 9. Relinquenda conversatio amicorum et jucundi- 
tas urbis, deserenda caetera oflScia. Cic. Verr. i. 4, 11. 
Desertum exercitum, relictam provinciam. 2. D e s e- 
r e r e means to forsake, and expose to a possible and 
remote danger ; destituere toan actual and im- 

E ending danger. Curt. iv. 2, 82. DesertTiSj destitutuSy 
ostibus deditus. Liv. vi. 2. Quod defensores suos in 
ipso discrimine periculi destituaf. 3. Desertus and 
destitutus denote, especially, forgetfulness of duty ; 
whereas d e s o 1 a t u s, the unmercifulness of the ac- 
tion. Suet. Cal. 12rI)eseTtB,y desolataque reliquis sub' 
sidiis aula. (iii. 290.) 

Reliqui, see CceterL Remedium, see Mederi. 

Reminisci, see Meminisse. Renidere, see Jtidere. 

Renuere, see Negare. Repagulum, see Sera. 

Repandus, see Ounms. 

Repente; Subito; Extemplo; E vestigio; Illico ; 
Statim ; Protinus ; Conpestim ; Continuo. R e- 
p e n t e and subito denote suddenly; repens means 
sudden, in opp. to exspectaticSy expected, Cic. Tusc. iii. 
22 ; to sensim, Cic. Off. i. 33. Suet. Tib. 11, like i^a- 
nrlv7)<; ; but s u b i t u s, in opp. to foreseen, ante provisus, 
Cic. Tuscl iii. 22; meditatus, Plin. Ep. i. 16; paratus, 
Cic. Or. i. 33, like Trapayfypjfia. Extemplo and e 
V e s t i g i 0, in opp. to delay ; extemplo (ex tem- 
pore) in a moment, with reference to time ; e v e s t i- 
g i 0, on the spot, sur-le-champ, with reference to place. 
Illico and i 1 i c e t, in opp. to slowness ; i 1 1 i c o (in 
loco) is used in prose, like irapavruca ; i 1 i c e t, by 
writers of comedy and poets. Statim and p r o t i- 
n u s, in opp. to, at a future time ; statim, immedi- 
ately, in opp. to deinde^ Tac. Ann. vi. 3 ; postea^ 
Suet. CI. 39. A. 61. N. 34, like eif^v^ ; protinus, 
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ffirthwith Jike Trpoxa. Confeatim and c o n t i n u o, 
in f>pp, to ex intervallo, Cic. Inv. ii. 12, {v, 157,) 
Rkpkre ; Serpere ; Serpens ; Axglts ; Colubek, 

1, R e p G r p means, with small feet and short .stepSj 
io move Blo^vly along, to creep ; wliereas s e r p e r e, 
ivitliout feet, bj merely twisting; the whole bot-iy, and 
without noise to move forward, to creep on the belly. 

2. Serpens (jpTrayi*) is the general name for what- 
ever creupB like a snake, like ipTrerou; anguis (eyx^j 
ey^€\v<i ?) is a great formidable snake^ 6(f>Ls ; c o 1 u b e r 
(^(IcrfcdXac^ti) a Small, spiteful snake, %t?5 eyih^a^ (v, 
3410 

Bepebike, see Tnvenire, 

Repetere, see Iterum. 

EEPHEnENDEBE ; YiTUPEBARE. Reprehend ere 
has in view the amendment of a fault, and warrjiii^ for 
the future, ]ike showing the right path, and ^k^^i^\ 
yituperare (from vitii 7r€'irap^lv) has in view the 
acknowledgment of a fault, better judgment, shame and 
repentance, like a rebuke, and '^^m, R e p r e h o n- 
aio is in opp. to prolatto; for examples, see Cic, Or, 
48, 159. Mur. 20,_ U% Bmm. Yii B. 1 ; whereas 
vituperatio iain opp. to laudatio ; for examples, 
see Cic. Fat 5, Off. iii, 32. QmntU. iii. 7, 1. (ij. 259, 
iii. 323.) 

Reptjdiare, aee Negare, 

Repubium ; Di VORTIUM. E p n d i u m ia a one- 
Bided putting away of a betrothed bride, or of a mar- 
ried woman ; divortium, a mutual agreement, ac- 
cjuiescing in the dissolution of a marriage, or a formal 
divorce, by which each party was released. The for- 
mula of the repudmm was : Condi tione tua non utor ; — 
that of the divorlmm : Res tuas tihi haheto. We say : 
lirpudiiim viittere^ remittere^ rmuneiarey dhere alictd; 
whereas divortium facere mim aliqua* 

Requies, see Quietus. 

Requirere ; Desiderare. Requirere denotes 
requisition as ao act of tho understanding, wlaich haB 
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in View the usefulness of the object ; desiderare, 
as an act of feeling, which surrounds the object with 
love and sympathy. The requirem claims a right, and 
expects the fulfilment of his claim from others ; the de- 
sideranB harbors « wish, and expects its fulfilment from 
the course of things, from fortune. Cic. Fam. vii. 26. 
Magis tuum officium deaiderariy quam abs te requiri pu- 
tavi meum. (v. 128.) 

Rbri, see Censere. 

Rbspeotum; Rationem habere. Respectum 
habere means, to have regard jn thoughts and inten- 
tions ; rationem habere, in acts and measures. 
(vi. 304.) 

Restare; Superesse. Re stare means to re- 
main, in opp. to prcetenissej interiisse; whereas super- 
e s s e, in opp. to deesse. (vi. 304.) 

Restaurare, see Institicere. 

Restis, see Laquem. 

Rbstituerb, see Instituere. 

Rbtb ; Cassis ; Plaqa. R e t i a (from /w)x®^j ^P' 
cuxyn^ is the most general expression for fislung and 
hunting nets ; c a s s e s and p 1 a g ae are implements 
used in hunting only ; c a s s e s (frofn /corrawy), nets 
for catching the smaller wild animals ; p 1 a g ae (from 
TrXe^at), nets of a stronger texture to get larger ani- 
mals into one's power by entangling them. Hor. Ep. 
2, 32. Aut trudit acres apros in obstantes^Za^o^, aut 
amite levi rara tendit retia. (vi. 304.) 

Reticerb, see Silere. 

Revereri, see Vereri. 

Reverti ; Rbvenirb ; Redirb. R e v e r t i and 
revenire denote properly only momentary actions ; 
reverti, in opp. to proficisci, the turning back ; r e- 
V e n i r e, in opp. to advenire, the return ; whereas r e- 
d i r e denotes a more lasting action, which lies between 
turning back and the return, in opp. to porro ire, the 
journey home. Cic. Att. xvi. 7. p. m. Quam valde ille 
reditu vel potius reversione mea laetatus effudit. (iv. 63.) 
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BiDERB ; Cachinnari ; Reniderb ; Subridere ; Ir- 
BIDERE ; Deridbre. 1. R i d 6 r 6 and cacbinnari 
denote an audible laugb ; r i d e r e, a joyous and tem- 
perate laugb, like 7€Xai; ;cacbinnari (from binnire) 
an unrestrained and resounding fit of laughter, like 
tcwy)^d^eiv ; whereas eubridere, and reiiidere 
only a visible emile j s u b r i d e r e, as the expression of 
a waggish or satirical humor ; r e n i d e r e {from nidor, 
oi'tiSo?,) as the expression of a friendly, and also of a 
dissembling humor , like ^€t,Bcap. Cic. Tusc, iv- 31. 
Si ridere con cess urn K.tj vituperatur tamen cachi}m(Uio. 
Verr. iii. 25. Herenn. iii. 14, 25* Ovid, Art, iii, 287- 
2. Deridero denotes laughing at, as an act of loflfci- 
nesa and contempt , inaamucb as others are laughed 
down, like Karopfeh^v ; i r r i d e r e, as an act of inso- 
lence and malignant pleasure, inasmuch as others are 
laughed at before their faces, like i^€Xai\ Cie. Orat. 
jii> 14, Istos omnes deridete att^ue contemn ite 5 aad 
Yerr< v. 92 : comp. with N. D, ii. 8, Claudius etiam 
per jocum deos irridem; and Suet, Aug. 36. {iii- 251 <) 

BiMARi, see Qiiwrm^^ 

RiPA ; LiTUS ; Ora ; Acta. 1. R i p a (pi-jrij, i^l^ 
TTfi),) is the bank of a river, like Q)^f} ; whereas 1 i t u a^ 
ora, acta, the shores of the sea, Mela, Iii, 9, OroM. 
ad Eurum sequentibns nihil mcmorahile occurrit ; vagta 
omnia vastis prsecisa montibus riijm potiuB sunt quam 
litora : and iii. 3, 4. i. 2, 2. Vitruv, ii* 9, 14* Circa n* 
pam fluminis Padi et litiira maris Adriatici, Colum. 
i. 5. Ovid, Met. i, 42. 2, L i t u s denote** the shore 
only as the line which separates the land from the sea, 
as the strand J like ^icov and fiijypLlp ; whereas ora and 
a c t aj as the space and tract of land that borders on 
the sea, as the coast, like cWt/J and atrfiaXu^ ; o r a {wt, 
ovpo^^^ only in geographical reference to the adjacent 
land, in opp. to the inland country j but a c t a (ukt^) 
with the accessory notion of being distingUTi^hable by 
the senses, inasmuch as the coast affords striking views 
and a pleasant regidunce. Liy. xxiv. 8. Classcm par- 
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avimus at Afiicae oram popnlaremor, nt tata nobis Ital- 
ian litora essent Plin. £p. y. 6, 2. Gravis et pestilens 
ora Toscoram, quae per Utus eztenditur. Hence UiorU 
araj that is, ora per litits extensa^ Virg. G. ii. 44. Tac. 
Ann. iL 78. Appul. Met. iv. p. 92. Avian. Fab. xx. 10. 
— And Prudent adv. Sjmm. iv. 136. Invenit eJcpos- 
itum secret! in litaris acta. Cic. Fam. ix. 6. Ea trac- 
tes quorum et usus et delectatio est omnibus illis actis et 
voluptatibus anteponenda. Acta is a foreign word of 
Greek extraction, which Tacitus (Hist. iii. 76.) ex- 
presses by the circumlocution amoena Utorum. (iii. 207.) 

EiTUS, see Consuetudo, Kivalitas, see Indlatio. 

RiXA, see Disceptatio. Sobub, see Potenticu 

EoBUSTts, see Vdlidus. 

Rogabb; Orabe; Obsecrabe; Obtestabi; Pbb- 
CABi ; SuppLiCABB. 1. B g a r and o r a r e denote 
simply a request as the quiet utterance of a wish ; but 
tiie rowans (pprfav, opeyea^ai) feels himself al pari^ on 
a par with the person whom he asks, and asks only a 
courtesy, like alreiv ; the orans acknowledges the supe- 
riority of the other, and asks a benefit, like Bela^a^i ; 
whereas obsecrare and obtestari denote a pas- 
sionate asking, as to conjure ; but the obsecrans asks ur- 
gently, like Xcirapeiv ; the obtestana (from ^eaaaa^a^^ 
in a suppliant manner. Cic. Att. xvi. 16. Igitur, mi 
Plance, ro^o te atque etiam aro. Pseudocic. p. Red. 16. 
Pro mea vos salute non rogavit solum, verum etiam 06- 
secravit, 2. Precari denotes the calm act of prayer, 
in which one raises one's hand to heaven, like euxjea^ac; 
but supplicare denotes the passionate act of sup- 
plication, in which one throws one's self on one's knees, 
or on the ground, and wrings one's hands, like iKerevetv. 
By hyperbole, however, p r e c o r denotes any urgent 
request; supplicare, any humble request, addressed 
to a human bemg. Cic. Parad. v. 3. Noctu venire do- 
mum ad eum, precari, denique supplicare, (v. 232.) 

Rogabb ; iNTERBOGAftB ; Pebcontabi ; Sciscitabi. 
Rogare, interrogare, and q u se r e r e, denote 
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a simple questioning; rogare (^opydvy opey^o-^ai), 
aa willing to know ; i d t e r r o g a r e, a8 wishing to 
know ; whereas percontari and b u s c i t a r i de- 
note urgentiy asking ; percontari (from yvmpai) 
always from a desire of know^ledge^ with seriouanesa and 
calmness ; sciscitari (redupL of scitari) often from 
curiosity, with iriquisitivetiess, eagerness, or also with 
cunning, like pumping or forrotiiig out Qr. 125.) 
RoQAHE, see Petere. 
RuDls, see Fa^fu, 

Kuina; Straoks. Euina (from pevaai) ia the 
fdling down of things raised one upon another, in con- 
sequence of the basis giving way ; whereas strages is 
the throwing down of bodies standing upright j in conse- 
quence of a push from without. liv. iv* 33. Sir ayes 
ruim^ aimilis. (vi. 809.) 

Rumor ; Fama. Rumor (from pevfia)^ like report, 
is the uncertain, dark, often clandestine propagation of 
intelligence, in opp, to authentic assurance ; fama 
(0?J/^i7)^ like information J is the open and public propa- 
gation of intelligence, in opp. to ocular demonstration. 
The rumor interests only by its novelty, is an object of 
curiosity, and passes away with the generation in which 
it sprung np; ih^fama interests through its importance, 
IS an object of research, and iis a permanent property 
descends to posterity, {y* 238.) 

BuMPERE, see Frangere. Rdpes, see Saxum, 
Ruasus, see Iterum* Rus, see Villa, 

Rus ; Ager ; RosTictrs ; Agrestis \ Rusticanus, 
1, R u s {apoTov) denotes the country, in opp* to the 
town or city, the vilhige with what belongs to it; 
whereas a g e r {ajypn<i) the country, in opp. to the dis- 
trict in generfil, the open country or fields. Cels. Med. 
1, Sanum oportet » . » modo rurl esse, modo in urbe, 
saepiusque in agro, 2. Ruaticus denotes, like a/f- 
potfco^j merely residing in the country ; a g r e s t i a, 
like aypio^^ growing wild in the fields, hkeferm^ but aa 
a milder expreaaionj for ferus (^»5^e?) denotes wild- 
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ness as an inward nature ; agrestis, merely as a 
mark of the place of residence, or of extraction. 3. 
In a spiritual sense, rusticus denotes more an intel- 
lectual, agrestis more a moral roughness ; rusti- 
cus, like countrified, has a reference to bashfulness and 
uncouthness ; in its best sense, it is allied to innocence ; 
in its worst, to awkwardness : whereas agrestis, like 
boorish, has a reference to shamelessness and vulgarity, 
is never used in a good sense, but borders on feritasj 
and answers to the German word Flegelei, * churlish- 
ness.' The ruBticuBj in opp. to urhaniLSy violates only 
the conventional laws of decorum ; the agrestis^ in opp. 
to humanuBy the natural laws of decorum also. 4. 
When Cicero wishes to give to rusticus a still milder 
sense, and secure it from ambiguity, he adopts the word 
rusticanus ; so that, according to him, rusticus is 
one who actually lives in a country-village, rustica- 
nus, one who resembles those who live in country- villa- 
ges ; hence among the rusticani the munidpes may be 
reckoned, as rusticorum similes. 



S. 

Sabulo; Harena; Sabura. Sab ulo (from i/ro^a- 
^09, ylrfj<f>o<;^) and in Pliny s a b u 1 u m, denote sand, as 
a sort of light soil ; harena, arena (from x^/ja?), 
as a dry stony soil, as small or pounded pebbles, in opp. 
to a fruitful soil ; sabura, saburra, with especial 
reference to its use, as shipsand, ballast, (vi. 311.) 
Sacellum, see Templum. ' 

Sacer; Sanctus. Sacer (ayos;) denotes that 
which is sacred, inasmuch as it belongs to the gods, in 
opp. to prof anus, like iepo^;; whereas sanctus 
(from dryvof;) inasmuch as it is under the protection of 
the gods, and, being guarded from profanation, is, in 
consequence, pure and spotless, in opp. to poUutus, like 
Sau><s. Hence sanctus homo is a pure, pious' man; 
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8 a c e r, one accursed, devoted to the gods as an expi- 
atory sacrifice. In the same manner s a n c i r e means 
to place under the immediate protection of the gods, 
as laws and compacts, for example ; whereas s a c r a r e 
means to dedicate to the gods, as temples and altars, 
for example, (iii. 198.) 

SACRAME^ifTUM, see Jiisjurajidam, 

Sagrare; Consecbabe; Dicaeb; Dedicare, Sa-' 
Crare, conseerare, mean to hallow, with refer- 
ence to men J with regard to whom the profane nm of a 
thing is withdrawn and forhidden ; dicare, dedi- 
C a r e (from S£;!^€£r*^ai) mean to dedicate with reference 
to the gods, to whom the thing is set apart as their prop- 
erty. Hence conseerare muj he used in an abso* 
lute sense, bat dedicare has always a reference to 
the new proprietors. 

Sj^pe; Creero ; Frequenter ■ Frequentare; Cele- 
ERARE, 1* Ssepe denotes often, in opp, to seinel^ Suet 
Ner. B3 ; notuiunqitaui^ Cic, Or. 6G; semper^ Uke iroXKor 
Ki^ ; whereas ere bro and frequentoTjin opp, to raro, 
Ehet ad Her. iv. 23. Cic. Or. %^y\ c r e b r o, often, 
and in qniuk succession, and rather too often than too 
seldom, like ^ap^d ; but f r e tj u e n t e r (partic. from 
farcire) often, and not t<x) seldom ; for in general c r e- 
b e r denotes a multifanoua assemhlj^ inasmuch as it is 
dense and crowded ; whereas f r e q n e n a, inasmuch 
as it is numerously attended* Consequent! j, fre- 
q u e n s rather implies praise , like largiia ; c r a b e r, 
blame, like spissus. And freqiientes senator es denote 
the senate, when represented as complete ; crebri sen- 
atores^ as wanting room on account of their number, 
and forced to sit close, 2, Frequentare moana 
to visit a place often, and not neglect it: whereas c o I- 
e h r a r e, to vkit it often, and thereby to enliiren it, 
and to fill it with festive sounds, (i. 17,) 

Sje\itia ; Chtjpelitas* S oe v i t i a (from at, atv6^) 
denotes the blood-thirsty cruelty of the tyrant, who acts 
like a raven ous beast, that kiUa and teara its prey, in 
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opp. to mansuetudo ; whereas crudelitas (from 
Kpvor^ crudus) denotes the reckless cruelty of the judge, 
who enforces the utmost rigor of the law, in opp. to 
dementia. Sen. Clem. 2. Cic. Lig. 3. Att. viii. 9. 
Plin. Pan. 3. 

S^vus, see Atrox. Salsus, see Lepidm. 

Saltus, see Silva. Salubbr, see Salus. 

Salus ; Sanitas ; Valens ; Saluber ; Sanus ; Sal- 
UTARis. 1. S a 1 \i s denotes existence in general, in 
opp. to interituB ; whereas s a n i t a s, the health of the 
person existing, in opp. to cegritudo ; first of the body, 
then, in a higher degree, of the soul. 2. Sanus and 
valens denote health as a temporary state, and are 
allied in sense with integer; whereas saluber and val- 
id u s denote habitual qualities, and are allied in sense 
with robuatua. Hence Balubris oratio means a speech 
sound in matter, possessing original strength ; sana, a 
temperate and discreet speech. Cic. Brut. 13. 51. 
Tac. Dial. 25. Plin. Ep. ix. 26. 3. S a n u s and sal- 
uber represent health, merely .as finding one's self 
well ; valens and v a 1 i d u s, as possessing strength 
to act. 4. Saluber in a transitive sense means, 
what brings sanitas^ in opp. to pestilens, like vyccLvo^ ; 
whereas salutaris, what brings salitSy in opp. to pes- 
tiferus, like arayn^pio^. Cato, apud Plin. H. N. xviii. 
6. Nihil sdliUare est nisi quod toto anno saluire. (i. 31.) 

Salus, see Vita. 

Salutaris, see Solus. 

Salve, see Ave. 

Salvus ; SosPBS ; Incolumis ; Integer. S a 1 v u s 
and s s p e s denote, like crm^ being safe and sound, 
in opp. to being killed ; salvus is the customary, 
& s p e s a select expression ; whereas incolumis 
and integer, like aa-zcrf^TJ^, denote being unhurt and 
untouched ; i n c o 1 u m i s (from calvere, calamitas, /coX- 
ov(o)j in opp. to being wounded, etc. ; integer (from 
tangere) in opp. to being attacked. Tac. Hist. i. 84. 
Mea cum vestra salus incolumitate senatus firmatur; 
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« 

that IS, our safety is assured by the senate not having 
had a hair touched. And, i. 66. Verba Fabii aalu' 
tern incolumitatemque Viennensium commendantis ; «a- 
lu8 refers to being killed, incolumitaa to being plun- 
dered: comp. with Cic. Orat. iii. 45, 178. Dejot. 15. 
Sunt tuae clementiae monumenta . . . eorum incolumita- 
tes quibus saliUem dedisti. (iii. 306.) 

Sanare, see Mederi. 

Sanctus, see Sacer and Bontut. 

Sanguis; Cruor; Sanguineus; Sanguinolbntus; 
Cruentus. 1. Sanguis denotes the blood circulat- 
ing in the body, living and supporting life, like cdfia ; 
cruor (Kpvo^) the blood gushmg from the body, like 
fipoTo^. Cic. N. D. ii. 55. Sanguis per venas in omne cor- 
pus dififunditur : comp. with Rose. Am. 7, 19. Ut cniorem 
inimici quam recentissimum ostenderet. Tac. Ann. xii. 
46. Mox ubi aanffuis artus extremes suffiiderit, levi ic- 
tu cruorem eliciunt atque uivicem lambunt. Sanguis 
is the condition of physical life ; c r u o r, the symbol 
of death by slaughter. 2. Sanguineus means, 
consisting of blood, sanguinolentus, smellmg af- 
ter blood, or blood-thirsty; cruentus, red with 
blood, (iv. 258.). 

Sanies; Pus. Sanies (from aUravov) denotes 
running, consequently, oflFensive matter ; pus (from 
TTvS^G)), corroding, consequently, pernicious matter. 
Cels. V. 26, 20. (vi. 316.) 

Sanitas, Sanus, see Salus. 

Sapiens; Prudens; Calmdus; Scitus; Solers; 
CoRDATUS; Catus. 1. Sapiens (from crrpr(o) is 
the person who chooses right objects, from ennobling 
views, and pursues them with quietness of mind ; p r u- 
d e n s and c a 1 1 i d u s denote the person who chooses 
right means, and regulates them with circumspection ; 
prudentia is a natural judiciousness, pervading a 
man's whole nature : calliditas, an acquired knowl- 
edge of the world and of men, gained by experience 
and practice. Cic. Fr. Scaur. 5. Hominis prudentis 
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natura, caUidi nsu, doctrina ernditi. 2. Prudens 
is the person who has accurate practical views, in opp. 
to stultus ; s c i t u s, who has tact, mother-wit, and the 
faculty of combination ; s o 1 e r s, who possesses prac- 
tical genius and inventive power; cordatus, who 
has his head in the right place, in opp. to excor% ; c a- 
t u s, who discovers and knows secret means and wavs. 
(v. 114.) 

Sapor ; Gusttjs ; Gustare ; Libarb. 1. S a p o r ^ 
denotes objectively the flavor which a thing has, or 
gives out, in opp. to odor^ etc. ; gustus or gusta- 
t u s Qyevcrac) denotes, subjectively, the sensation occa- 
sioned by tins flavor, or the sense of taste, in opp. to 
olfactUBj etc. Sen. Ep. 109. Debet esse optatus ad 
hujus modi gvstum^ ut ille tali Bapore capiatur. 2. The 
1 i b a n s puts only a small portion of any thing to, or 
into, his mouth ; whereas the gustans has the sense 
of the effect of what he tastes, and is conscious of its 
flavor. Ovid, Amor. i. 4, 34. Si tibi forte dabit, quse 
prcegustaverit ipse, rejice libatoa illius ore dapes. (iii. 
12ft.) 

Sarmentum, see Bami. 

Satblles ; Stipator. S a t e 1 1 e s (from crriWo)) 
denotes an attendant, as a hired servant ; stipator 
(from <rTl<f>osi) as a guard. Cic. Rull. ii. 13. Ex 
equestri loco ducentos in singulos annos stipatores cor- 
poris constituit, eosdem ministros et satellites potestatis. 
(vi. 318.) 

Satis ; Affatim ; Abunde. 1. Satis (from oar)) 
denotes, like LKavck, a sufiScient measure, without any 
accessory reference ; whereas a f f a t i m and abunde 
with the accessory notion of rather too much than too lit- 
tle ; abunde, like a\t9, with an objective and abso- 
lute reference ; whereas affatim, like tt</>^6i;o)9, in a 
subjective and relative sense. A person may have 
worked affatim, according to his own opinion, and yet not 
satis. Cic. Att. ii. 16. Puto enim me Dicaearcho affor 
Um satis fecisse. And, xvi. 1. Satis est et affatim 
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prorsTis. Liv. iv. 22. Frumentum non iSQceasltati satii^ 
sed copise ([uoque abunde ex ante coufecto sufficiebat* 2* 
Batiare denotes satisfying, as the appeasing of a 
want genemllyj of hunger, of a lon^g^ etc; wLereas 
s a t ur arcj as the appeasing of an unnattiral cra™g, 
of an over-eager longing, or a voracious hunger, of h^ 
tred, of the thirst for blood, (i, 109.) 

Satis habkek; Contentum esse; Boni oonsuleee; 
CoNTENTUS ; ^QUTJS ANIMUS. 1. Satis habere, 
that is, to consider aa enoughj expresses a judgment, 
and IS only a sign of an unimpaasioned judgment of the 
right measure ; whereas c o n t e h t u m e a s e, to be 
satisfied, expresses a feeling and is a sign of moderation 
and self' government ; lastly, boni consulerGj to 
take in i^ood part, an act of the will, by which a persoa 
resigns the realizing of hia wish, and a^squiesces as be- 
comes a man, in what is inevitable. Satia habera 
is in construction with an infiuitlve; contentum 
esse, generally with an ablative, or with quod. Cic. 
Orat iii, 19 ; comp, with Fr, Clod. G, 2. C o n t e n- 
tuB animus denotes a relative contentodness, which 
puts up with and does not murmur at the want of com- 
plete success I ^quus animus, an absolute content- 
edness, which feels quite satisfied, and does not wish for 
a more prosperous state* (v, 843.) 

Satisfactio, see Furgatio. 

Satoeare, see Satis. 

Badcius, see VulnuB, 

Saxum; Rltes; Cautes, Petra; ScoPtJUj La* 
PIS ; Calculus ; Sgrupulus. 1, S a x u ra, r u p e s^ 
and c a u t e 3, are greater ; 1 a p t s, c a 1 x, and s c r u- 
pus, smaller masses of stone. Plin, H. N. xxxvi. 22, 
Sibx viridia ubi iuTenitur, laph^ non saxum est* 2. ' 
S a X a (from ^^Km,, i^^X^) ^^^ greater masses of 
stone, in wlmtever form, like virpfu ; r u p e s and p e- 
t r ^ (jTrirpat^ from irecreLi/} are steep and high, like 
rocks, and therefore difficult to climb ; c a u t e s arjd 
a c p u 1 i are rough and poiutedj like crags, and there- 
13 
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fore threaten danger ; the c a u t e s are smaller, and 
also not visible in the water, and therefore deceitful ; 
the s c p u 1 i (from Koylreu) jutting upwards, threaten 
and announce danger, like aKoireKoL, 3. Lapis 
(aTwylr) is the most general expression, and denotes the 
stone only as a material substonce, without regard to 
its form, like \l^o^ ; c a 1 c u 1 u s, is a smooth, gener- 
ally round pebble ; scrupulus, a rough, generally 
angular pebble ; but for this meaning of Bcrupulus. 
the dimm. of acrupttSj we have only the authority oi 
grammarians ; in ^.uthors it has only the figurative 
meaning of scruple, (v. 191.) 

SCANDBRE ; AdSCBNDERB ; ESCENDERB ; CONSCBN- 

DERB ; Inscenderb. Scandere means to mount a 
steep height, which is connected with exertion, and gen- 
erally brings both hands and feet into requisition, as to 
climb ; whereas adscendere, escendere, con- 
scendere, and inscendere, mean to mount a 
height, in a general sense; adscendere, without 
any accessory notion, merely in opp. to descendere ; 
whereas escendere means to mount a height which 
is fortified, like ramparts, walls, or which confers dis- 
tinction, as the rostrum ; conscendere, to mount 
something in company with others, a ship for instance ; 
inscendere, to mount an enclosed space, a carriage 
for instance, (iv. 60.) 

ScAPHA, see Navigium. 

ScELBSTUS; Sceleratus; Nbfarius; Nbfandus; 
Impius. Scelestus (from scelus, aKK'qpos:') has 
reference to the mind, like ad scelera pronus and 
promptm ; whereas sceleratus, to actions, like 
sceleribus pollutus atque opertus. Hence the epithet 
sceleratus is applied to things, to porta, campus^ 
vieua; and, in general, things can be called acelesta 
only by personification. In the like manner nefa- 
r i u s and i m p i u s as applied to the impiety of the 
person who acts, only with this distinction, that the im- 
ping is impious only in mind, the nefariua in his actions 
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also ; whereas n e f a n d u s refers to the horrible enor- 
mity of an action, (lu 149.) 

ScELis, see Ddictum. ScHOL^,see Ludus. 
SciENTiij see Cognitio, Bcinuere, see Findm-e, 
SciPio, see Fmtu, Sciscitaeli, see lioyare, 

SciTDs, see Sivpkns, Scon in A, see lAma. 

ScopuLi, see Saxiim. ScortoMj see Pdlex. 

ScR0B8j see Specm. Scropha, see Sus* 

ScRUPULUS, aec SoJtum. Scrutari, see Qtia^rere. 
SccTUM J Clypetjs ; Parma. Scutum (afcvro^} 
is a larger shield, covering the whole boilj, ad/co^ ; 
c ! y p e u g and p a rm a smaller shields of a round 
form, acnrk ; c I j p e u e (/cXoTTio^, /caXv^jrai) for foot- 
sol diera ; parma (ttoX^ij) for horse-soUiiors also , 
iaatljr, p e 1 1 a (iriXTj}') a small shield in the form of a 
half- moon; cetra, a small leathern shield. liv. ix, 
19, Maeedonihus ckfpeus . . , Eomano scufmuy majus 
corpori te gum en turn, Liv, xxxi^ 36. Cetratos^ quoa 
peltastas vocant, in insidiis abdiderat. 

ScYPHDSj see Poculum. Secessio, see Titrbw^ 
Secreta, see Arcana. SECitBiBj see Ai^oiiu 
Secures J see TnU^s. 

Sedes ; Sedile ; Selk^. 8 e d e s is sim[>ly a place 
for sitting, like ISo? \ whereas s e d i 1 e and sella are 
artificially prepared seats ; s e d i 1 e, in any form chosen, 
as a stool or bench, whether movable or immovable, like 
ehpa \ 8 e 1 1 Rj of a particular form, as a chair or throne, 
like ^poi>o?< 

SeditiOj see Thirbw. SEflmriA, see Tg^navia* 
SemitA, see Iter. Semo, see Nvmtn, 

Semper ; Usque, Semper {apweph) means ' al- 
ways ■ and ' ever,' absolutely, without reference to any 
definite limit ; whereas u a q n o only relatively ' al- 
ways,' within a definite limit, in usque dum, etc. ; but 
by the poets it is used without any additional clause, as 
in Horace, for example, Sat, i, 9. Usque sequar t© 
(i. 14.) 

SEMPiTiEKtTS, see CoHtimns, 
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SsiracTA, Sbnectus, Senium, see Vehu. 

Sbnbx, see Puer and Vetus. 

Sensim, see PatUatim. 

Sbntentia; Opinio; Suffragium. 1. Senten- 
t i a is the view of a subject, resting upon clear percep- 
tion and acquired conviction, like ypdfj/rf ; o p i n i o, an 
opinion resting upon mere feeling, like B6^ 2. S e n- 
t e n t i a is the vote of a senator upon any motion, etc., 
r like yiwfj/rf ; vrhereas s u f f r a g i u m, the simple voting, 
pronouncing yes or no, or a name, like ^fnjtfxy:. 

Sentes, see Dumi, 

Sentire, see Intelligere. 

Seorsum ; Sbparatim. S e o r s u m meai» set apart, 
in order to prevent a thing being common, with the ac- 
cessory notion of secrecy ; whereas separatim means 
separated, in order to prevent confusion, with the ^ac- 
cessory notion of arrangement. 

SspELiRE ; GoNDERE ; HuMARB. S c p 1 i r c and 
c o n d e r e denote complete burial, the more or less sol- 
emn interment of the remains of a dead person, with or 
without previous bun^ng; sepelire (Goth, filhan, 
cunraKoL^ as a proper and technical expression ; c o n- 
d e r e (^Kard^elvaA) as a general and softer expression ; 
whereas h u m a r e means depositing in the earth,, as 
the last part of burial, in opp. to cremare. 

Sera ; Claustrum ; Pessdlus ; Rbpagulum ; Obex. 
S e r % and claustra are bolts ; sera (seruisse, 
etpeuv) a movable bolt, that is put on the door ; c 1 a u s- 
t r u m, a bolt that is fastened to the door ; whereas, 
pessuli, repagula, and o b i c e s, are merely bars, 
which supply the place of bolts ; pessulus {Trda-aor 
X09) a smaller bar for ihe fores. Plant. Aul, L 2, 25. 
Ten Heaut. ii. 8, 47 ; whereas repagulum (fix)m 
irfj^cu), pangere, a greater bar for the valvce, Cic. 
Verr. iv. 43. Plin. H. N. xvi. 42, and obex (from 
objicere) for the portcBj Tac. H. iii. 30. Ann. xiii. 39. 
(v. 292.) 

Series; Ordo. Series (from serere, d^o^) means a 
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row, as an outwarrl, moeliauical, accidental aasociation of 
thirjgSj IT Inch, according to their nature, are of the like 
Bort ; whereas o r d o (from i^t^/^o?, ^v^/io?) au in- 
ward, ideal, necessary association of things, which, ac- 
cord in j^ to their destination, belong to one another. S e- 
r i e s is a mathematical ; o r d o. a moral notion- (vi. 

Series ; Skverus. S e v e r u b {avr^po^) means, ac* 
tivelj, one who cuts no jokes ; s e r j u e, in a neutral 
sense, what is no subject for joking ; and severe 
means earnestly ; s e r i o, in earnest ; whence s e v e- 
r u B ii an epithet for persons, s e r i u s for things ; Hon 
A. P, 105. Decent vultum Btvcrum serla dictu. Se- 
0ec. Trancj. 15. Nihil magnum, nihil severum nee iC' 
riiim quidem ex tan to apparatu putat. Severua k 
jn opp. to kilark^ Cic, Brut. 93 j remisgus^ Orat, ii, 17, 
luxurloBus^ Quintil. xi. 3, 74 : m hereas s e r i u s is in 
opp. to jucimdug^ jocom8 ; and b e t i o io joco^ per jo- 
cum. Yet s e v e r u s also supplies the place of serins ; 
particularly in sev trior ^ severissimvs^ and sever itas^ 
because sertt^n does not possess these forms, (i. 7r5.) 

Skrmo ; Colloquium; Oratio. 1, Sermo (e/po- 
fievo^} denotes a conversation accidentally arisingj or 
at least carried on without any fixed and serious pur- 
pose ; whereas colloquium, generally a conversa- 
tion agreed upon for a particular purpose, like a con- 
ference. 2. B e r m is a natural mode of speaking ; 
ora ti 0, a speech premeditated and prepared accord- 
ing to the rules of art The smno arises when, ui or- 
dinary lite J an individual speaks longer than usual, iind 
continues speaking, and is accidentally not interrupted ; 
the or alio ha,s a definite extent with an observable be- 
ginning, middle, and end, and in it the speaker calcu- 
lates upon not being interrupted* In the svrmo^ the 
language of ordinary life predominates, whether m. 
prose or verse, as in the comic poets, and in the Ser- 
mones of Horace ; whereas in the o ratio the language i3 
select J and in conformity to the rules of rhetoric* Cic* 
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Orat. 16. Mollis est oratio philosophorum et umbrati- 
lis . . . Itaque sermo potius quam oratio dicitur. Tac, 
Hist. i. 19. Apud senatum non comptior Galbae, non 
longior . . . sermo ; Pisonis comis oratio. (iv. 23.) 

Sermo, see Lingua. 

Serpens, Sbrpere, see Repere. 

Servus ; Famulus ; Mancipium ; Minister ; An- 
ciLLA ; Servitus ; Servitium. 1. S e r v u s, a n c i I- 
1 a, famulus, and mancipium, denote a servant 
■who is not free, a slave ; minister, one who is free, 
or only in subordination. Plin. Ep. x. 97. Ancillce, 
quae ministrce dicebantur ; that is, in Christian assem- 
blies. 2. Servus (from ecpep&i) means a slave, in 
a political and juridical sense, as in a state of subjuga- 
tion, in opp. to dominuSy Cic. Verr. iv. 60, like SoiJ\o9 
and Sfid><i ; famulus (j(afmK6<i ?) in a patriarchal 
sense, as belonging to and part of the family, in opp. to 
heruSj Cic. Off. ii. 7, like oiKen]^ ; mancipium, in 
an economical sense, as a possession and marketable 
commodity, like avSpdiroSov. 3. S e r v a means a fe- 
male slave, with especial reference to her legal condi- 
tion ; a n c i 1 1 a, in ordinary life, as the feminine of 
servus. Servitus denotes slavery, quite indifferent- 
ly, as a regular, natural, legal state ; whereas servi- 
tium, either with contempt or compassion, as an ir- 
regular, compulsory, ignominious state. Most prose 
■writers, however, use servitus merely as the abstract ; 
servitium, and especially servitia, as the concrete term 
for servi. (v. 136.) 

Severitas ; GRA^aTAS ; Strbnuitas. Severitas 
(axrqporqsi) means earnestness, so far as it is seated in 
the mind ; g r a v i t a s (from yepam^ so far as it 
makes an impression on others ; strenuitas (from 
aTprjvi]<;j Spalvcci) so far as it shows itself in action, (ii. 
129.) 

Severus, see Austerus and Serius. 

Sica, see Gladius. Sicarius, see Homicida. 

Siccus, see Aridus. Sidus, see Stella. 
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SiGNTJM, see Imago. 

SiLERE ; Tacerb ; Rbticerb ; Obticere. 1. S i- 
1 e r e (from eWo?) means to be still, auimav^ in opp. 
to strepere^ Suet. Aug. 94 ; whereas t a c e r e (from te- 
gere ?) means to bo silent, a-iyav, in opp* to lofjnl, di- 
cere~ And the compound word r e t i c e r c% if a man 
ha.^ gome thing to say, and keep3 it to himself, in opp. to 
eloqui^ proloqtii; hut obticere, if a man docs not 
speak to one who aaks or expects an explanation, in opp. 
to respondere* Cic* Haraap* 28, Sod tamen facile ta- 
centihus cacteria retieulssem. 2. T a c e n a and t a c i- 
t u s denote being ailent merely as a temporary state ; 
t a c e n 3 means any one who does not speak ; t a c i" 
t u 3, one who, when an opportunity for speaking oilers, 
purposely refrains, and observes a significant silence ; 
whereas t a c i t u r n u s denotes silence as an habitual 
quahty, hke close and reserved. (1. 85 ») 

SiLVA ; Saltus ; Nemos ; Lucus* S i 1 ? a (vXr]') 
denotes a wood, in a general sense, merely with refer- 
ence tt> the timber, like vXtj \ whereas saltus (oKao^) 
as a wild place, or wood in the midst of TDOuntaiiis, like 
vditj} ; n e m u 8 (yi^^) as a pleasant place, as a grove ^ 
1 u c u a Q^o-)Qijj) as a 8a ere d place, aa a grove conse- 
crated to the gods, like aXtros^ oKtik- (ii* 93.) 

SiMPUViuM, seo Pocidtim. Simulaurom, see Imago, 

SiMUMTto, see ImUatw, Simtjltas, see Odium, 

SiNEHE, seo Ferre. Sinwulaius, a. EmlnmiM* 

Sinister ; Lljeyus* Sinister (old Germ, winia- 

tra) denotes the left, aa a usual and prosaic exprossionj 

hke apia-repo^ ; 1 £e v u s (Xcllo^) as a select and poetical 

expression, like crKaio^, In a iigurative sense s i n i s- 

t e r is the symbol of unpropitiousness aud of disaster ; 

kevus, of perverse n ess and of awkwardness, {vi, 336.) 

Stnlts, see (jhremiunh 

SisTERE ; Inhibehb ; Statuere. S i a t e r e and 
i n h i b e r e mean, to make any thing stand still ; s i s- 
t e r e (^lirrdvat) with ret^reuce to a living and rurming 
object ; inhibere, tea lifeless object, that htis merely 
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been put in motion ; whereas stataere means to make 
any thing stand fast. (iv. 299.) 

SiTUM ESSE, see Cubare. 

SiTTS, see Lvium, 

SociETAS, see Foedus. 

Socius; SoDALis; Amcus; Familiaris; Parti- 
CEPS ; CoNSORS. 1. S o c i i (firom sequi) are bound by 
common interests to act together, as partners, compan- 
ions, etc. ; s o d a 1 e s and s o c i e n ni, like eraZpotj are 
bound only by being pleased with each to the commoci 
enjoyment of life, as comrades and good friends ; 
but sodalis (fix)m ^09, ^^€tb9,) is the more ele- 
vated, sociennus, a more comic expression. S o- 
cius is generally in construction with an objective 
genitive, which names the purpose of -M^he sociatio; 
whereas sodalis only with a subjective genitive, 
which names the other fodalis ; socius perieuli^ culpce, 
but sodalis metis. 2. Sodalisisa good friend, with 
whom one stands in a sociable, that is to say, a calm 
state of intercourse; amicus, a friend, with whom 
one exchanges the sacred feeling of love and respect ; 
familiaris, a confidant, to whom one is bound, as 
one heart and soul, in mirth and sorrow. 3. The s o- 
c i u s r e i is considered in the state of a fellow-labor- 
er or fellow-sufferer ; theparticeps and censors 
as sharers in an enjoyment or in a possession ; the p a r- 
t i c e p 8, because he voluntarily takes a part in a thing, 
in opp. to expers, like fieroxo^ ; the censors, because, 
without co-operating, he is entitled to a share, in opp. 
to exsors. Cic. Balb. 28. Fuit hie multorum illi labo- 
rum socius aliquando; est fortasse nunc nonnullorum 
particeps commodorum. Liv. xxi. 41, and Suet Aug. 
25. The co-regent is socius imperii^ so far as he shares 
in the business of government ; censors^ so far as the 
oflfice is merely honorary, (iv. 208.) 

SocoRDiA, see Ignavia. 

Sodalis, see Socius, 

Solbmnia; Feri^; Diesfbsti; Festa. Solem- 
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n i a mesms fesiiyals, so far as they are solemn or regu- 
larly returning institutions; ferise, so far as they are 
days of rest and recreation ; f e s t a, or, in prose, dies 
f e s t i, so far as they are days of rejoicing, (vi. 339.) 
Solerb; Consubvissb; Ai>solbrb. 1. Sole re 
(from eXetv') ia used of events and of actions j like 
^iXetv, to be used ; whereas conBuevisse only of 
an action J with reference to a person, like ewu^ei/ew, to 
be wont. In Liv, xxxviii. 17, Hsec quibus insolita 
atqne imusta sunt Grseci timeant ! — the word i n s o- 
1 i t u a refers to the frequency of their appearance ; i n- 

u e t u B, to the connection of their ajipearanca with 
the individuality of the subject acting or suffering* 2. 
S 1 e t is used indifferently ; a s s o 1 e t involves praise^ 
and may be resolved into r&cte or rke $olet. (v. 73.) 

SoLERS, see Sapiens, Solicitake, see Lacessere. 

SoLTCiTUDO, aee Cara. 

SoLiTUDO ; V ASTA ; Deserta ; Tesca, S o 1 i t u d o 
denotes the solitude of a placej indifferently or with 
praise ; whereas vaata, deserta, tesca loca, with 
blame ; vas ta loca, as uncultivated waat^Sj in opp. to 
mdta; whereas deserta, as uninhabited dcaertB, in 
opp. to habit at a ; and tesca, or teaqua, (from ta- 
cere,} as lonely placea, where an awful atillnesa reigns, 
in opp* to celebria. (iii, 226.) 

Solum ; Fundus ; Vadum ; FoNDAMEPiTTUM. S o- 

1 u m, fundus, v a d u m, denote the natural ground 
and bottom of a thing; aolumj that of the earth, on 
which one can place a firm foot, in opp. to the mova- 
ble elements au^ and water; fundus (from fodere, 
^v^o?,) that of a vessel, in opp. to the remaining spaco 
in the vesael ; v a d u m (eSo?) ' that of a river, ocean, 
or sea, in opp. to the water, \fhich flows into it, or to 
Btandini^ water ; whereas fundamentum denotes a 
foundation artificially laid, on which a building, etc, 
rests, and which, in addition to the ^olwm, it particularly 
needs* Hence the proverbial phrase j Omriis re^ jam 
in vado e^i; like a swimmer who has reached tlie bot- ' 
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torn of the water: and Largitio fundum non habety like 
the vessel of the Danaides. Cic. Brut. 74. Solum et 
quasi fundamentum oratoris vides. (v. 35.) 

Solum, see TeUus. 

SoMNUs; Sopor; Somnium; Insomnium. 1. Som- 
n u 8 ({Jtti/o?) denotes sleep, as a usual prosaic expres- 
sion ; s p r (xnrap) as a select poetical expression. In 
prose sopor has onlj a causative meaning, a means 
of producing sleep, but not a deep sleep. 2. S o m- 
n i u m denotes a dream, in prose, like ovap ; i n s o m« 
n i u m, in poetry, like kuinrvvov, (v. 278.) 

SoNiTDS, see Fragor. 

Sons, see Culpa. Sopor, see Somnus. 

SoRDES, see jjuturru Sospes, see Salvus. 

Sparsi, see Passu Spatiari, see Ambidare. 

Species, see Figaro, Spectarb, see Videre, 

Spectrum ; Mostellum ; Manes ; Lemures. Spec- 
trum denotes the apparition of a departed spirit, as a 
supernatural appearance ; mostellum (dimin. from 
monstrum) as a horrible apparition ; manes (from 
dfjL€in)vct KCLfyqva^ as the apparition of a good spirit ; 1 e- 
m u r e s, as that of a hobgoblin, (vi. 344.) 

Speculator, see Exphraior. 

Specus; Caverna; Antrum; Spelunca; SPBLiBUM; 
Fovea; Scrobs. 1. Specus and caverna are 
cavities, whether under-ground, or on a level with the 
ground, — consequently^ a species of antrum; spe- 
lunca and s p e 1 8B u m, cavities with a perpendicular 
opening, leading up into a mountain ;scrobs, fovea, 
and favissa, pits with an horizontal opening, leading 
down into the earth. 2. Specus (crTreo?) is a gap, 
with a longish opening ; caverna (from Kvap) a 
hole, with a round opening. 3. Spelunca (jnrriK' 
vy^) is a cavity, in a merely physical relation, with ref- 
erence to its darkness and dread fulness; antrum 
(avrpov) a grotto, as a beautiful object, with reference 
to its romantic appearance and cooling temperature; 
lastly, s p e 1 8B u m (jcm-riXaiov) is used only by the 
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poets, as the abode and lurking-hole of wild* beasts. 4. 
Fovea (from <f>v€cv) is a pit meant to remain open, 
or only covered in order to keep in or to catch a wild 
beast ; s c r o b s, a pit meant to be filled up again, and 
only dug, in order to bury something, the root of a tree, 
for instance, or a corpse, (v. 140.) 

Sperare, see Vereri. 

SpERXKiiE; Contemneke; Debpicerbj Aspernart; 
Recusabe ; Fasttdire ; NEGUaERE. 1. Sptiniima» 
rejicienda, fugienda ut libi dines* Contemnimu^ magnay 
motuerida ut pericula, mortem, Despicimus infra noa 
posita, ut viilgl opiiiiones ; according to LatD^iinus. Or, 
Bpernere, spernari, aspernari [i/cTrepalvetv) 
mean, not to care for a thing, in opp, to appeiare^ eonaa- 
yme^ Cic. Fin* ii* 10, 51. Plant. Mil. iv. !2, 5!^, aoine- 
thinji^ like wjrolBdWeip } whereas contemnere, poeti- 
cally t e m n e r e {from temere) , not to fear a things in opp. 
to timere^ imiuere^ Cic, Fain. vii. 32. Att, ii. 24. Sen. 
Prov^. G, Tac, IL ii. 92, like fiurtKppoveiv ; histly, d e s- 
pice re, dcspectare, not to value a thing, in opp. 
to miipicere^ revereri, admirarL Cic. Off. ii. llj 38> 
Tac. Ann, ii. 43, like 6\vy(ii>p€Lv, 2. Spernere de- 
notes despising, as an inwai^ feeling, synonymously >vith 
parvi pfitare^ neg-lig-ere ; s p e r n a r i, arid the more 
u^ual wcu'd, a s p e r n a r i, as an utterance of that feel- 
ing, synonymously with reeusare^ abnucre^ rejicere^ 
like waving from one. In s p e rn e r e, the notion of 
holding cheap predominates ; inaspernari, that of 
averaiou or rejection. Spernere refers to an object 
whicli is at one's command ; aspernari, to some- 
thing offered to us, or obtruded upon us. 3. Asper- 
nari is confined to the simple avowal of aversion ; 
whereas recusare ineliides the decided deelanition 
of unwilUngnesa. Curt, vi, 6, 7. Principes tupeniafi- 
ies quid em, sed recusaro non ausos Peisicis or nave rat 
vestibus. 4. The spernens tbllows a moral and ra- 
tional aversion, and acts more or leas with a conacious- 
ness of hie grounds for despising anything ; whereas the 
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fastidiens follows a physical and instinctive aver- 
sion, whether it be an innate or temporary antipathy, 
which arises either from an actual loathing, or from what 
appears like it ; lastly, the n e g 1 i g e n s follows the 
suggestion neither of reason, nor yet of instinct and 
feeling, but acts without thought or purpose, (ii. 178.) 

Sphjera, see Globus. Spica, see Culmus. 

Spiritus, see Anima. Spissus, see Augustus. 

Splenderb, see Lucere. Spolia, see Prccda. 

Spoliarb, see Vastare. Spondbrb, see Polliceri. 

Sponsor ; Vas ; Pr^s. Sponsorisa surety in a 
general sense, who guarantees any thing whatever; 
whereas vas and p r ae s are sureties in a court of jus^ 
tice ; V a s (from a€^Xo9) one who gives security for the 
appearance of one or other party in court ; p r 9© s, who 
gives security for a claim of government, (iv. 113.) 

Sponte ; Ultro ; Sua sponte; Voluntatb ; Libbn- 
TER. 1. Sponte (irS^s) means voluntarily; where- 
as u 1 1 r o, in an over-ready manner ; so that sponte 
refers to the mind of the agent, ultro to the thing 
itself. Liv. x. 19. Orare ne collegse auxilium, quod 
acciendum ultro fuerit, sua sponte oblatum spemeretur ; 
and Tac . Hist. iv. 79. Suet Caes. 6. Sponte ace u- 
8 a r e means to accuse of one's own accord ; whereas 
ultro accusare means to obtrude one's self into 
the office of an accuser, when one should be satisfied 
with not being one's self accused ; according to which, 
ultro accusavit may be resolved into the com- 
plete phrase : Haud contentus non accusari ab altero, 
vitro etiam progressus est, ut ipse accusaret alterum, or, 
vitro progressus accusavit alterum. 2. Sponte, from 
choice, is in opp. to casu^ or necessitate^ Colum. ii. 1, 
13. Plin. Ep. V. 14. Tac. Ann. vi. 23 ; whereas sua 
sponte, quite of one's own accord, like avrofuzraxfy 
in opp. to rogatus, provocatus^ or invitatus, Caes. B. 
G. i. 44. Cic. Fam. i. 7. iv. 3. vii. 6. (iii. 103.) 3. 
Sponte and spontaneus, like itaov and kKovaio^^ 
paint the voluntary action as an act of the understand* 
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ing;voluiitate and v o 1 u n t a r i u s, like e&eXoin^/J?, 
as an act of the will, in opp» to invite ; 1 i b e u t e r and 
libera, like aa^vty^^ m an act of feeling, in opp. to 
ifBdio. (iv. 277.) 

SqualoBj see Lxitum, Stagnum, see Lacuna. 

StatiMj see Reperite, Statu A, see Imago, 

Statu ERE, see DesHnare and SisiGre. 

Status, see CotidiHo. 

Stella ; Astrum ; Sidus. Stella (dimin. of d&r^p) 
means anj ooe of the innumerable iudividual stars^ like 
aerr?ip; astrum (dUrrpoi/), any one of the greater 
bright heavenly bodies j the sun, moon, and principal 
stara, with their peculiar names, like oct^z^; aidua 
(eZSos'), a complication of stars, a constellation, and, bj 
affinity of the notion with number and magnitude, a 
great star, like ripm^ relpea, Astrum and s t e i I a 
denote the stars more in a mere physical relatiouj aa 
bright heavenly bodies; s i d u s, more in an astronomi- 
cal and astrological relation, as portentous and influenc- 
ing human affairs* Sen* Helv. 9. Dum ortus siderumy 
occasiis intervallaqucj et causaa investigare velocius 
nseandi vel tardius spectare tot per noctem stellas mi- 
cantes lioeat. (iv. 409,) 

SSxBRCtJS, see Lutunu Stixla, aee Qufta, 

Stimulare, see Fimgtre. StipatoEj see Saidle%, 

Stipes ; Vallus ; Palus ; Sudes. Stipes and 
V a 1 1 u s mean a larger sort of pale or stake, fite a pole 
or the stem of a tree, which must bo driven into the 
earth with a rammer ; stipes serves for various uses, 
in war and upon other occasions; vallus (the dimin, 
of (Tvapo^ ?) is chiefly used as a palisade ; whereas p a- 
1 u s and su d e s mean a smaller sort of stakCj wbich may 
be driven into the earth in the ordinary way ; palus 
(from paDgero) serves for various uses, as a hedge-stake, 
etc., and especially for fastening any thing to it; Sli- 
des (from 5^o^ ?) is also used, on account of its spike, 
for a palisade, a lance, a javelin, (iv. 324.) 

Stipula, see Culmus. 
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SrmiA, see ChUa, 

Stirps; Gbnus; Gens; Prosapia; Posteritas; 
Progenies ; Proles ; Scboles. 1. S t i r p s, g e- 
n u 8, and gens, denote the race usually in an ascend- 
ing line, as abstract and collectiye terms, for majores ; 
wbereasprosapia, progenies, propago, pro- 
le s, suboles, in a descending line, as abstract 
and collective terms for posteri. 2. Prosapiaisan 
antiquated solenm expression, and onlj to be used of 
ancient noble families, Gic. Uniy. 11. QuintiL i. 6, 40 ; 

{)osteritas, the usual prossdc, progenies, ase> 
ect, elevated expression, Gic. Rep. ii. 22 ; proles 
and suboles, poetical expressions, Cic. Or. iii. 38 ; 
proles denotes children, as fruits destined, as a 
younger race, to exist with their parents ; suboles, 
as an aftei^growth, destined to supply the place of the 
generation tiiat is dying off. 3. U e n s (^^everrj) is a 
political, genus (761/09), a natural race. Gens con- 
sists of families, whom the founder of states has united 
into a community or complex family ; genus consists 
of species and individuals, that by their common prop- 
erties belong to one and the same class of beings, (v. 
307). 

Stirps ; Trunous. Stirps (<rr€/>i^09) denotes 
the stock as the animating and supporting principal 
part of a tree, in opp. to the branches and leaves, as 
growing from it and dependent upon it ; t r u n c u s, the 
naked, dry part of the tree, in opp. to the branches and 
leaves, and even to the top itself, as its ornament ; in 
short, so &r as it answers to the trunk of the human 
body. (iv. 322.) 

Stolidus, see 8tupidu9. 

Stolo, see Rami. 

Stomachari, see Succensere. 

Strabo ; PiBTUS. S t r a b (^arpafiosi) means, one 
who squints from nature, or sickness, or bad habit; 
whereas p se t u s, one who squints designedly and wag- 
gishly, (vi. 350.) 
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Strages, see Ruina. Strenuitas, see Severiias. 

Strepidus, see Fragor. Strues, see Acervus, 

Studium; Benevolentia ; Favor; Gratia. 1. 
S t u d i u m is usually the attachment and dependent 
feeling of the lower towards the higher, of the sol* 
dier towards the general, of the subject towards the 
niler, of the scholar towards the teacher, of the indi- 
vidual towards his party; whereaa favor is the love 
and favor of the higher towards the lower, of the pub- 
lic towards the player, of the people towards the candi- 
date, of the judge towards one of the parties, etc. ; 
lastly, benevolentia is love and good- will towards 
one of equal rank. In Cic, Rose* Com* 10, Quod 
Btudium et quern favor em so cum in ecenam attulit Pan- 
UTgus ? the public is first considered as an autlitor, then 
as a judge of the player, Orat. i. 21* Ego qui iu cen- 
sus essem studio utriusque ve strum, Crassi vero ctiam 
amore* 2, Studium, favor, aod bene vole n- 
t i a, denote a temporary afiection, occasioned by and 
contracted from external circumstances, — consequently, 
of a quieter, or entirely latent sort ; whereas amor 
is love deeply rooted in the soulj bordering on paa- 
sion. Cic* Fam. i. 9. Nihil est quod studio et be- 
nevolentia vel potius amove effici non possit, Att. v^ 
10. Amor en homtnum in te, et in nos quEedam henemUn- 
tia. S, Fav or is, subjectively, the favor which a pci^son 
entertains towards another, in opp. almost to irtvideutia^ 
whereas g r a t i a is, objectively, the favor in which a 
person stands with another, in opp. to invidia, (iv. lOti.) 

Stupidus ; Beutus ; Bardus ; Stultds ; Fatuos ; 
Stolid 0S, Stupidus, hrutus, and b a r d u g, de- 
note a merely negative quality ^ want of intellect ; s t u- 
p i d u s (fi-om Tu^, ra^iv) , that of a human being who 
comprehends witli difficulty, as dull-witted, like avaitT'^ 
^7}To^ ; b r u t u s (^^avpcoTo^y, that of beasts, and of 
men wbo^e organization is like that of beasts, who com- 
prehend nothing, as without reason, like ffkd^ ; b a r- 
duB, who comprehends slowly, as without talent, like 
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fipaBv^:; whereas stultus, fatuus, and stoli- 
d u s, denote a positiye quality of the mind, which has 
false notions and a perverse judgment ; stultus (from 
riXKcOy ardXXMj aTdK6<ppcDv)y a want of practical wis- 
dom, as folly, like /juopo^y in opp. to prudena ; f a t u u s, 
a want of sesthetical judgment, as silliness ; s t o 1 i d u s, 
a want of reasonable moderation, as brutality. Liv. 
zxv. 19. Id non promissum mag^ stolide quam 9tuUe 
ereditum. (iv. 229.) r 

Sua VIS ; Dulcis. S u a v i s (^iJ?) denotes, like lySv?, 
a pleasant odor, and, figuratively that which gives a 
eahn pleasure ; dulcis, like jKukv^^ a pleasant flavor, 
and, figuratively, that which gives a lively pleasure ; 
hence dulcis is a stronger expression than suavisy in 
Plin. Ep. V. 8, 10. Haec vel maxima vi, amaritudine, 
ifistantia ; ilia tractu et mavitate^ atque etiam didcedine 
placet. Plin. H. N. xv. 27. Didee, et pingue, et suave. 
(iii. 256.) 

SuAViuM, see Osculuin. Subito, see Rgpente. 

SuBLiMB, s. Aer and Alius, Suboles, see tStirps. 

Succensbrb; Irasci; Indignari; Stomachari. 
Succensere and SBgre, graviter, moleste, 
diffici liter ferre, totake any thing ill, denote a 
liilent, irasci, indignari, and stomachari, 
a loud disfdeasure ; i r a, anger, has the character of a 
passion, inasmuch as it thirsts after vengeance ; i n d i g- 
n a t i 0, indignation, that of an awakened or excited 
moral feeling, inasmuch as it expresses with energy its 
disapprobation or contempt ; stomachatio, a fit of 
passion, that of a choleric temperament, inasmuch as it 
suffers the bile to overflow, and gives vent to its irrita* 
bility by blustering and brawling. The i r a t u s makes 
his appearance as an enemy, and excites fear ; the i n- 
dignabundus, as a judge, and inspires awe ; the 
stomachans, asa hypochondriac, and is a subject 
for comedy, (v. 119.) 

SuDES, see Fastis and Stipes. 
' SuFFRAGiUM, SCO SentenUa. 
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SuTFUQiUM, see Peirfiiga, Sulcus, see Form* 
SuMERE ; Caperb ; Prkeenbere ; Accipere \ Ex- 
cipere; Regipere; SuscrPERs; Recuperare, 1. 
S u m e r (sub-imere) means to take up any thing, in 
order to use it, like aipeof ; c a p e r e (from fcdTrreipy 
to ]ay hold on any thing, in order to posseaa it, like Xa- 
'^eltf ; lastly prehenderejpreehendere (from x^^ 
Sdveiv) to lay hold on any thing> in order, in a mere 
physical sense, to have it in one's' hand. Cic. PhiL xn. 
7. Saga mmipBimuSy arma cepimus, 2, Accipcre 
means to take any tiding offeredj with ivillingnesSj S^- 
ea^ai ; e x o i p e r e, to intercepfcj or catch any thing 
that is escaping, vTroM^ea^at ; recipere, to take 
ariy thing that wants protection, with a generous 
feeling ; suBcipere, to undertake, or tajke upon 
one's self any thing burdensome, with self-deniah The 
a c c i p i e n B usually takes in hia hand ; the e x c i p i- 
e n s, in his arms ; the r e c i p i e n b, in hia bosom ; the 
B u s c i p i e n s, on bis arm or back, 3. Recipere 
me ana to receive again, without taking pams ; whereas 
recuperare, to regain hj one^a own exertion* Liv. 
xiii. 53, urbem r&cipit^ by merely taking possession ; 
comp< with xxvip 39, urbe recuperata^ by conquest- (it. 

SuMMus ; SupREMCS. S u m m u 3 (superl. of sub) 
denotes the uppermoat^ indifferently, and with mere lo- 
cal reference, like atcpo^j in opp» to imiis* Rhet, ad Her* 
iii. 18. Cie. Roac, Com. 7. Yell. P. ii. 2. Tac. H. iv. 
47 ; whereas supremusisa poetical and solemn ex- 
pression, with the accessory notion of elevation^ like 
vwaro^^ almost in opp, to htfimus. (iv, 357.) 

Sltmptus ; Impeks^, S u m p t u a moana expense, 
so far as it diminishes wealth and capital, allied to prod- 
igality ; i m p e n a aj, so far as it serves to the attain- 
ment of an object, allied to sacrifice* (vi. 357*) 

Superare, see Vmcere, 

SupERBiA ; Arkogant^ia ; Fastus ; Insolejitia. 
S u p e r b i a, from self-sufficiency, thinks others be- 
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neath itself, and considers them only as to the inferior- 
ity of their endowments ; pride, in opp. to humility ; 
arrogantia would make others, who owe it no hom- 
age, sensible of its endowments or privileges, in opp. to 
modesty; fastus (from <77ra?yai/?) pushes men from 
itself, as unworthy to stand in connection with it, as a 
presumptuous, in opp. to a sober, unassuming disposi- 
tion ; insolentia (from salire, insilire,) misemploys 
its superiority, in a rude manner, to the humilisition of 
the weaker, as insolence, in opp. to humanity and mag- 
nanimity. The superbus would outshine others; 
the arrogans would encroach upon them ; the fa s- 
tosus despises them; the insolens insults them. 
(iv. 187.) 

SuPERESSE, see Restore. 

SuppLEMBNTUM, SCO Complementum. 

SuppLiCARE, see Rogare. Supremus, see Summus. 

SuRCULUS, see Rami. Surripere, see Demere, 

Sus ; Vbrres ; Scropa ; Porous. S u s (5?, <n)9,) 
is the most general name for swine, and that which is 
used by natural historians, like ^; verres, scrofa, 
p r c u s, are economical names ; verres (from e/o- 
cn;?), a boar-pig; scrofa (7/w>/Lt^a9), a sow kept for 
breeding ; p o r c u s (7r6/)/co9), a young pig, like xot/)o9. 
With s u s is associated the accessory notion of filthi- 
ness ; with p o r c u s, that of fatness, (v. 835.) 

SusciPBRE, see Sumere. Suspicbre, see Vereri. 

SuspiRARB ; Gbmerb. Suspirare, to sigh, is a 
deep drawing of the breath and then forcible emission 
of it, as the immediate consequence of an afflicted 
heart ; whereas g e m e r e {yifieiv)^ to groan, is more 
of a voluntary act, in order to give vent to the afflicted 
heart ; hence suspiriumis more an expression of un- 
easiness and distress, g e m i t u s of actual pain. Cic. 
Att. ii. 21. Cum diu occulte auspiraasent ; postea jam 
gemere^ ad extremum vero loqui omnes et clamare coe- 
perunt. (v. 244.) 

SusTiNBRB, SusTENTARB, SCO Ferve. 
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Tabehna, see I>everiorium. Tabula, see Axes. 

Taoere, Taciturn us j see SlUre^ 

T.EDA, see Fax, TiEDET, see FigeL 

T^TER, see Teler. Talea, see RamL 

Talio, see Vindicta, Tardare^ aee Mmiere. 

Tardus ; Lentus. Tardus denotes slowncsSj with 
reference to the great length of tune spent, in opp, to 
eitius^ Sail Cat. 5 ; \vhereas 1 e n t u s, with reference 
to quietness of motion, in opp, to acer^ etc. Quintil* 
iz. 4. (iv. 218.) 

Tellus j Terra j Solum ; Humus. T e 1 1 u s de- 
notes the earth as a whole, as the centre of the uni* 
verse, as a goddess, in opp. to other bodies in the uni- 
Tcrso, or other divinities, Hke Tala^ Trf ; whereas t e r- 
r a {Tipa-Q}, torreo,) as matter and one of the elements 
in opp. to the other elements, like jomi^ yfj ; sohtm 
^oXov) as a solid clement, in opp. especially to water, 
like TriSov ; lastly, h ti m u s {^cav^ -^a^l)^ as the 
lowest part of the visible world, in opp. to the sky, like 
^j^iav. Hence the derivative terrenusiain opp. to 
igneim; a o I i d u s is in opp* to jimdm; lastly, h u- 
mills, in opp, to subUmts. (i, 1 7B.) 

Temetum, see J^num. Tempe ratio, aee 3IodttB. 

Tempestas, see VmtiiB. 

Templuji ; Fanum \ Delubrum ; .SIdes ; SACELLtiM. 
1, Templum, fanum, and delubrum, denote 
properly the temple, together with the consecrated envi- 
rons, like hpov ; whereas eg d e s, the building only, 
like vao^ \ lastly, saoellum, a consecrated place 
without the building, with merely an altar. 2. In a 
narrower sense, templum denotes a great temple 
of one of the principal gods; whereas fanum and 
delubrum, a smaller temple of an inferior god, or 
of a hero J etc^ 
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Tempus, see Dies. Tbmulentus, see Mrietas. 

TENBBKas, see Obscurum. 

Tenere; Habere; Possiderb. Tenere (from 
reivecv) means, to have anything fast in one's hand, and 
in physical possessicm ; habere (from o^ew) to have 
in one's power, and in effective possession ;possidere 
(from TTor/and sedere) to have, as one's own property, and 
in legal possession, Plin. Ep. i. 16. Tenet, habet, pos- 
sidet. (vi. 366.) 

Tbntare; Expbriri; Periclitari; Pbriculum; 
DiscRiMBN. 1. Tentare means, to make an exper- 
iment, in order to form a judgment of something, from 
a desire of knowledge, and with activity ; pericli- 
tari, with courage and contempt of the danger asso- 
ciated with the experiment; experiri, merely to 
learn something by actual experiment. 2. P e r i c u- 
1 u m denotes danger, as occupying duration of time ; 
discrime n, as a point of time, as the critical mo- 
ment and the culminating point ot periculum, Liv. vi. 
17. In ipso discrimine pericuK destituai (v. 263.) 

Tenuis, see JSxilis. Tererb, see Lcevis. 

Tergum, see Bormm, 

Tergus ; Cutis ; Pbllis ; Vellus. T e r g u s and 
cutis denote the outermost covering of the flesh, as 
merely bare skin ; tergus (from arop'xa^ccvy to en- 
close), the coarse skin of an animal, which covers the 
soft and eatable flesh, like Bipfia ; cutis (/n>ro9), the 
finer skin of human bemgs, which protects the sensitive 
flesh like xp^ 5 whereas p e 1 1 i s and vellus denote 
the flesh together with a covering ; p e 1 1 i s (from pal- 
la) more bristly, consisting of pUi, like Sopd ; vellus 
(from elXap ? or villus ?), more woolly, consisting of vil- 
li^ like /LiaXX69. Men have cutis ; elephants, snakes, etc. 
tergora ; lions, goats, dogs, etc., peUes ; sheep, vellera. 
Juven. X. 192. Deformem fro cvte pellem. (v. 17.) 

Tfrmes, see Rami. 

Terminarb, Terminus, see Finire^ Finis. 

Teter ; FcEDUs ; Turpis ; Deformis. T e t e r, t s&- 
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t e r (^ajapTTipa^') ia the uglinesa which disturbs the 
feelmg of seeuritjj and excites fear or shudderingj like 
hideous, shocking, ^otrvpo^^ fcBduB (i|rot&oi?)j that 
which offends iiatui-al feeUngs, and excitea loathing and 
a version J hke fitapo^ ; t u r p i a (from torpere) that 
which offends the moral feeling, or sense of decency, 
and excites disapprobation or contempt, in opp* to hones- 
tu8^ ghriosus^ Uke alfr)(p6^ ; d^sformia, that which 
offends the finer sensations, and excites dishke, in opp. 
ibformosuSj hke Bvct^l&t}^, Cic- Off. i. 34. Luxuria 
cum omni letate hirpt^^ turn senectuti foedi&idma est. 
Kep- ii. 26- Tjrannus quo neque teirim neque fwdiiLS 
* • . asimal ullum cogitan potest. Yatin. 3. Quan- 
quara sia omni diritate teterrimus. Veil. Pat. ii. 69. 
In Vatinio dtformitm corporis cum turpitudine certabat 
ingenii. (v< 111.) 

Tesca, see SoHtudo. TetricijS, see Ati&terus. 

TiOHUM, see Trabes, 

Tim ERE, Timor J see Vereri. 

TiTUCARE, see Labare. Tolerarb, see Ferre, 

ToRMBKTUM, 8, Cruciatm. Torquere, see Vartere* 

Torribcs, see Aiidus. ToRVt'S, see Atrox. 

ToTUS, see Qimqm. 

ToxicuM ; Venexum ; Virus, T o x i c u m (from 
taxus) denotes poisoo, aa a mere term in natural history, 
without accessory reference ; v e n e n u m, as an artifi- 
cial poison.^ of a sweet and tempting flavor ; virus 
(etap, ui<?), as a noxious and distasteful juice or drink. 
Liv. ii. 52, Tribmii plobem agitare sno venmio^ agraria 
lege ; comp. with Cic. Lael. 23* Evomat virim acerbi ta- 
lis su^. (v. 355.) 

Trabes ; TiqnuMp Trabee, traba (jpa<j>7}^) 
denotes a longer and narrower beam, like a pole ; t i g- 
B u m, a shorter and thicker beam, Uke a block. A raft 
consists of trabes J not of tig^na ; where aa the wood* 
work of a building, which, as a pillar, is destined to sup- 
port something, is composed of ti^na^ not of tmhs^ by 
which the cross-be ama only are denoted, Cses* B. Civ, 
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ii. 9. Supra eum locum duo tigna transversa mjecerunt, 
quibus suspenderent earn oontignationem supraque ea 
tigna directo transversas trahes injecerunt easque axi- 
bus religaverunt. (v. 290.) 

Tractus, see Loom. Tragulum, see Misdle. 

Trames, see Iter. Tranquillus, see Quidm. 

Trans; Uls; Ultra. Trans and Uls, like 
iripav, in opp. to a«, denote, on the other gide, with the 
character of unaccented prepositions, as a mere geo- 
metrical designation of place, like super; trans 
{Tpav€<;) is the usual, uls the antiquated and obsolete 
expression ; whereas ultra (comparative from oUus, 
ille), like iripa, in opp. to citra, with emphasis and dis- 
tinction of the relative distance of that which lies on 
the other side, like supra. The separation denoted by 
ultra is merely that of a boundary ; the separation 
denoted by t r a n s, that of an obstruction. Tac. Germ. 
29. Protulit magnitude populi Romani ultra Rhenum wZ- 
traque veteres terminos imperii reverentiam . . . Non 
numeraverim inter Germaniae populos, quanquam trans 
Rhenum Danubiumque considerint, eos, qui decumates 
agros exercent. Eutrop. vii. 9. Liv. xxii. 43. Tac. 
Ann. xvi. 17. (iii. 109.) 

Transfuga, see Perfuga. 

Transversus ; Obliquus. Transversum means, 
that which crosses a straight line at right angles, like 
across ; o b 1 i q u u m, that which is not perpendicular 
to a straight line, but forms with it unequal angles, the 
one acute, the other obtuse, like awry or slanting, (vi. 
375.) 

Tribuere, see Impertire. Tristitia, see Dohr. 

Troicus, Troius, see Achivi. 

Trucidarb, 8. Interficere. Truculentus, s. Atrox. 

Trudis, see Fastis, Truncare, see Mutilare. 

Truncus, see Stirps, Trux, see Atrox. 

Tueri ; Defendere. T u e r i (from aroxd^ea'^aL) 
supposes only possible danger, as to protect, in opp. to 
negligere, Cic. Fin. iv. 14 ; defendere, an actual 
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attaclc, as to defend, in opp. ta deserve. Hence thoae 
that are under age Imve ivtores. ; those that are accused, 
deferiiiores. The tuen^ shows more of carefulness and 
love, as Beekin|5 to prevent danger ; the difmdfiiig^ 
mor« of spirit and strength, aa resisting danger* (iv. 
307.) 

Ttjmere, see Tiirgere, 

Tumulus, see CoUis. 

TuRBA, see Caterva, 

Tiling; TuMULTUS ; Sebitio ; Secessto ; Deficerb; 
^ DKBcrscERE* T u r h Ee and t u m u 1 1 u s denote the 
'civil broila of public life; turb^ {Tvp/Bvi} interrup- 
tions of public order; tumult us (from tumere) of 
the public peace ; whereas g e d i t i o and s e c e s- 
B i o are political commotions, in consefjuence of decided, 
evident difTereiices of opinion, and of conflicting prin- 
ciples ; eeditio (from se and ire) when concord 
13 first disturbed, and the parties as jet contend with 
words onlj ; s e c e s s i o, when the prospect of recon- 
ciliation is already given up, and the parties either 
Btand opposite each other, ready to come to blows, or^ 
at least, have broken off all connection with each other, 
2. The s e d i t i o s i and s e c e d e n t e b are citizens 
and members of a free community, and only suspend 
public concord; whereas the defieientea and d e a- 
ciscentes break a compact^ becavise, either as sub- 
jected states they rebel, or aa allies fall off; dofi- 
c e r e, as the most general expression, represents the 
falling off^ in a moral point of view, as a treacherous, 
fickle, cowardly desertion ; d e a c i s c e r e (from scin- 
dere) in a political point of vieWj as an alteration in the 
constitution and political system, (y. 363*) 
Turbo, see Ventm, 

TuRGERE ; TuMEBE, T u r g 6 T 6 (rpcvyftv) denotes 
being swoln, with reference to actual corpulency and 
fulness, like irwapyai^ atfipt/ydp ; whereas tumere 
(from ^TOfKpo^) with reference to concealed nothingness 
and emf tmess, like olBdv. Hence sails arc called tur- 
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gida^ inasmuch as the wind, which swells them out, is 
something, and actually fills them ; and tumida, inas- 
much as it is merely air, consequently nothing, and only 
seems to fill them. (iv. 191.) 

TuRio, see Jtami. 

TuRPis, see Teter, 

Tutus ; Securus ; Incuriosus. 1. Tutus denotes 
Bafety objectively, he who actually is safe, like aa^a\']]<;; 
securus (sine cura) subjectively, he who thinks him- 
self safe ; hence t u t u s is used for provident, with ref- 
erence to foresight ; securus is used as a softer ex-; 
J)ression, for improvident, with reference to the want of 
bresight. Sen. Ep. 97. Tata scelera esse possunt, 
secura non possunt : and 105. The substantive securi" 
ias^ however, must be used to supply the want of a sim- 
ilar substantive from tutus. 2. Securus, securi- 
t a s, denote freedom from care and anxiety merely as 
a state of mind, like dfiipt.fjbvo<;, in opp. to soUicituSy 
Tac. Hist. iv. 58 ; whereas incuriosus, incuri a, 
denote the want of carefulness and attention, with a 
practical reference, like heedless, oX^q)/309, in opp. to 
cura. Sen. Ep. 100. Fabianus non erat negligens in 
oratione, sed securus. (iii. 120.) 



Uber, see Foeeundus and Mamma. 

Udus ; UviDus ; Humidus ; Aquosus ; Madidus. 1. 
Uvidum and udum (vd^, vadum, from uo), uveo) de- 
note, like vyp6v,the wetness which consists entirely of wa- 
ter or other fluid particles, whether actually, apparently, 
or only by hyperbole, humor e const ans; whereas h u m i- 
d u m and humectum (from %i//ao9) is the wetness 
which is caused by water soaking through, humor e mix- 
tum. Senec. N. Q. ii. 25. Dicis nubes attritas edere 
ignem cum sint humidce^ imo ndoe. Hence is udus 
(in opp. to sudus and solidus) used by TertuUian as sy- 
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Bonymous with aquanus ; whereas humidm (in opp, to 
andus) ia synonymous with aquoma^ only that by atpwHus 
13 meant a separation and juxta-position of wet and dry j 
by humiduSj a mixture and association of wet and dry ; 
hence pratum aquo^um means a meadow with ponds and 
puddles ; pratum himidumy a meadow soaked with wator, 
2* U d u s 13 only a contracted form of uvidus ; h u- 
m e c t u s 13 distinguished from hvmidus only as a sort 
of participle* Pacuv. ap, Varr. Terra exhalabat auro- 
ram Immidam^ hnmeciam, 3. llumidusjhumens^ 
refer J like moist, to the inward quality of a body ; 
whereas madiJuSimadeiis, like fMvhdKio^ and drip- 
ping, only to the exterior and surface of a body^ in opp< 
to siccus. Cic. Phil. xiv. 3, Imbuti sanguine gkdii 
legionum exercituumque nostrorum, vel madefacii po* 
tins duohus consulum, tertio Caesaris proelio ; for i m- 
b u e r e, as the causative of imbiber e^ refers to a hum" 
ectatiOj a moisture of the inner part j madefieri, 
to a redt/ndutiOy the cause of which liea in this, that the 
inner part is so over-fuil, that nothing further can bs 
forced into it, (ii. 12*) ^ 

Ulcus, see Vulnus. Uligo, see Lacuna. 

Ulnta ; Lacertus ; Brachicm ; Cubitus. Ulna 
(wKivTj) is the whole arm, from the shoulder to the hand, 
which serves as a measure, an ell ; 1 a c e r t u s (oKfo^) 
the upper arm ; b r a c h i u m {^po^iov^ jBpaxlx^p)^ 
the under-arm ; cubitus, the bending between the 
two, the elbow- (vi* 383,) 

Uls, Ultba, see l^ans, Ultimus, see Exlrefmis, 

Ultio, s. Viiuiicta. Ultro, s. Pmterea and Sponle* 

Umbkosus, see Obscnrus, 

Una ; Simul- Una means together, at the same 
place, like opLov ; whereas sirnul (o/iaX^?) at once, al; 
the same time or moment, like afia^ 

Unctus, see Belibatm, UncuSj see Cvrmts* 

UndAj see Aqua. Unfcus, goo Eminent, 

Uni VERSUS J Ukusquisque, see Quisfftie. 

Usque J see Semper. Usura, see Ftrnm. 
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UsuRPARE, see Utu 

Uterquk ; Ambo ; Utkrvis ; Uterlibbt. 1. U t e r- 
q u e denotes ^ both/ as two unities, like i/cdrepo*: ; a m- 
b 0, as the halves of a piur, like ifufxo. Cic. Fin. ii. 7. 
Hie, qui tUramque probat, ambobtis debuit uti. Orat 
6, 21. Terent. Ad. L 2, 50. Guremus sequam ider- 
que partem ; tu alterum, ego alteram ; nam ambos 
curare propemodum reposcere ilium est quern dedisti. 
Plin. Pan. 90, 4. Veil. P. ii. 66. This diflFerence is 
palpable from Cic. Mur. 18, 37. Du» res vehementer 
in prsetura desideratae sunt, quae ambce in consulatu 
Murense profuerant .... Horam utrumque ei fortuna 
ad consulatus petitionem reservavit And Orat. iii. 26. 
A quibus utrisque submittitur aliquid. 2. Uterque 
and a m b o are copulative, and may be resolved into 
uniis et alter y and have their predicate actually in com- 
mon ; whereas u t e r v i s and uterlibet are disjunc- 
tive, and may bo resolved into unus vel alter ^ and have 
their predicate in common only by possibility. Ter. Andr. 
prol. 10. Qui tUramvis recte norit, ambos noverit. (iv. 
849.) 

Uti ; Usurparb ; Frui ; Frunisci. U t i and 
usurpare denote the mere act of using, by which a 
person turns a thing to his advantage ; but u t i (from 
ot(o) a permanent use ; usurpare (usui rapere) a 
single act of using; whereas frui and the antiquated 
word f r u n i s c i (from ^povelv)^ the pleasant feeling 
of this use, as to enjoy ; f r u i is the primitive, f r u n- 
i s c i the inchoative of the verb. Sen. Vit. B. 10. Tu 
voluptate/rwm^ , ego vtor. Flor. ii. 6. Hannibal cum 
victoria posset uti^ frui maluit. Cic. Rose. Am. 45, 
131. Commoda, quibus utimurj lucem, qua fruimur, 
spiritumque, quem ducimus, a Deo nobis dan. Cic. Cat. 
iii. 2, 5. Quorum opera . . . assidue tUor; comp. with 
Fin. ii. 35, 118. In ea, quam saepe usurpabas, tranquil- 
litate degere omnem vitam. Cic. Orat. 51, 169. Post 
inventa conclusio est, qua credo uauros ve teres illos 
fuisse, si jam nota et usurpata res esset. (iii. 134.) 
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Utique, Bee Plane, UvidtjSj see UBua. 

Uxor J see F^emma* 



Vaoaeb ; Otiart \ Febiaht \ Cessabe ; TTihil 
AGEBE, V a c a r e (from ^xa ? meaua to have one*s 
time free, in opp, to oecupalio, which compels one to 
work ; o t i a r i (from avato^, atJr^u?), to he at leisure, 
in oppp to nfgotia^ which obli^^e one to work ; f e r i a r 1^ 
to enjoy a holiday, in opp, to working all day ; c e s- 
B a r e (from cedere ?) or from tcc^itjeiv ?), to make a 
half-holiday, and eiijoj a short cessation, in opp, to pre- 
vious activity ; nihil a g e r e, to do nothing, in opp, 
to activity io general, (vi. 388.) 

Vacillarb, see Lobar e* Vacuus, see luanis, 

Vaderb, see Ire, VaduMj see Solum. 

Vafeh, see Astutus, Vagari^ see Jirrare, 

Valhe, see Perqimm, Vale, see Ave. 

VA^E^'s, see Sahis. Valbre, see Posse. 

Valetudo see ^Sger. 

Validus } Firm us ; Robustus- 1. V a 1 i d u s 
(from qXo?, oijXu?) , means strong, in an active sense, aa 
able to perform something, in opp. to imheciilis^ Cic- 
Fara. vii. 1* Plin. H. N, xiv. 21, like cr^euapo^; 
whereas fi r m n s and r o b u s t u a, in a passive sense, 
as able to endure ; fi rm n m (from <j>pd^atj ^dpyvVfJLi)^ 
eti-ong from an immovable position, and, consequently, 
B ted fast, in opp, to labatiSj vaciflans^ and, for want of 
a corresponding adjective, to imbecUkis^ Cic, Fam. ijc. 
16. Sail, Jug, 10. ^ QuintU. v. 10, 49, like ^i^aLo^ ; 
robustum {from ippdtT^ai) through its compact nat- 
ure, and its impenetrable and, consequently, durable 
materials, nearly in opp. to ienentm^ like pmpLoXio^ 
and ltr^vpQ<i. 2> Imbocillitas denotes generally a 
mental, i n fi r m i t a s, a bodily weakness, according to 
Cic. Fin* Y» 45, In infirma setatCj imheciUaqm mente: 
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both are sometimes used in a mental sense, in which 
case imbecillitas denotes a natural weakness of 
the head or heart, a want of talent or of spirit ; whereas ; 
infirmitas, a moral weakness of character, fickleness and 
uncertainty, for example : Caes. B. G. vii. 77. Nolite 
stultitia ac temeritate vestra aut imbecillitate animi om- 
nem Galliam prostemere ; comp. with iv. 6. Caesar in^ 
firmitatem Gallorum veritus, quod sunt in consiliis capi- 
endis mobiles et rebus plerumque novis student. Or, 
Cic. Divin. ii. 60, with Fam. xv. 1. Or, Tac. Ann. iv. 8, 
with Hist. i. 9. (iv. 164.) 

Vallum, see Agger. Vallus, see Stipes. 

Yklvm^ see Ostium. 

Varius ; DivERSus ; Contrarius ; Versicolor ; 
Variegarb. 1. Varium (from al6\o<;') means, pos- 
sessing differences in its own texture, varied ; whereas 
diver sum, differing from something else, distinct. 
Catull. 47, 10. Quos longe simul a domo profectos di- 
verse varice viae reportant ; that is, whom various ways, 
in an entirely different direction, bring home. Tac. 
Hist. i. 25. Otho postquam vario sermone callidos et 
audaces cognovit pretio et promissis onerat . . . Sus- 
penses caeterorum ammos diversis artibus (namely, spe 
et metu) stimulant. 2. The d i v e r s a will have noth- 
ing in common, and go different or even opposite ways 
from each other ; whereas the contraria confront 
and stand directly opporite to each other. Hence the 
following climax in Cic. Divin. ii. 26, 65. Diversas 
aut etiam contrarias. Veil. Pat. ii. 75. Diversa prae- 
sentibus et contraria exspectatis sperare. Quia til. v. 
10, 26. 3. V a r i u m denotes variegated, as exhibit- 
ing different colors at the same time, like ttoiklXov; 
whereas versicolor, that which changes its color, 
according to the light in which it is held, like aloXjov, 
Propert. iii. 13, 32. Aut variant plumae versicoloris 
avem. Pliny is describing two different properties, 
xxxvii. 10, when he describes the stone Mithrax, as at\, 
the same time multicolor and contra solem varie rc- 
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ftflg-vns^ 4. Variare means to giyo a varied ap- 
pearance in general ; v a r 3 c ^ a r e^ to ^ive a varied 
appearance, es}>ecially hy different colors* (^iii. 2Gy.) 

Yas^j see Spoti^ur, 

Vasta, see iSoiiftfdo. 

Yabtarr ; PoFULAui ; Diripekb ; Agere ferre j 
ExpiLAKE ; SroLiABE ; P^cuLAUT. 1. Y a s t a r 
(from uiitns ?) means to lay waste, from rage ov from 
policy to destroy the property of an enemy, like Wp- 
^eii/j TTop^^dp ; wlK^reag p o p u 1 a r i, d i r i p e r e, and 
a g e r e f e r r e, to jiluiider for one's own use ; p o p- 
ulari, on a great scale, for example, to lay T^asto all 
the eropsj and drive off the herds; diriperc, on a 
email scale, to break into the houses, and hreak open 
the closets; agere ferrc includes both mcamngSj 
like ayetv Kal tjyEpetv. 2, S p o 1 i a r e and popular! 
mean to plunder, in a state of open Tvariare ; vvhereaa 
expilare and peculari, depecularij in a 
state of peace ; expilare (T^iXooj) by open force ; 
peculari (dimin. of -rreKcd) by fraud, and by se- 
cretly purloimng the property of the state, Cic. Pa'- 
rad, vi. 1, Si socios spoUas^ asrarium eaipilm, (i\\ ^30.^ 

Vate^, see Canere. 

YaticinaeIj see IHvlnare and HaHolari. 

Yecous, see Aimm. Yegetus, see \n>gem, 

Vkokmek?, see Acer. 

Yelle; Optakkj Expetere; CrrpEKE ; Aveue; ■ 
Gestike, If V e 1 1 e, b t a r e, and expetere, are 
acts of calm reason and self-determination; whereas 
c u p e r e, a v e r e, and g e s t i r e, acts of excited 
feeling and of passion, Senec, Ep. 116» Cum tibi 
cupere interdkero, velle permittam. 2> Voile (jeKuv) 
means to wishj and co-operate towards the realiza- 
tion of one's wish, like ^eXctj' and /SouAeo-^at ; o j:- 
tare (from tto^w) to wish, and leave the realization 
of one's wish to others, or to fate, hke 7ro!^€ty ; e x p e- 
t e re, to wish, and apply to others for the rcalizatioa 
of one's wish, like opky£(T^ai. Sen. Ep. 95. Saepe 
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aliad volumuB^ aliud optamus. Cic. Off. i. 20. Nihil 
nisi quod honestum sit homines aut admirari aut optare 
ant exfeiere oportet 3. C u p e r e {Konrruv) denotes 
a vehement, passionate desire ; g e s t i r e ( yiy^eo/), a 
Uvely desire, showing itself by gestures ; a v e r o 
(from yalv€Lv^ X^)> ^^ impatient, hasty desire. 
C u p i a u s means, being eagerly desirous of something, 
like em^fi&v ;gestiens, rejoicing in anticipation of 
something, like xpifyav ? a v i d u s, being greedy after 
something. Cic. Sen. 8. Grsecas literas sic arnde 
arripui, quasi diutumam sitim explere cupiens ; comp. 
with Att. ii. 18. Intellexi quam suspense animo et soUic- 
ito scire avere9y quid esset novi. And, iv. 11. Perge 
reliqua ; gettio scire ista omnia, (v. 57.) 

Vbllus, see Tergm. 

Yelox, see CiiM. 

Vendbrb ; Vbnundarb ; Mancipare. V e n d e r e 
and yenundare denote the selling of any thmg as 
a mercantile act ; but invendere (JlvoZovvoC) the 
disposing of the thing is the principal notion, the price 
merely secondary, in opp. to emere, like airoto(fh(u ; in 
yenundare, the previous having for sale, or offering 
for sale, is the principal notion, as in TnirpaxrKeiv^ irwK- 
elv, aireymohJav ; whereas mancipare denotes a ju- 
ridical act, in consequence of which a thing is alienated, 
and, with all that belongs to it, transferred to another, 
in a legal form, as his property, (iv. 118.) 

Vbnditatio, s. Jactatio. Vbnbnum, see Toxicum. 

Vbnbrari, see Vereri. Veniam dare, s. Ignoscere. 

Ventus ; Procella ; Tbmpbstas ; Vortex ; Turbo. 
V e n t u s (a€t9, or avrq^ Hesiod) is the generic term 
for wind ; procella and tempestas denote a vi- 
olent wind ; procella (^KeKaZo^i)^ a mere squall or 
gust of wind ; tempestas, a complete storm, or 
stress of weather, generally accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, rain or hail ; whereas vortex and turbo 
denote a whirlwind ; v o r t e x (vertere), a weaker sort, 
that merely raises the dust ; turbo (arpiffxo^ crrpo^ 
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aXuy^^y a strong whirlwind that causes destruction, (v. 
287.) 

Venudare, see Vender e. Ve]5?ustus, see Formosus. 

Ykphes, see Dumi. 

Verber^re; Icere; Feriee; Credere; Pulsare; 
MuLCARE ; pAViRE J CuDERE. 1, V e r b 6 r a r e, f e- 
r i r Sj and icere, mean, in a general sense, to strike, 
■whether by throT^ing, hitting, or pushing ; but the ver^ 
hei-ans makes his blow rebound ; the ielena and feriens 
penetrate and wound, or break to pieces ; the ideiis 
(resembling in form jaeiens) chiefly by throwing, for in- 
stance, fulmim ictus ; the feriens ^ by pushing, for in- 
stance^ muram arieie ; whereas cj^dere, pulsar e, 
and m u 1 c a r e, denote especially striking, generally 
with a weapon ; c se d e r e, with a weapon that cuts and 
wounds, a hatchet, swordj wlup, rod, strap ; pulsar© 
and m u I c a r e, with a hard weapoD, stick or fist. 
P u I H a r e has any object whatever, man, a door, the 
ground ; mul e a r e, like to cudgel, only an object that 
can feel pain, especially man. 2. Verberare,in a 
narrower sense, denotes a qinet chastisement by the 
blows of a stick, which is generally appointed, as a for- 
mal punishment, by the competent authorities ; whereas 
p u 1 s a r e and m u 1 c a r e, a misusage by blows or 
' thrusts, which is administered as mere yengeaneo by 
nnauthoHzed persons; puis are (from pellere) as a 
Blighter misusage with hand or stick, which principally 
harts the honor and dignity of the person misused j 
m u I c a r e (jiaXd^ai^ malaxaro), a rougher misusage, 
with fists or clubs, which aims principally at physical 
pain, hke a sound drubbing. 3. P a v i r e {irakiv) 
meana to beat^ in order to make a soft mass solid; 
c u d e r e, in order to widen or extend a solid mass. 
Pulgere, battuere, and c a j a r e are antiquated 
or vulgar expressions for beating* (v. 67.) 

Verbosub, see Garrire, 

Vbhbum ; VocABULUM ; Vox ; Dictum ; Dicterium. 
1, V e r b o m (^dpa^of) is a word, as a part of speech ; 
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whereas Yoojkbulum, asa part of language The 
verba are verbs, the vocabuia words in general. 2. 
Verba denote words m general, with reference to 
their meaning ; voces, wiUi reference to their form 
and their sound. 8. As a grammatical term, vox com- 
prehends all the eight parts of speech ;vocabalam, 
all legitimate wordd, consequentiy with the exclusion of 
interjections or natural sounds ; n o m e n, onl j the nouns, 
adjectives, substantives, and pronouns ; and v e r b u m, *' 
only the verbs. 4. Verbum, in a collective sense, 
denotes a general notion, that which is said ; whereas 
vox, dictum, and dicterium, are particular ex-^ 
pressions ; v o x (^x^), an expression of feeling or pas- 
sion, like an exclamation ; d i c t u m, an expression of 
wit or intellect, like a ban mot Tac. Hist. iii. 39. Au- 
dita est saevissima Vitellii vox, qua se pavisse oculos 
spectata inimici morte jactavit ; comp. with Ann. vi. 20. 
Scitum Passieni dictum percrebuit, neque meliorem un- 
quam servum neque deteriorem dominum fuisse. 5. 
D i c t u m is the general and popular expression for any 
pointed saying ; dicterium, a select term of later times 
for a particularly smart dictum^ which is not merely the 

Eroduct of natural wit, but also o^ cultivation refined by 
terature and intercourse with polished society, (iv. 29.) 
Vereri ; JiMBRB ; Metuere ; Spbs ; Fiducia ; Ti- * 
MOR ; TiMiDiTAS ; Ignavia ; Formido ; Horror. 1. 
Vereri (opav ?) like alZela^cu^ has its foundation in 
what is strikingly venerable ; m e t u e r e and t i m e r e, 
like hekrai ; and <\>o^ela^cu , in the threatening danger 
of an object. The timena and metuens fear the danger ; 
the verens^ the disgrace and shame. Cic. Phil. xii. 12. 
Quid? veteranos non veremurf nam tim^ri ne ipsi qui- 
dem volunt. Sen. 11, 37. Metuebant eum servi, vere* 
bantnr liberi, carum omnes habebant. Liv. xxxix. 37. 
Veremur quidem vos Romani et si ita vultis etiam time' 
mus. Afran. ap. Gell. xv. 13. Ubi malunt metuiy quam 
vereri se ab suis. Senec. Ir. iii. 32. Quibusdam time- 
amus irasci, quibusdam vereamur. 2. M e t u s Qfiarav) 
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is fear, only as the anticipation of an impending evil, 
and reflection upon it, the apprehendon ^at proceeds 
from foresight and prudence; like <5eo9, synonymously 
with cautio; whereas timor (from rpifjuo)), thfe fear 
that proceeds from cowardice and weakness. Or, m e - 
t u s is an intellectual notion ; fear, as from reflection, 
in opp* to spes ; for instances, see Cic. Verr. u. 54. Offl 
ii. 6. Liv. XXX. 9. Suet. Aug. 26, Tac. H. i. 18. • 
Ann. ii. 12, 38. Sen. Ep. 6. Suet. Aug. 5. Cels. ii. 
6. Curt. viii. 6 :— whereas timer is a moral notion, 
fear as a feeling, in opp. to fiducia^ animus, Cic. Di- 
vin. ii. 31. Att. v. 20. Rull. i. 8. Sallust. Jug. ii. 3. 
Tac. Hist. ii. 80. Plin. Ep. v. 17. 3. In the like man- 
ner are spes, hope, and fiducia, confidence, dis- 
tinguished. Sen. Ep. 16. Jam de te spem habeo, non- 
i^xmfiduciam, Tac. Agr. 2. Nee Bpem modo ac votum 
securitas publica, sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur as- 
sumpserit. Suet CI. 10. Aliquanto minore epe quam 
fiducia, - Liv. x. 25. Curt. ix. 4, 25. 4. Timor de- 
notes fear, as a temporiary state ; t i m i d i t a s, fearfulness, 
as an habitual quaUty, which is connected with ignavia^ 
as a more precise expression for the more general feel- 
ing. Lactaut. iii. 17. Epicurus . . . ignavum prohibet 
accedere ad rem publicam, pigrum exercere, timdum 
militare. Ignaviais inaptitude for any noble action, 
and particularly for deeds of valor ; t i m i d i t a s is, 
under certain circunastances, excusable ; i g n a v i a is 
absolutely blamable. 6. M e t u s and t i ra o r have 
their foundation in reflection, whereby a person is made 
clearly aware of the object and ground of his apprehen- 
sion; whereas horror and f o r m i d o is an immedi- 
ate feeling, which overpowers the understanding by the 
dreadful image of the nearness of some horrid object, 
and can give no account of the ground of its fear ; 
f r m i d (fremere) expresses this state immediately 
as a state of mind, like opfxoBia ; whereas horror 
(jX^pov^) as the bodily expression of this state, by the 
hair standing on end, the eyes wildly staring, etc., Kke 
15 
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^piicq. Tac. H. 17. 45. Metas per omnes ao prse- 
cipua Germanici militia /ormidA (il 190.) 

Vereri ; Revlreri ; -^Venbrari ; Colere ; Obseb- 
vare; Adorare; Admirari; Suspicbrb. 1. Vere- 
r i and r e v e r e r i mean, to feel reverence ; whereas 
yenerari, to show reverence. Tac. Ann. xiv. 13 ; 
comp. venerationem sui with matris reverentia, 2. V e- 
reri (^ipdv^^ denotes respect bordering on fear imd 
bashfulness ; whereas revereri, fear and bashfulneas 
arising from respect. In vererij fear, in reveferi^ re- 
spect is the principsd notion : hence verecundia is 
the dread of exposing one's self before the f person re- 
spected ; whereas reverentia, the calm conscious- 
ness that some one is worthy of this reverential feeling. 
3. Venerari (javrea^cu ?) is used (at least in Cic- 
ero) only for demonstrations of reverence towards the 
gods and sacred things; observare, only for such 
demonstrations towards men ; colere, towards either. 
Cic. Rep. i. 12. Ut . . . Africanum ut deum coleret 
Laelius, domi vicissim Lselium ob$ervaret in parentis loco 
Scipio. And, N. D. i. 42. ii. 28. The venerans 
seeks only to express due reverence, and by self-humil- 
iation to avert the anger of the gods ; the colons 
(from tcoXa^^ seeks by acts of courtesy, of service, and 
of respect, to win the aflfection of some one, and the 
fruits of it, as from a cultivated field. Yeneratio 
shows itself more in prayer ; c u 1 1 u s, more in sacrifice : 
yeneratio is more a single, transient act; cultus more 
a permanent expression of respect. Tac. H. i. 10. 
Vespasianus . . . Titum filium ad venerationem cuUum- 
qtie (ejus) miserat ; that is, that he might do homage 
to the new emperor, and then also remain in his circle oif 
courtiers. 4. Observare (from ipvea^a^) involves 
a mere negative notion, and denotes having regard for, 
in opp. to slighting ; yet is not, on this account, colere a 
stronger, observare a weaker term. Colere, indeed, 
involves more palpable activity, operam ; whereas o b 
8 e r V a r e, more tender regard, jnetatem ; hence som^ 
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times the one, sometimes the other, is the stronger ex- 
pression. 6. Adorateis the most general expression 
for any sort of worship ; whereas veneratio consists 
more in gestures, precatio in words. 6. Revere- 
mur validas auctoritates ; admiramur raras virtutes; 
suBpicirmLS excellentia dignitate. At the same time it 
appears to me, that the reverens is in a state of silent 
awe ; the admirans with the expression of loud, or at 
least visible enthusiasm ; the iuspieienSy under the im- 
age of one looking up to another with an humble feel- 
ing of his own inferiority. R e v e r e r i refers espec- 
ially to moral ; a d m i r a r i, to intellectual and moral ; 
suspicere, to any, even adventitious, pre-eminences. 
(ii. 185.) 

Vbrres, see Sua. Versicolor, see Varius. 

Vbrsutus, see Astidv^. 

Vbrterb; Torqcere; Convertere; Invertere; 
Pbrvbrtere. V e r t e r e means to turn, that is, to 
move anything in order to give it another position or sit- 
uation, like Tphreiv; torquere (from Tpifco), arpe- 
1C179), to twist, that is, in order to move a fixed point, 
like crTp&f>€Lv. 2. Convertere means, either to 
turn in a boiy, with reference to those acting, as, for ^ 
instance, Ut paene terga eonvertant ; or, with reference 
to the action, to turn completely ; whereas i n v r- 
t e r means, to turn only half round, so that the 
reverse side of the thing turned is exposed; lastly, 
pervertere means to turn upside down, so that the 
thing turned becomes useless, or falls to the ground. 
(v. 289.) 

Verutum, see Missile. 

Vbsanus, see Amans, n 

Vbstis : Vestitus ; Vestimbntum ; AmcTUS ; Am- , . 
iculum; CtJLTUs; Habitus. » 1. Vestis (from vas, '■ 
Goth, wastjan) is the most general expression, and de- 
notes sometimes the whole clothes ; vestitus, some- 
times only a single article of dress, vesUmentum. V e s- 
tem mutare denotes, to go into mourning ; vesti- 
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iQenta mutare, to shift one's clothes. 2. Ves- 
ti s and yes timen turn denote the clothes which coyer 
the body, as necessary or decent; amictus and ami- 
c u 1 u m (from ambi and jacere) the cloak or mantle 
which covers the under-clothing, for the sake of warmth 
or of ornament ; a m i c t a s, the whole of the oyer- 
clothing ; a m i c u 1 a m, a smgle article, as a mantle. 
Tac. G*. 17. Feminae ssepios Imeis amictibtu yelantur, 
partemque vestUtu saperioris in manicas non extendant. 
Curt. V. 1,38. Sil. It. vii. 447. S. Cultus and 
habitus have a wider meaning than ve^^; cultus 
(occulere) whatever belongs to dress, girdle, hat, orna- 
ments, arms, etc.; habitus, whatever belongs to. the 
exterior in geneial, cleanliness, mode of dressing &e 
hair, carriage of the body, etc. Suet. Caes. 44. Dicam 
ea, quae ad formam et habitum et cultum et mores per- 
tinebant. Cal. 52. VestUu calceatuque caeteroque nab- 
itu. (v. 209.) 

Vetare; Interdicbre. Vet are means to for- 
bid by virtue of the law, in opp. to jvhere; whereas 
interdicere, to forbid, by virtue of official author- 
ity, in opp. to addicere^ permiitere, 

Vetbrnus, see Antiquus. VETULAf see Anus. 

Vetus ; Senex ; GRANDiEvus ; Long^vus ; Seneo 
ta; Senectus; Senium. 1. Vetus homo (ero9) 
denotes an old man, from the fiftieth year of his life, in 
opp. to juvenis, a' young man, like yipwv ; whereas 
senex {ava^'i or evov^ ^X^^ 0? *^ ^^^ ™^^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
sixtieth year, with the accessory notion of his being 
worthy of respect, like 7rp€al3vTrj<; ; lastly, grandae- 
v u s and 1 o n g ae v u s denote a very aged man, who 
'has already exceeded the usual duration of life, and 
who is, consequently, somewhere about eighty or up- 
wards. 2. Senecta denotes old age indifferently, 
merely as a period of life ; s e n e c t u s, as a venera- 
ble a«d experienced age, that commands respect and 
indulgence ; s e n i um, the infirm and burdensome age, 
which is to be looked upon as a disease. Ov. 89.) 
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Vetus, Vetustus, see Antiqaus and Puer. 

Via, see Iter. Vibrare, see'IAbrare. 

ViciNUS ; FiNiTiMUS ; Confinis. V i c i n i (oUem) 
are neighbors, in reference to house and yard ; whereas 
f i n i t i m i and confines, with reference to the boun- 
daries of tho land; finitimi, in a one-sided relation- 
ship, as the' neighbors of others, who dwell near their 
boundaries, in a mere geographical sense ; confines, 
in a^ mutual relationship, as opposite neighbors, who have 
boundaries in common, with the moral accessory notion 
of friendship associated with neighborhood. The finit- 
imi are finious direw,ti ; whereas tlie confines are con- 
anio conjuncti, (v. 181.) 

Vicissim; Invicem; Mutuo. Vicissim (from 
elKa^a)) denotes, like on the other hand, and in hand, 
and in turn, a successive; invicem and mutuo, 
like reciprocally and in return, a mutual acting and suf- 
fering between two persons or things ; invicem, more 
with reference to reciprocal actions ; mutuo, to re- 
ciprocal or mutual states, (vi. 402.) 

ViCTUS, see Vita, 

Viderb; Cernerb; Spbctarb,; Intubri; Conspi- 
cere; Adspicere; Adspectus; Conspectus; Obtu- 
Tus. 1. V i d e r e and c e r n e r e denote seeing, as 
perceiving by the organ of sight ; v i d e r e (JZelv) as 
perception in generai, in opp. to an obstruction of the 
view, like opav ; c e r n e r e (^Kpli/ecv) especially as a 
clear perception, in opp. to a transient or dim view ; 
whereas spectare, intueri, tu.eri, and c o n t u- 
e r i, .denote looking^ as the dwelling of the eyes upon 
an object; spectare mesuis, quietly to fix the eye 
upon an object that interests the understanding, and 
dwell upon it as upon a theatrical representation, like 
^eda-^cu ; whereas intueri (from aro^d^o/jLac) , to 
fix the eye upon something that strikes the .fancy or 
soul, as to contemplate, ^ecopelv. Cic. Fam* vii. 1. 
Neque nos qui haec spectavimus, quidquam novi vidimus. 
2. Intueri denotes merely to contemplate attentively; 
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contueri, to gaze upon fixedly, keenly, and with eyes 
widely opened. 3. Conspicere means to descry, 
that is, to -get sight of an object of one's self,^ and gen- 
erally of an unexpected object ; whereas adspicere 
means to look at, that is, to cast one's eye upon an ob- 
ject, whether consciously or not. 4. Adspctus has 
an active meaning, as the looking at; conspectus, 
a passive meaning, as the sight x)f, that is, the appear- 
ance, often also the field of vieWj sight [as in to be or 
come in sight]; o b t u t u s has a neutral sense, as the 
look. Suet. Tib. 43. Ut adspectu deficientes libidines 
excitaret ; comp. with Cal. 9. Tumultuantes conspectu 
suo flexit; and with Cic. Orat. iii. 6. Qui vultum ejus 
cum ei dicendum esset, obtutumque oculorum in cogi- 
tando probe nosset. (iv. 305.) 

ViBRE, see Ligare. * 

ViGENS ; Vegetus ; Vividus ; Vivus ; Animans ; 
ViTALis f ViVAX. 1. V i g e n s (at^aC) denotes a 
man, both in body and mind, fresh and in fall strength ; 
vegetus, one, in a^ mental sense, on the alert and an- 
imated ; vividus (from ^i;? ? or from vis ?), one, in 
a moral sense, full of life and energy. Liv. vi. 22. 
ExactsB iam setatis Camillus erat . . . sed vegetum in- 
genium m vivido pectore vigebat, virebatque integris 
sensibus. 2. Viyus (Goth, quiws) means living, in 
opp. to dead ; a n i m a n s, possessing life, in opp. to 
inanimate. 3. V i t a 1 i s means long-lived ; v i v a x, 
tenacious of life. (iv. 445.) 

Vigil ; Insomnis ; Exsomnis. Vigil denotes the 
state of being awake as positive, and involves conscious- 
ness and win, and the application of vital energy, like 
dypwrvo^ ; whereas insomnis and exsomnis, 
only negatively, as sleepless, avirvo^ ; but the i n s o m- 
n.i s cannot sleep ; the exsomnis will not sleep. 
Tac. Ann, i. 65. Cum oberrarent tentoriis insomnes 
magis quam pervigiles. Veil. P. ii. 88. Maecenas ubi 
rem vigiliam exigeret, sane exsomnis. Hor. Od. iii. 7, 
6. Frigidas noctes non sine multis insomnis lacrimis 
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agit ; comp. with 25, 7. Non secus in jugis exsoinnis 
stupet Evias ; or Vkg. Mn. ix. 167, with vi. 556. (iv. 
444. 

Villa; Fundus ; PRiEDiyM ; Ager; Campus ; Rus ; 
AuvUxM. 1. Villa (dimin. of eBo^} denotes a coun- 
try-house, usually with a real estate ; f u n d u s, a real 
estaie, usually with a country-house; praedium, 
sometimes a country-house, sometimes a real estate, like 
landed property. At the same time v i 1 1 1 a is an arch- 
itectural terai ; f u n d u s, an economical term ; p r ae- 
d i u m, a juridical term. Cato, R. R. 8. Ita aedifices, 
ne villa fiindum quserat, neye fundus villam. 2. Vil- 
la, fundus, and p r ae d i u m, suppose a proprietor, 
likejoor^io; whereas a g e r, a r v u m, r u s, and c a m p- 
u s, are thought of without reference to a proprietor, 
like pars, 3. Ager and campus denote the field, 
whether cultivated or not; ager (arypo^^j the open 
field, in ppp. to ground that is built upon, ^ planted 
with trees,'Consequently in opp. to urbs, oppidum^ vicus, 
hortuB^ silva, like dypo^ ; whereas campus (/djTro?) 
denotes the low-lands and plains, like ireBlov, conse- 
quently in opp. 10 the high-lands, mons and collia; Cic. 
Div. i. 42. N. D. ii. 60. Colum. i. 2. Herenn. iv. 18. 
25. Curt. viii. 1, 4. 4. Rus and arvum denote 
the corn-field ; r u s (aporo?) in opp. to the village or ' 
the town, like apovpa; arvum, in opp. to pasture- 
lands and plantations, consequently in opp. to. pabulum, 
* pa^cuunij pratum, oUveium, Sail. Jug. 95. Cic. N. D. 
i. 45. Plaut. True. i. 2, 47. Hor. Ep. i. 16, 2. Jike 
aporo^. Cic. Fr. ap. Quintil. iv. 2. Fundum habet in 
agro Tiburino TuUius patemum. Orat. iii. 33. D^ 
fundo emendo, de agro colendo. Tac. G. 26. Arva 
per annos mutant, et superest ager. (iii. 5.) ^ 

ViNCERB ; SUPBRARB ; OPPRIMERB. 1. V i n C T 6 

(eLKCLv ? or aryxd^ dvaryfcd^eiv ?) means, to drive an ad- 
versary from his place, like vlkuv ; superareto win 
a place from an adversary, like inrep^dXKea^ai. The 
V i n c e n s has more to do with living objects, with euc- 
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mies ; thesuperans with inanimate objects, with dif- 
ficulties. Tac. Ann. i. 25. Invictoa et nullis casibus 
superabiles Romanes. 2. Evincere denotes espe- 
cially the exertion and duration of the conffict ; d e v i n- 
c e r e, its consequence, and the completeness of the 
victory. 3. V i n c e r e means to conquer by fighting ; 
apprimere, without fighting, by merely appearing, 
in consequence of a surprisal, or of a decided superior- 
ity of forces. Cic. Mil. 11. Vi victa vis, vel potius 
oppresaa virtute audacia est : and to the same purport, 
Muren. 15. Mithridatem L. Murena regressum magna 
ex parte, non oppressuin reliquit. (iv. ^8.) 

ViNCiRB, see lAgare. 

Vincula; Catena; Compbdbs; Pbdic^; Mani- 
oc V i n c u 1 a Qaryicakn, from neotere) are bands of 
any sort, as a generic term for catence, etc., like Bea-fwi ; 
c a t e n se are chains, whether for *fettering or for other 
uses, like ^ucret? ; compedes (from ttcSi;), for fet- 
tering in general, the hands or the feet ; p e d i c se, irons 
for fettering the feet ; m a n i c ae, irons for fettering the 
hands. Tac. Ann. vi. 14. Gelsus in vinciiUa laxatam 
catenam^ et circumdatam in diversum tendons suam 
ipse cervicem perfregit. (iv. 284.) 

Vindicta; Ultio; Talio; Pcena; Mulcta; Cas- 
TiGATio ; PuNiRi. 1. V i n d i c t a (ai/oSe/my?) is an 
act of justice, like avenging : ultio (oKdXKelv^ oKk- 
^€iv)^ an act of anger, like revenge; talio (rXrjuaLJj 
an act of retaliation. 2. U 1 1 i o, v i n d i c a t i o, and • 
talio, take place in consequence of the supreme au-. 
thority of an individual ; punitio, mulctatio, and 
castigatio, in consequence of the demand of oth- 
ers ; p oe n a (ttolv^j iruva^ irivofjicu)^ as a punishment 
which the violated and offended law demands, by any 
mode of suffering ; mulcta (^fxaXd^oA,) as an amerce- 
ment, which juctice and equity demand, as a compen- 
sation for injuries done, especially a fine ; c a s t i g a- 
t i 0, as a chastisement, which may serve to improve the 
individual, especially a rebuke. P oe n a is for the gen- 
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eral good ; m n 1 c t a, for the good of the mjured party ; 
c a 8 1 i g a t i 0, for that of the guilty party, (v. 249.). 
3. P 06 n i r e means to punish, according to the princi- 
ples of justice'j whereas p a n i r i, in Cicero, to take 
vengeance into one's own hands. 

ViNOLBNTUS, see Ebrietm. 

ViNUM ; Tbmbtum. V i n u m (ohm) is the general 
and usual ; t e m e t u m (from taminia), the antiquated 
and poetical name for wme. 

ViOLARB, see Lcedere. Vnt, see JBomo and Ptter. 

.ViRGA, ViRGULTUM, SCO Eami. 

Virgo ; Publla ; Virago. Virgo is an unmar- 
ried woman, whether young or old, in opp. to mulier^ 
like irap^ivo^:; whereas puella, a young woman, 
whether married or not ; for instance, Nero's wife, Oc- 
tavia, twenty years old, in Tac. Ann. xiv. 64, like KOfnj ; 
y i r a g o> a masculine, strong, heroic, young woman ; 
for instance, the Amazones, avridvevpoi. 

Virtus > Innocbntia ; Honbstas. Virtus (a/)- 
Tvrri) means virtue, as far as it shows itself in becom- 
ing and meritorious actions ; i n n o c e n t i a, as far as 
it sh6ws itself in blameless, especially disinterested con- 
duct; honestas ('Xwhujtos:') as far it shows itself in 
virtuous and noble sentiments, (vi. 406.) 

Virtus, see Ferocia. Vis, see Potentia. 

Viscera, see Caro. 

Vita; Salus; Victus. 1. Vita (oh&i) denotes 
the duration of life, in opp. to movB; whereas salus 
(from oko^t)^ the safety of life, in opp. to interitus, 
exitium, 2. Vita denotes the public; victus the 
private life of a man. Nep. Aid 1. Splendidus non 
minus in vita quam in victu. (iv. 448.) 

ViTALis, see VigenB. 

Vitium; M^nda; Mbndum; Labes; Macula. 
V i t i u m (from aifdrrj^ o^rrf), denotes any fault ; m e n- 
da (^fuirrf^j a natural fault, especially of the body, a 
blemish, like fiXd^rf; mendum, a fault committed, 
especially in writing, a blunder or mistake, like afjudp" 
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Tfjfia ;< 1 a b 6 s (Xd^tf)^ a degrading fault, a stain of ig- 
nominy, like Xvfirj; macula ( dimin. from fiS^/cosiy^ 
a disfiguring fault, a blot, like /m^XiV.) (v. 319.) 

ViTUPERARB, see Beprehendere. 

ViVAX, ViviDUS, see Vivens. 

Virus, see Toxicum. Vivus, see Vigens. 

Vix ; Mqkr. V i x (fj/cd) means scarcely, and re- 
fers, like <r)(p\fj^ only to a thing that was near not tak- 
ing place, in opp. to omnhw non, Cic. Att. iii. 23 ; 
whereas ae g r e means with much ado, like /aoX^9 and 
yJrfL^^ and refers to the agent, who is in a state of anx- 
iety as to whether he shtdl succeed or fail, in opp. to 
facile, Cic. Sen. 20. (iii. 94.) 

VocABULUM, see Verhum, Vocarb, see Nominare. 

VociFBRARi, see Clangere. ^ 

VoLUCRES ; AvES ; Alites. V o 1 u c r e s (from 
iTu^a^) means whatever flies, including winged insects, 
like irrr^voi ; whereas a v e s and alites mean only 
birds ; a V i s (oerck) as a general term in natural his- 
tory for any bird, like opvi^ ; a 1 e s (from ala) as a se- 
lect expression only for a larger bird, like olcovo^y espe- 
cially the eagle, and alites is used in the language 
of the augurs as a technical term for those birds whose 
fiight must be observed and interpreted, in opp. to osdr- 
nes^ or those birds whose song and cry must be inter- 
preted. Ovid, Art. Am. iii. 410. Jovis in multis dev- 
olat ahs aves. Hor. Od. iv. 2, 2. 4. Virg. JEn. xii. 247. 
Cic. N. D. ii. 64. (v. 207.) 

VOLUNTATE, SCO SpOTlte. VOLUPTAS, SCO Cupido, 

VoRAGO ; Vortex ; Gurges. V o r a g o (of/qx^s:^ 
and the poetical word, of foreign origin, barathrum^, 
denote an abyss in water, which may be either in a 
pool, pond, or sea ; whereas vortex and gurges 
suppose water in motion ; vortex moves in a horizon- 
tal direction, so that its water turns in a circle, and 
hinders whatever swims therein from escaping ; g u r g e s 
(from 7o/)769 ? or 7u/)7a^09?), in a perpendicular di- 
rection, so that it drags down whatever comes into its 
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eddy, into the depth below. Liv. xxviii. 30. NaviS re- 
tro vortice intorta ; compare with xxii. 6. Deficientibua 
animis hauriebantur gurgitihis, (y. 156.) 

Vox, see Verhum. 

VuLNOs ; Plaga ; Ulcus ; Cicatrix ; Saucius. 1. 
V u 1 n u s and plaga denote a wound from without ; 
vulnus (ffom lanius?) by means of a weapon, or 
other cutting instrument ; plaga, by means of any 
instrument carried with intention to injure ; whereas u 1^ 
c u 8 {aXo^^ &\^) means any open or sore place in the 
body, that has begun to fester, etc. ; c i c a t r i x, the 
scar that is left when a wound is healed. Suet. Vit. 10. 
Verbera et plagasy ssepe vuinera^ nonnunquam necera 
repraesentantes adversantibus. Plin. H. N. xvi. 12. 
Cels. viii. 4. 2. Vulner atus means wounded in 
general ; s a u c i u s, so wounded ad to be unfit for fighting, 
and is the proper expression for those that are wounded 
in battle. Cic. Verr. i. 27. Servi nonnuUi vulnerari' 
tur ; ipse Rubrius muciatur. (iv. 255.) 

VuLTUS, see Fades. 



THE END. 
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Gn:EBIC^:E'S OHUBOH HISTORIT. Translated by W. G. T. Shbdd, 
Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 433 pp. 8\ro. $2.25. 

This volume includes the period of the AirciBKX Chxtbch (the fin t six eentuiies, A. C.) or the 
Apostolic and Patristic Church. ^ 

We regard Professor Shedd's verrion, now tinder notice, as a happy specimen of the tbaxs- 
TUSiow rather tlian a trakslatiok, which many of the Crerman treatises should receive. « 
The style ci his version is far superior to that of the originaL— [Bib. Sacra, Jan. 1858. 

DISOOUBSES AND ESSAYS. By Pbof. W. G. T.'Shedd. 271 pp. 
12mo. 85 cts. 

Few clearer and more penetrating minds can be found in onr country than that of FrofL 
^edd. And berides^ he writes with a chaste and sturdy eloquence, transparent as crystal ; so 
that if he goes dbep, we love to follow him. If the mind gets dull, or dry, or ungovernable, 
pat it to grappling with these masterly productions.— [Congregational Herald, Chicago. 

IiEOTTJRBS UPON THE PHTTiOSOPHY OP HISTOBY. By 
Pbof. W. G. T. Shedd. 128 pp. 12mo. 60 cts. 

CoxTEiTTS ! The abstract Idea of History ; The Nature and Definition of Secular History ; 
The Nature and Definition of Church History ; The Verifying Test in Church History. 

OTJTIiINBS OP SYSTEMATIC EHETOKIO. From the German of 

Db. Francis Theremin, by Prof. W. G. T. Shkdd. 162 pp. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Every minister and theological professer (in composition and rhetoric especially) should read 

' it A more thorough and suggestive, and, in the main, bevsibi^b view of the subject is hardly 

to be found. The central idea in Theremin's theory is, that eloquence is a virtue, and he who 

reads this littie book will be sure to recdve an impulse in the direction of masculine thoughtful 

discourse.— [Cong. Herald, Chicago. 

BIBIiE BdSTOKY OP PBAYEB. By C. A. Goodrich. 384 pp. 
12mo. $1.00. 

The aim of this little volume is to embody an account of the delightful and successf\il inter- 
course of believers with heaven fbr some four thousand years. The author has indulged a 
good deal in narrative, opening and explaining the circumstances wluch gave birth to the 
several prayers. 

HISTOIlICAIi DEVELOPMENT OP SPECUIiATIVE PHI- 
LOSOPHY FROM KAJfT TO HEGEL. From the German of Da. II. M. 
Chaltbaeus. With an Introductory Note by Sir William Hamilton. 
1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Those who are in search of knowledge on this perplexed subject, without having time to in- 
vestigate the original sources for information, will receive great assistance from this careful, thor- 
ough and perspicuous analysis. — [Biblical Repertory and Princeton Beview, April, 1854 

See also notice of this work on page 635 of Bib. Sac, July, 1854. 

VINET'S HISTOKY OP PKENOH IiITEBATUKB IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 523 pp. $1.75. 

WOBKS OP IiEONABD WOODS. D. D. 5 vols. i^i^db«\0?OOgle 



PuUications ofW.F. Draper^ Andover. 

ATTBESBXJSN ON I>AHIHL AND THE BJCVULATION. Trans- 
lated by Bev. Adolph Saphir. 490 pp. 91.50. 

** It it refrething to one*» spirit to receive a book of this kind fitnn Germanj. • . • . llie 
Prophedea of Daniel and of Jolin have long been flie sport of onbelieving criticism; and if 
their anthority, at tlie products of Divine tn^iration, coold haive been overtbrown by learning 
and ingennily and industry, tliis would kmg since have been accomplislied. Undismayed by 
the long array of learned names against him, Anberien, comparatively a yoimg writer, has 
tmdertaken the defence of these books, and has manfuUy fulfilled his task.** [See mrtiee in 
Bib. Sacra, rdL 12, page <M3 sq. 

HENDSSBSON'8 COMMENTABT ON TBE lECNOB PBO- 
FHETS. (In press.) 

The only critical Commentary on the iutject accessible to "Enf^iah students. A work care- 
ftally prepared by an able scholar 

'JAHN'S BTBIiICAXi ABOHiBOIiOGT. TransUted, with Additions, 

by Pbof. Thohab C. Upham. 573 pp. 8vo. 81.75. 

This la a standard work in its department. It is a very excellent book for Sabbath school 
teachers and advanced classes. There an probaUy none superior wittiin the same oorapasi. 

• 
BCHAUFFIiEB'S MEDITATIONS ON THE TiAflT DATS O'P 

CHBIST. 489 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

The first sixteen chapters of the book consist of Meditations on the last days of Christ, 
preached in the midst of plague and death, by Rev. Mr. Schauffler, at Constantinople; the second 
part, of eight sermons on the 17th chapter of John, and is a practical exposition of that chapter. 

COMMBNTABT ON THE EFISTIiE TO THE BOMANS.^By 
Fbov. M. Stuart. Third edition. 1 vol. 8vo. S2.25. 

COMMENTABl^ ON THE El^ISTIiE TO THE HEBBEWS. 
By Fbof. M. Stuabt. Third edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.25. 

VENEMA'S INSTITUTES OP THEOLOGT. Translated by Rbv. 

A. W. Broww, Edinburgh. 532 pp. Svo. Fine edition. $1.50. 

" It must he admitted, that Venema had fkr more independence, both of thought and style 
than belonged to many of his contemporaries. Tlie perusal of Yenema's treatise cannot fiul, 
we think, to awaken a spirit of Biblical investigation, and to illustrate the importance of an ac- 
eurate and well-balanced theological system.**— [Bib. Sac, Januaiy, 1854. 

BtJSSEIiIi'S PUIiPIT EIiOOUTiON. Comprising Remarks on the 
Effect of Manner in Public Discourse ; the Elements of Elocution applied to 
the Reading of the Scriptures, Hjnnns and Sermons; with observations on ibe 
Principles of Gesture ; and a Selection of Exercises in Reading and Speaking. 
With an Introduction by Pbof. E. A Pabk and Rxv. E. N. Knuc. CL8 pp. 
12mo. Second edition. $1.00. 

'* Mr. Rnssel is known as one of the masters of elocutionary science in the United States. He 
has labored long, skilftilly, and suooessftiUy in that most interesting field, and has acquired an 
honored name among the teachers and writers upon rherotic It is one of the most tiiorongh ' 
publications upon the subject, and Is admirably addressed to the correction of the various de- 
fects which diminish the influence of pulpit discourses. It is already an estabUshed authority 
in many places."— [Literaiy World. 

ADDBESSBS OP EEV. DBS. STUBTEVANT AND STEARNS 
at the Anniversary of the American Congregational Union, May 1855. 25 cts. 

NEMESIS SACBA. A series of Inquiries, Philosophical and Critieal,.into 
the Scripture Doctrine of Retribution on Earth. 560 pp. »2.76. OOglC 
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THEOIiOQIA GSBMANIOA. Which setteth forth many fair lineaments 
of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things touching a Perfect Life. 
Edited by Da. Pfeiffer, from the only complete manuscript yet known. 
Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by 
the Kev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley; and a Letter to the Trans- 
lator, by the Chevalier Bunsen, D. D j D. C. L., etc. ; and an Introduction 
by Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. 275 pp. 16mo. Cloth, Sl.OO : calf, $2 00. 
Thii treotiBe was discovered by Luther, who first brought it into notice by an edition which 
he published in 1516, of which he says t '* And I will say, though it be boasting of myself, and 
* I speak as a fool,* that, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, no book h&th ever come into my 
hands whence I have learnt, or would wish to learn, more of what God and Christ, and man* 
and all things, are." 

** The times and Ihe circumstances in which this most rich} thougfatfVil, and spiktnally 
quickening little treatise was produced, — the national and ecclesiastical tendencies and influ- 
ences which invested its author, and which gave tone, direction, and pressure to his thoughts, 
— are amply and well set forth in the preface by Miss Winkworth, and the letter of Bunsen. 
The tieattse itself is richly deserving of the eulogies upon it so emphatically and affectionately 
uttered by Prof. Stowe and Mr. Kingsley, and, long before them, by Luther, who said tiiat it 
had profited him * more than any other book, save only the Bible and the works of Augustine.* 
Sin, as a universal disease and defilement of the nature of man ; Christ, as an indwelling life, 
Bght, and heavenly, power ; Holiness, as the utmost good for the soul i and Heaven, as the 
•tate or place of the consummation of this holiness, with the consequent vision of God, and 
the ineSkble joy and peace,— these are the theme of the book. And it has the grand, and in 
this day tiie so rare and almost singular merit, of having been prompted by a real and deep relig- 
ious experience, and of having been written, not with outward assistance, but with the enthur 
■lasm, the spiritual wisdom, and the immense inward freedom and energy, of a soul itself eon* 
Bcious of union with Christ, and exulting in the sense of betaig made, through him, ' a partaker 
cS the Divine nature.* 

»♦ Those who have known fee most of Christ wiH value most this " golden treatise." Thost 
whose experience of the divine truth has been deepest and most central will find the most in 
itto instruct and to quicken them. To such it will be an invaluable volume worth thousand! 
upon thousands of modem scientific or hortatory essays upon ** Beligion made easy." 

" It is printed by Mr. Draper, at tiie Andover press, in the old English style, with beautifyil 

careftilness and skill, and is sent, post pud, to all who rendt to him one dcdlar.**— [Independent. 

The work is at once a literary curiosity and a theological gem.— [Puritan Becorder. 

This little volume vdiich is brought out in antique type, is, apart from its intrinsic value, a 

curiosity of literature. It may be regarded as the harbinger of the Protestant Reformation. — ' 

^Evening Traveller. 

WRITIWGS OF FBOFESSOB B. B. EDWABDS. With a Memoir 
by Pbofesbob Edwards A. Pabk. 2 vols. 12mo. S2.00. 

These wwks consist of seven Sermons, sixteen Essays, Addresses and Lectures, and a Me> 
molr by Professor Park. * 

EBSEXE7E OlS THE INTEBNAXi ZTVTDEia'aB FOB THE 

TRUTH OF REVEALED RELIGION. Third American, from the Fifth 

Edinburgh Edition. 139 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 

** The entire treatise cannot ftil to commend the positloas idiich it advocates to intelligent 
and considerate minds. It is one of the best, perhaps thb best, of all the discussions of this 
momentous subject** — [Congregationalist 

** This argument of Erskine for the Internal Evidence of the Truth of Bevealed Beligion, is 
the most compact, natulal and convincing we have ever read fbom any authbr." — [Chris. Chron. 

** No man ouj^t to consider himself as Imving studied theology, unless he has read, and pon- 
dered, and read again,/ Erskhie on the Internal Evidence.* " — [The Independent 

THE AI^'QEIi OVEB THE BIQHT SHOULDSB. Bytii^ftathor. 

of ♦* Sunny Side." 29 pp. 18mo. 20 cento. Digitized by dOOglC 



Puhlicationa ofW.F. Draper^ Andover. 

BiBIilOTHBOA SAOBA AND BIBLICAL BBPOSITOBT. 
£. A. Pabk and S. H. TATXpR, Editors. Publisbed at Andorer on the first 
of January, April, July and October. 

Each number contalni about 225 pages, making a rolnme of 900 pages yeartj. This -wt>rk is 
larger, by more than 100 pages per volume than any other religious quarterly in the country. 

This Beriew is edited by Prof. E. A. Park, of the Theological Beminaiy, and 8. H. Taylor, 
IiL. Dm of Fhiltips Academy, Andorer. Among its regular oontiibutors, are eminent sdiolazt 
ecmnected with Tarlous theological and colle^te institutions of the United States. Its pages 
-will be enriched by such contributions from Foreign Missionaiies in the BHt as may illnstrate 
the Biblical Becord t and also by such essays from distinguished naturalists as may elucidate 
the agreement between Science and Bell^on. It is the organ of no dlque or party, but alms 
to exhibit the broad scriptural views of truth, and to cherish a cath<^c spirit among the con- 
fliedng schools of evangelical divines. 

** Questions of philosophy and th« analysis of language, of BibUeal and literary critidsm, of 
the constitution and life of the Church of Christ, of practical morality and evangelical relI|^on« 
of biblical geography and the interpretation of prophecy, and fiie relation of Science to Beligion, 
togetiier with ample literaiy Intelligence, both foreign and domestic,"— these make up the 
matter of each number, and cannot fail to interest Christian Scholns, Clergymen and Laymen. 

VerAas. — $4.00 per aannm. A discount of 2S per cent. wlH be made to thpse who pi^ 
STBiOTLT IX ADVAKOB, and reoelve tiie numbers directiy from the effloe of publication, post- 
age trvPAiD. When supplied by agents, $8,50, In advance i otherwise $4.00l 

Poatagre. — The postage is five cents per number, or twenty ce&ti per year, to any part 
<jf the United States. * 

TBSTIKOirr Ol* THX PRX88. 

l%e articles, treating of interesting themes nseftil to the general sehollar at well as the the6Io- 
gian, fiilly sustain the veiy high character of this quarteriy, wluch, restricted to no sect, and 
broad in its range of thought and instruction, has commended itself to the best minds in our 
own and foreign lan^. [Boston Courier. 

This, as is well known, is the great reBgioiM Quarteriy of New England, if not of the coun- 
try, and is held in high estimation in England and Germany at the principal organ of biUical 
and pliilological criticism in the English language. 

This work as now conducted, deserves a large and generous patnmage from clergymen of all 
denominations. [Puritan Recorder. 

No Parish is either poor or rich enou^ to be able to do without its benefit to its pastor. 
[CongrcgationaUst. 

INDEX TO THE BIBIiIOTHEOA SACBA AND BlBIiIOAL 
EEPOSrrORr, volumes 1 to 13 (from 1844 to 1856.) Containing an Index 
of Subjects and Autbors, a Topical Index, and a list of Scripture Texts. Pa- 
per covers, S1.75> cloth, ^.00; half goat, $2.50, 

BIBIiICAIi BEPOSITOBY, First Series, comprising the twelve volumes 
from the commencement of the work to 1838. The first four volumes contain 
each four numbers ; the succeeding eight volumes, two numbers each. A few 
sets only remain. 

The Biblical Repository was commenced at Andover, in 1831. The present series of the Bib- 
Uotheca Sacra was commenced in 1844. The two periodicals were united in ld5I. The volume 
ol the combined periodicals for the present year (1858) is the forty-sixth of the Biblical Repos- 
itory and the fifteenth of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 



VIE'W OP ANDOVEB. A finely executed Lithographic View of An- 
dover, on a sheet 18 by 24 inches, exclusive of the margm. 
The sheet contains a view of the Town from the west, and an enlarged delineation of the 

Literary Institutions m the border. It will be sent by mfdl, post paid, on receipt of $1,28. 
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